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NOTHING 
EISE" 


"  THE  LEAF  OF  THE  TRUE  TEA  PLANT. 


THE  YOUNGER 

THE  LEAF 

THE  FINER 

THE  QUALITY. 

Robur  is  divided  Into  Four 

Distinct  Grades — 

No.  3  GRADE.— Is  gocd, 
sound  tea,  better  than 
ordinary  household  tea. 

No.  2  GRADE.— Is  very 
strong,  nice  tea,  recom- 
mended as  particularly 
economical. 

No.  1  GRADE.— Rich,  fine, 
flavoury  tea,  good 
enough  for  the  most 
fastidious. 

SPECIAL  GRADE.— Is  per- 
fect tea,  intended  for 
connoisseurs,  etc. 

THERE  IS  NO  COMMON 
GRADE    OF    ROBUR. 


What  is  Tea? 


It  SHOULD  be  the  loaves  of  "the  TRUE  tea  plant,"  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  the  Caaielia  family, 
the  flower  of  which  resembles  somewhat  mock  orange  blossom.  To  o->tain  Ihe  dark,  crisp  tea  of  com- 
merce, with  its  characteristic  odor,  fo  refreshing  to  the  senses,  the  leaves  are  picked,  allowed  to  wither, 
until  they  become  soft  and  flabby,  and  are  thin  rolled  and  dried.  SUCH  IS  "ROiSUR'  TEA.  "It  is 
the  leaves  of  the  TRUE  tea  plant,"  and  only  those  which  have  been  carefully  selected  and  perfectly 
dried.  et€  ,  are  packed  by  us.  The- manner  of  our  packing  preserves  intact  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
tea,  the  inside  wrapper  of  the  packet  being  vegetable  parchment,  which  is  odor  proof  and  damp  proof, 
otherwise  we  pack  in  tins.  We  guarantee  each  packet  or  tin  cf  "Robur"  not  only  to  contain  PURE 
TEA,  but  to  contain  FULL  WEIGHT  of  pure  tea. 

So  that  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  "Robur"  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  with  Ait  trouble,  we  dis- 
tribute it  through  grocers  and  storekeepers,  who,  having  so  many  articles  to  sell  (out  of  each  of  which 
they  make  a  profit),  can  afford  to  circulate  it  for  us  at  a  very  much  less  percentage  of  cost  per  pound  than 
we  could  ourselves  by  means  of  house-to-house  or  farm-to-farm  canvassers,  or  through  the  medium  of 
fxfjensive  special  shops. 

GIVE    ROBUR    A    TRIAL. 


If  it  does  not  strike  you  as  being  all  we  say  it  is,  we  will  give  you  y.mr  money  back, 
circumstances  you  can't  run  much  risk  in  buying  a  half  pound  to  try  as  a  sample. 


Under  any 


C^l  ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR    "ROBUR"!  !_^ 

(^1  INSIST    upon    being    supplied    with   the   GRADE    you    ask   for.         |~^ 

THE    ROBUR    TEA    CO., 

JAMES    SERVICE    &    CO.,    Proprietors. 
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IS    TEE    DROUGHT.. 
Thb  'Roo.;  '"  Blest  if  I  know  koto   I'm  yoing  to 

live;  na  feed,  nothing  at  all." 
Th*  Rabbtt  :  "  //  it   icam't  for   the    'poisoned 

grain'  Fm  lure  Fd  starve  myself." 


MARTIN  &  PLEASANCE 

HOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS, 

180  COLLINS   ST,,    MELBOURNE. 


THE    DEPOT    OF    AUSTRALIA 

FOR    ALL    KINDS    OF 
HOMCEOPATHIC   GOODS. 

MEDICINES,  including  all  the  NEW  and  RARE  in 
Tincture,  Pilule,  and  other  forms. 

MEDICINE  CHESTS  of  every  description,  from 
10s.  to  c£l2. 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS:  Recent  and 
Standard  Works  on  Domestic  and  Scientific 
Homoeopathy. 


MARTIN  &  PLEASANCE  will  be  glad  to  send  their  Illustrated 
Oatalogrue  to  any  address,  POST  FREE,  or  reply  to  any  communi- 
cation respecting  Homcepathy. 

MEDICINES  SENT  BY  POST  to  any  of  the  Colonies ;  and  Stamps 
of  anj'  Colony  taken  in  payment. 


ALWAYS  READY  I 


"CURE  YOURSELF." 


Ramev's  mcdicator 

FOR   THE   TRKATMENT   OF 

Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Influenza, 

Catarrhal  Deafness,  etc.        Pamphlet  Free 
Medicator  (size  4  inches,  nickel-plated)  with  Compound  Inhalent  to 
last  four  months,  and  1  tin  Nasal  Ointment,  only  10s.  post  free. 

HOME    CATARRH    CURE    CO., 

Z3t     COLLIHa    STREET,     MBLBOURHB. 


THE    NEW 
SQUARE 


i  i 


QUAKER" 

TURKISH    AND    VAPOR    BATH    CABINET 

For  Hot  Air,  Vapor  or  Medicated   Baths  at  Home. 

25- 

PRESCRIPTIONS    FREE. 
Head  and  Face  St«aming 
Attachment  3s.  6d.  extra. 

All  who  suffer  from 
Rheumatism,  Liver, 
Kidney  or  Bladder 
troubles,  Catarrfi,  tc- 
zenia.  Obesity,  Nigtit 
Sweats,  etc.,  should 
write  at  once  for  one  of 
these  wonderful  Cabi. 
nets.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  Railway  Station  in 
\ictoria,  also  to  t^d. 
ney  and  Adelaide. 
Paiipiilets  Freb. 

J.  CHALMERS, 

.\UTiioRisED    Agent, 

Premier  Building, 

2  29   Collins  St., 

Melbourne. 


[deaf: 


.  .    BY   USING    .  . 

WILSON'S  i^Nsr~ 

EAR    DRUMS. 

Wonderful  results  obtained  in  cases  con. 
sidered  beyond  any  treattnent.  Soft,  com- 
fortable, and  invisible  when  in  use.  Head 
Noises  I?elieved.  Pamphlets  and  Amtraliau 
Testimonials  post  free. 

J.  CHALMERS,  Sole  Agent, 

229  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


INQ 
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freri 


£50  FREE 
Quaker  m  Oats 


Cut    this     panel    from    the 
front    of    the     packet.      fi^T 


"@a  Save  it  and  read 
the  conditions  below 


u, 

^ 


THE   WORLD'S   PORRIDGE! 


A  GOLD  WALTHAM  CHROXOGRAPH  STOP  WATCH  has  been  fully  wound  at  12  noon  by  the 
Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Alliance,  90  King  Street,  Sydney,  placed  in  a  case, 
lockf  i  au'l  sealed.  The  key  and  seal  have  been  deposited  with  the  Sydney  Safe  Deposit.  An  Award 
of  £50  will  be  made  to  the  person  who  tells  the  exact,  or  nearest  to  the  exact,  time  the  watch  will 
St.  .p.     To  each  of  the  next  nearest  100  competitors  a  tested  keyless  watch  will  be  presented. 

CONDITIONS:  No  money  or  stamps  required.  You  can  have  as  many  tries  as 
you  like,  but  each  try  must  be  accompanied  by  Six  Trade  Marks  like  the  above,  cut 
lr>m  the  front  of  Six  Quaker  Oats  Packets.  On  the  back  of  each  trade  mark  name  and 
address  must  be  written,  and  on  each  trade  mark  a  different  time  may  be  stated.  In  the  event  of  a  tie 
the  .£50  will  be  equally  divided.  Send  your  replies  in  at  any  time  addressed  QUAKER  OATS,  BOX  199, 
G.P.O.,  SYDNEY,  N.'s.W.  All  replies  must  reach  us  on  or  before  September  28,  1901.  The  seal  will 
be  broken  f<n  September  30,  1901,  and  the  time  the  watch  stopped  certified  to  by  representatives  of  the 
"Review  of  Reviews,"  "Star,"  "  Xews,"  and  "Town  and  Country  Journal."  Names  and  addresses  of 
successful  competitors  will  be  advertised  in  this  paper  as  soon  after  September  30  as  possible. 

Wind  Your  Watch  and  see  how  long  it  runs! 


Agents  for   New   South   Wales.— GOLLIN   &   CO.,    Clarence   Street,   Sydney. 

„  Victoria.     GOLLIN    &  CO.,    562    Bourke   Street,    Melbourne. 

„  South    Australia. —GOLLIN    &  CO.,    Adelaide. 

„  Tasmania.    All    Wholesale    Merchants. 

„  New  Zealand.— GOLLIN    &*CO.,    Wellington. 

„  Queensland.- E.    RICH    &   CO.    LTD.,    Brisbane. 

„  West   Australia— G.   WOODS,   SON    &   CO.    LTD.,    Fremantle. 
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■Bu-Uftx.. 


ASTRONOaiCAt. 
UXDOU,  Thursday.- Professor  rickerlng.ot  the  Harvard  linnerjity  (N  Y  I, 
tu  photographed  enow  on  the  moon. 

A,ul  this  IS  what  max/  be  seen  en  any  tUar  night  fcy  the  aid  of » 
ttronn  vta$s  Oay.  of  Coo'jee  whukyj-tht  Man  in  the  Moon  ditport- 
ins/  hiTtiself  as  above. 


THE    EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

UNIVERSAL    CHAMBERS, 
325    COLLINS    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 
Telephone  505. 


"Looking  for  thb  Band." 

NEW  GEM    Phonogrraph            •  £2     5  0 

STANDARD    Phonograph           -  £5    5  O 

HOME    Phonogrraph         -           -  £9    O  O 

CONCERT    Phonogrraph             -  £20    O  O 

Edison  NEW  PROCESP  Records,  2/6  each.  Send  for  List. 

"  Edison  Records  Echo  all  over  the  World." 


*■ 


..pBEClOSA" 
MACHINES. 


CATALOQUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


Wonderful 
Sewing  Machines 


Hapsbuhc  Pianos. 
Electra  Cycles. 


10»T«»"* 


jtHW***^' 


in 


^ 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 
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THE 


THE 


Hincncan  1f3o]nbero. 
©riiiinal  Uropo. 


AMERICAN    HOMBERG, 
128.  6d,  and  158.  6d. 


ORIGINAL   TROPO, 

Sun  and  Rain  Proof, 
By  Post,  lis.  and  13s.  6d. 


These  Hats  are  manufactured  specially  for  the 

Australian  Climate.     Comfortable^  Durable  and 

Fashionable. 

SAFELY    BOXED   FOR    POSTAL   ORDERS. 


e.    MOUNTCASTLE   &   SONS, 

326    GEORGE    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


sT  B     *'■' 


THE    LION    BRAND. 

IdefyaD 

U 
approach 

il: 


iNUFAcniRiNG  Confectioner. 


Jk 
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SCRIBNERS     1/. 

MAGAZINE     Monthly. 


PUBLISHED  noNTHLY   I    Yearly, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

AUSTRALASIAN    EDITION. 

Worid-wide  Reputation  for  Excellence 

Both  Literary  and  Artistic. 


GORDON  &  COTCH,  Publishers. 


BROOKS 
ROBINSON    ® 


OPALITE," 


AND  CO.  LTD. 


THE    NEW 
WALL    TILING. 

Beautiful  and  Everlasting. 

Always  Clean. 

For  Bathrooms,  LavatoriM, 
etc.,  etc. 


ART/ST/C 


0 

Eitablished 
J  854. 

9 


mall  Papers 


ALL    GRADES. 


Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
Higfh-Relief  Ceiling  Decorations. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates. 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to   65    ELIZABETH    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


WicKHAM    House   Hydropathic    Establishment, 


WICKHAM    TERRACE.    BRISBANE.    QUEENSLAND. 


Wickham  House  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  Brisbane, 
directly  opposite  the  parks, 
and,  owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, open  to  the  exhilar- 
ating breezes  from  all 
quarters.  It  has  been  de- 
signed and  fitted  for  its 
peculiar  purpose,  and  is  re- 
plete with  all  modern  re- 
quirements for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  scientific 
treatment  of  Hydropathy, 

HYOROTHERAPEUTIC 
SERVICE. 

Hydropathy  has  made 
great    advances    from    the 


time  when  cold  water 
alone  was  used,  and  Medi- 
cal Electricity  almost  a' 
known.  We  have  nc 
not  only  the  PacTc, 
Dripping  Sheets,  Sitz,  but, 
in  addition.  Hot  Air, 
Steam,  Russian,  Hot  and 
Cold  Spray,  Ascending 
Spray,  ^  and  Douche, 
Shower  Rain,  Needle, 
Wave^  Electric  and  Hy- 
dro-Electric, with  Chemi- 
cal, Medicated,  Oxygen, 
Massage  and  Electric  Mas 
sage,  with  others  as  re- 
quired. 


Resident   Physician  :    J 

The  climate  of  Brisbane  as  a  winter  health  resort  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  faculty  in  the  South- 
ern States,  whilst  the  superiority  of  the  treatment 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment  for 
all  such  diceases  as  Indigestion,  Stomach  and  Liver 
Troubles,  Sciatica.  Rheumatism,  Constipation,  Piles, 
Skin  Diseases,  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles,  etc. 
"  The  treatment,"  writes  an  old  patient  in  1898,  "  so 
far  from  being  repugnant  to  patients,  is  pleasant  in  the 

Reference  kindly  permitted  to  former  patients. 
Tarms  from  fi3  3s.|  aecordina;  to  position  of  room. 


BINNS    SOUTHAM,    M.D.,    M.R.C.S. 


extreme,  so  much  so  that  I  and  other  patients  used  to 
long  for  the  hour  of  treatment,  as  a  heavy  smoker  longs 
for  his  pipe.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  treat- 
ment is  the  cheerfulness  and  airiness  of  the  surround- 
ings. There  is  no  laying-up  in  state;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patients  are  encouraged  to  keep 
as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible,  and 
indulge  in  bagatelle  and  other  indoor  amuse- 
ments." 

Prospectus  on  application 
Manager,  Wickham  House  Hydro,  Brisbane. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    RECENT    LETTERS: 


MR.  W.  A.  MARSH, 

Journalist,   Sydney. 


"  Your  common  sense  IMemory  System  does  you, 
as  its  author,  infinite  credit.  I  have  just  been  applying 
it  to  the  iearuin?  of  Latin  roots,  and  their  English  sy- 
nonyms, and  am  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults. What  would  have  been  a  task,  because  slow  drud- 
gery, is  now  an  exhilarating  pleasure — a  simple  de- 
light. I  can  already  see  that  the  principles  of  your 
system  can  be  used  and  applied  in  every  field  of  study 
with  gratifying  success." 


MR.  E.  J.  W.  CALDECOAT, 

Princetown,  Victoria. 


"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  not  wasted  my  money 
or  time  on  your  Memory  Lessons.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
Memory  is  concerned,  [  am  already  a  different  man. 
To  preachers,  speakers,  and  students  in  all  branches 
it  is  simply  invaluable.  I  shall  certainly  recommend 
your   system   wherever  I  can. 


MISS  E.  M.  DA  VIES, 

Teacher,  Kyamba,  N.S.W. 


"  I  have  already  found  your  system  to  be  a  great 
help  in  my  studies,  in  fact  it  imparts  a  new  interest 
to  every  branch  of  learning.  By  its  rules  a  list  of  dis- 
connected facts  can  be  easily  fixed  in  the  mind,  so  that 
it   seems   impossible   ever   to   for>^et    them,"    etc.,   etc. 


MR.  J.  J.  BLACKMORE, 

Teacher,  Balranald,  N.S.W. 


"  I  learnt  the  Memory  system  from  you  THIRTEEN 
ycnrs  ago.  Ever  since  then  I  have  applied  it  to  my 
scholastic  work  and  am  quite  satisfied.  ...  I  have 
strongly  advised  my  assistant,  who  is  studying  for  a, 
higher    classification,    to    acquire    a    knowledge    of    the 


'Review  of  Reviews,'' 

October,   1900. 


"Professor  Brown  HAS  COMBINED  THE  GOOD 
I'OINTS  OF  THE  BEST  SYSTEMS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  TRIED  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND." 
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J.V     VFTVLFlttrV  ,  rf^>.— 


UlDIO. 

jrot 

PiTIKKr 


FRETWORK, 
CARVING. 


Highest  Awards.  Gold  Medals. 


Brass,   Bent  Iron,   Burnt-wood,   Bamboo, 
Leather  "Work,  and  Picture  Framing, 


Catalogue,  1000  Illustrations,  Post  Free,  6d. 

GIVEN  AWAY  to  each  purchaser  of  this  Edition  o;  our  Cata 

logiae,  a  Full-sired  Desig^n  of  the  Bracket  illustrated. 


HAR6ER  BROS., 

Settle,  Yorks,  England. 


s^   R  Dept. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


"  A  PERFECT  Food  for  Infants.' 

Mrs.  AD.\  S.  BALLIX, 

Editress  of  Baby. 


For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS 


"Very  carefully    prepared   and   highly  nu- 
tritious. "-LANCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants 
•and  young  persons." 

Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D 


USED    IN   THE 

RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL   NURSERY. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's  International   Exhibition, 
London,   1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.   NE.WE   &  CO., 
Fordingbridge,  England. 


No  Eqiial 


10,6, 

2,6,  ?  6/ 6,21/- 
25/-  to  £20. 


CATALOGUE   POST   FREE. 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93,  Cheapside,  London,  Eng. 
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A.     BRONNER, 

Speclaligt> 

AUSTRAL  BUILDINGS,  117  COLLINS  STREET  EAST, 

Ranks  foremost  in  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  De- 
bility, Heart  Defects,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  and 
Abdominal  Organs,   Prostate  Gland,  etc. 

His  new  treatment  of  Cancer,  Cancerous  Growths, 
Epithelioma,  Rodent  Ulcers,  etc.,  eradicates  these  dread- 
ful complaints  in  an  absolutely  safe  and  permanent  way, 
without  operation.  See  certificate,  Miss  Sampson,  State 
School  t«aoher,  Warragul,  "Argus  "or  "Age,"  8th  De- 
oember  last. 


sa-       A     POSITIVE     CURE. 


RADAM'S    MICROBE    KILLER 

Is  urin?  thojisands  who  at  last  find  they  can  receive  no  real  per- 
mnnent  relief  from  nausei>us  herbal  boilings  doctored  \ip  with  crude 
gin  or  alcohol,  ali">es,  purging  or  coarse  iron  pills,  and  old  school  doc- 
tors. It  ciires  ALL  diseases  and  is  a  household  remedy  all  over 
the  world. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  all  this,  Radam's  Microbe  Killer 
just  cures  every  disease  because  it  goea  to  the 
root  of  your  illness  "  Microbes."  Illness  is  simply  disease  or 
Microbes  in  your  blood  .ind  Badani's  Microbe  Killer  kills  these 
Microbes,  your  blood  is  then  pure  and  you  are  well. 

Price  in  Victoria,  40oz.  bottles,  43.  6d.,  gallon  jars,  153. 

A^nts  in  QrKBSSLAND:  311  Queen  Street,  Brisbane.  South  Ans- 
tbalia:  J.  W.  Cocking,  Topham  Street,  Adelaide.  New  Zialand  : 
Malcolm  and  Grigg,  ISl  Princes  Street,  Dunedin  ;  Kempthorne  and 
Prosser,  Wellinifton.  Victoria  :  Every  retail  and  wholesale 
Chemist,  and  at  the  head  office  for  Australasia,  594  Collins  Street 
(near  Spencer  Street),  Melbourne. 


A    WONDERFUL 

COUGH    REMEDY! 

Bonnington's 

CARRAGEEN, 

OR 

IRISH  MOSS 

.     .     FOR     .     . 

ALL   LUNG   COMPLAINTS, 
BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHMA, 

INFLUENZA. 

^.   Bottles   16   and   2/6, 


ALSTON'S 

PATENT 


STEEL  WINDMILLS   P«l1(V  BCOKl 


^' 


Patent 
Steel 
Water- 
Trou£^hs. 

Manufactu- 
rer and  Im- 
porter o-f  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering: 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 

The  Cheapest, 
Simpleit,  and 
Moit  DurabU 

MILL 
ITanufactured. 

Awarded  8  Gold 

Medals. 

Hundi»d»  of 

Testimoniala. 

The  Largest 

Manufacturer 
and  Supplier  in 

the  Australian 

Colonies 

CatalogTiee  Fres 

on  Application. 

Specially  adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply, 


90TH 
THOUSAND. 


THE  SELF  AND 
SEX  SERIES 

have  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  Rev.  F. 
B.  Meyer,  B.A.,  Rev. 
John  Clifford,  D.D., 
Rev.ThomasSpurgeon, 
Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton, 
D.D.,  Frederick  A. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  L.  Ormis- 
ton  Chant,  Rev.Charle* 
M.  Sheldon,  Rev.  Fran- 
cis E.  Clark,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  D  D., 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
and  hundreds  of  others. 


SVLVASL'S   STALL,    D.D. 

BOOKS   TO   MEN. 


By  Sylvanu-s  Stall,  D.D. 


JAMES  ALSTON, 


Nbar  Quekn's  Bbidgi 


South  Melbourne. 


What  a  Youn^  Boy  Ougrht  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  Forty-five  Ought  to  Know. 

BOOKS    TO    WOMEN.      By   Mrs.    Mary   Wood- 
Allkn,  M.D.,  and  Mr.s.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,   M.D, 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know, 

What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

I'ritf;  4.8.  per  copy,  post  free.     For  saie  everywhere.     Send  for- 

circulars  and  table  of  contents.     Canvassers  wanted  everywwhers. 

VIR    PUBLISHING    CO..    7    R,    IMPERIAL    ARCADE, 
LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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^'•otyDeCors*'' 


THE   CELEBRATED 


r  R    CORSETS 

Have    far    and    away    the    Largest    Sale 

of  ANY    CORSET,    British  or  Foreign, 

in  the  World. 


C.B.  CORSETS  set  oflf  good  figures  to  perfection.     Even  indiflFereni 

figures  are  endowed  with  grace  and  symmetry  by  wearing 

C.B.   CORSETy. 


C.B.    CORSETS, 

WHEREVER   EXHIBITED,    HAVE  ALWAYS  TAKEN 
HIGHEST    POSSIBLE    AWARDS. 


C.B.  CORSETS   are  undoubtddly  the  most  durable  of  any  Corsets  ; 

as    a    guarantee,    they    are    English    made.     Five   Thousand    English 

Girls  are  Employed  to  make  them  in  the  Six  English  Factories. 


THE    ONLY    INFALLIBLE    RE1V3EDY 
FOR  - 


NERVOUS  TROUBLES. 


Health,    Strength    and    Vigour 

Restored  in  Four  Weeks. 
DR.     RICORD'S      ESSENCE     OF 
Life  has  been  used  for  over  30 
YEARS     with     unprecedented 
success  throughout  the  world. 


AGENTS    FOR    AUSTRALASIA  : 

PERRY  &  CO.,  47  QuKEN  Strf.kt,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Victorian  Sub-Aoents  :— R.  W.  BEDDOME  &  CO  ,254  Bourke 

Street,  and  HOOD  &  CO.,  215  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
South  Australia  :— FAULDING  &  CO.,  Adelaide. 
Western  Australia  :— FAULDING  &  CO  ,  Perth. 
New  South  Walks  :— W.  H.  SOUL  k  CO.,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
Ta3.mama:— HATTON  &  LAWS,  Launceston,  and  WEAVER 

&  CO.,  Hobart. 

Retail  all  Chem  srs. 

In  Cases  at  12/-,  or  four  quantities  In  one  for  36/-. 


WATCHES 


FREE 


Ladies' 

or 
Gents'. 


V*Y    I    U*EF*L    I    W*T*H    |    I    !    G**N    |   *F  TJ 
GU*SS    I    R*G*T     I    &     I    B*Y    I    A    I    CH**N. 


In  ord»r  to  introduce  our  business  into  every  Household  in 
Aii'stralia  we  undertake  and  guarantee  to  GIVE  AWAY  one  of  our 
World  fa^ed  £2  108.  SOLID  SILVER  CENTRE- SECOND  STOP 
watches'  or  a  Lad'es' or  Gents'  Solid  Si!v,r  KEYLESS  HUNTER 
to  everv  reader  who  sends  the  correct  reading  of  the  above  Puzzle. 

CONDITIONS.— That  your  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is  correct,  and 
that  vou  further  undertake,  if  correct,  to  purchase  one  of  our 
SOLID  SILVER  (Single  or  bouble)  CHAINS.  Send  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  for  reply. 

Addrks.s  : 

The  Manaser  THE    GLOBE   WATCH    COMPANY  LTD., 
105  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
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Better  Than 


i:Till 


m 


Cod=Liver  Oil.  ^ 

Few   can    take  eod-liver  oil  for  any   leng-th  of  time  witliout  seriously  dis-  ^ 

turbing  the  digestive  functions.      Angier's  Emulsion,  on  the  othe*!-  hand,   is  = 

pleasant  to  take,   does  not  repeat  or  cause  nausea,  and  agrees  with  the  most  ^g 

delicate  stomach,  aiding  digestion  instead  of  disturbing  it.     The  gain  in  weight  H 

Irom  its  use  is  fully  e(}ual  to  that  from  cod-liver  oil,  while  at  the  same  time  it  f^ 

has  healing  and  curative  \  irtues  which  cod-liver  oil  does  not  possess,  and  wliich  ^ 

particularly  adapt  it  to  the  treatment  of  consumption  and   other  rhiDiiic   hint/  = 

attections  and  wasting  diseases.     It  relieves  the  most  obstinate  cuuuh  -umI  lH,•ll^  ^ 

soreness  and   inflammation  of  throat  and  lungs.     It  soothes  and  (iisinttits  the  ^§ 

iiirestive  tract,  checking  fermentation,  and  keeping  the  digestive  organs  in  a  s 

healthy  condition  to  perform  their  functions  naturally.      It  is  prescribed  by  the  ^ 

medical  profession  for  troublesome  Coughs,   Bronchitis,    Weak    Lungs,    Con-  ^ 

-umption,  and  all  Chronic  Lung  Affections ;  also  for  Chronic  Bowel  Disorders  ^ 

and  Wasting  Diseases.  ^ 

JL    FREE    SAHIPLE  ,g 

On  receii>t  of  4d.  for  postage.         Mention  this  paper.  1^ 

CAUTION.  -Ours  is  the  oiisinal  Petroleum   Emulsion.      It   is  made  with  a  special  oil  ;g 

olitained  from  particular  wells,   ami  carefully  purified  by  our  own  process.     Imitations  made  :^ 

\vith  ordinary  petroleum  cannot  have  the  same  effect.  ' jg| 

BE    SURE    TO    GET    ANGIER'S.  | 

Of  all    Chemists   and   Drug   Stores.  =^ 

THE    ANGIER    CHEMICAL    COMPANY,     LIMITED,    SYDNEY,    N.S.W.  ^ 

^i  ill  ill  .ill  ::iiiiiii  .III  Jill  .iiijiii 111  jiiiiii  ]iiiii!  Jill  ill  Jill  :iii:ii 


mhat  j$  Vour  Opinion 


Of  the  person  who  will  not  take  advantage  of  this  Offer?     We 

SILVER-PLATE,     GILD,     ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BRONZE,     LACQUER     OR     OXIDIZE 

Anything  you  have  or  can  buy  from  the  Jeweller.     "We  are  willing  to  stand  or  fall 
by  your  judgment  in  the  Repairing  of  these  Articles,  or  in  Manufacturing 

TROPHIES,    CUPS,    VASES,    SHIELDS,    TEA   and    COFFEE   SERVICES,   etc., 

OR     MOUNTING 

HORNS,   SHELLS,   EMU   EGGS,   HEIRLOOMS,   BRIC-A-BRAC,  etc 

WILLINGTON  BROS.,  587  George  St.,  Sydney. 
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HEALTH 


RESTORED     IN  -^jTjg 

__^__^__^___^___  A     DOSE.    .    .    .  ^^M 

RafFan's  """^ 

Catarrh    2/6     STRENGTH 

Remedy  — — 

55     ELGIN    ST.,    CARLTON, 
Or    3    GAi^RAWAY'S    ROOMS,    QUEEN'S    WALK, 
MELBOURNE. 


The  attention  of  Storekeepers  is  invited  to  the  above. 
The  Sales  are  Phenomenal. 


<  l^  L. 


Over  100  Years  have  proved  their  Value. 

G.  L.  ROBERTS.  W.D. 


Dn.  ROBERTS' 

POOR  MANS  FRIEND 

OINTMENTS 


The  best  for  all 
SKIN  DISEASES.  CHROMC 
SORES,  ULCERATED  L.GS 
PIMPt^iS.  S   REEYES.  &c. 


Born  1766,  Died  18; 


^'^  Dr.  ROBERTS' 

ALTERATIVE  PILLS 

for  all  impurities  of  the  blood. 
Invaluable  for  Skin  Diseases, 
Prices,  is.  i!4d.  and  zs.  gd  each 
of  Medicine  Vendors,  or  post  free  f 
for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers, 
BEACH  &  BARNICOTT,  Ltd., 
Bridport. 


UNDER  VICE-REGAL 
PATRONAGE. 


THE 

NAME    OF 
PALING    &    CO 


EASY    TIME    PAY- 
MENT   TERMS. 


CATALOGUES    SENT 
POST    FREE. 


On  a  Piano  or  other  Musical  Instrument  is  of  great  value,  as  it  is  a  synonym  for  experience,  progress,  probity. 

PALING   &   CO.,  being  the  LARGEST  DEALERS  IN  PIANOS,  can  buy  cheaper  than  other  houses,  and 

this  is  the  reason  they  give  so  much  better  value.     A  careful  examination  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  will 

demonstrate  that  their  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  are  pre-eminent  in  all-round  merit  and  intrinsic  value. 

THE    STEINWAY,  THE    BRINSMEAD, 

THE    LIPP    PIANOS 

Cannot  be  excelled  in  TOUCH  or  TONE,  and  they  are  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill,  constructed  with  special 

regard  to  durability.     In  beauty  and  chaste  elegance  of  design  they  are  far  in  advance  of  competition.     Special 

attention  is  directed  to  the  other  Pianos,  which  are  equally  good  value,  namely,  the 

JULIUS  FEURICH,  GORS  &  KALLMANN,  UEBEL  &  LECHLEITER, 
"VICTOR,"    "BELLING,"    THE    ESTEY   ORGANS. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  CO.  LTD., 

SYDNEY. 


Established 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


Thi  FAMOrS  RFMFPY  for 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  o-f  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia, 

COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA     AND     CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  ot 
Breathini:,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delishtful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  It  18  invaUiable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comfortini;  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  It  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Loughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generallv 
eulficieni,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 


^^  BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO   ILL   TO    LKAVK    HIS    BED. 
A   COMPLKTK   CURE. 


"  Mr.  W.  O.  Hearne— Pear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  :iiy  case.  About  three 
ye-.rs  ago  I  began  to  cough  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
l.adii.iUy  trot  worse,  and  I  berame  very  weak'and  troubled  with  night 
iweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  <iuantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  wa.'  blood  in  the  expectora:ed  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
rahous  other  treatmenis  had  been  tried",  but  without  benefit.  It  wag 
»t  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
%  course  of  the  medicine,  "when  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
ked,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  ha\  e  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks— Yours  grate- 
f«llr  "J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E.,  London." 


AGONISING    COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   by   ONE    DOSE    of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.     CURED    by   TWO    BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchiiis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine"  months,  and  the  cough  wag 
•0  distressingly  bad  at  n-ghts  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
Are.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,"  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
deae,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  Vou  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"  Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTliURY." 


GRATITUDE   AND    APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CURED  IN   THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  SciEyripic  Aitstralian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 

"  Dear   Mr.    Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 

effective,  and  if  there  is  anybodv  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 

Sears  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
[earnea  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
Mcne  three  years  ai:o,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
WM  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
H  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
9t  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•'  PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   &   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE    WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 

"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36 dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  t.o  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
as  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  dosis. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"THOMASON.   CHATER   &  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
shitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
ander  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  SitTied  by  the  Rev  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
»Dd  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE   CURED    BY   THREE   BOTTLES. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes:—"  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A    FEW    EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS- 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses.- P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie'S 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.— D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  viaQuirindi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria."  ^ 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  sm.othering  has  completely  left  me.— (Mrs.)  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  hasall  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morunda'h,  N.S.W  " 

•I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous.— D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S  VV." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly. — O.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— {Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  -O.  SETTER,  Bourke. 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  your>  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody.— S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Sidine. 
N.S.W"  *' 

"I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  bri«< 
trial. -JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Se^-ern  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well.— H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  n 
very  bad  Bronchitis.— A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  sati8fie4  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOI),  Alma,  near  Mr'yborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  ita 
effects— CHAS.  WHYBROVV,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlingford,  VtO- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure. — ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

3eaAll8i2e.  28.  6d. ;  large,  4s.  6d.    Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.    Forwarded  by  post  to  any  addreea  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  olease  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews.  '" 
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A.  BOWMAN 

HAS    TAKEN     THE 
5/-   DUTY   OFF   HIS 

25s.  Crupp 
Boots, 


And  is  now  selling 
them  at  London  price, 

You  can  have  English  Boots  at  London  Prices. 

Try  them  and  save  money. 

294  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

(Near  the  Block), 

and  at  145   KING  STREET, 
AND  318   GEORGE   STREET,   SYDNEY. 


Dr.LANGSTON'S 

VEGETABLE  CURE   FOR 

DRU^KENNESS 

A  Tested  and  Infallible  Remedy. 

Within  the  reach   of  all,  can   be  given  SECRETLY. 
NO   FAILURES.  CURES  GUARANTEED. 

A  genuine  Home  Treatment  without  dangerous  hypo- 
dermic injections.      Call  or  write  for  treatise,  posted, 

two  stamps.     Prepared  only  at  the  Laboratory  of 

SURGEON    LANGSTON 

iM.R.CS.  Eng., 

68  RUSSELL  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


GOLD  CURE 


For 


ALCOHOLISM 


BOTH  and  the 

cSre"   morphia  habit. 


BI-GHLORIDE    OF    GOLD    TREATMENT  \' 

FOR    VICTORIA, 

Established  nine  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wolfenden,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNE, 

REV.  A.   R.   EDGAR,  Superintendent. 
This  is  its  Guarantee  of  Good  Faith. 


rpHE  TREATMENT  which  is  conducted  at  the  Insti- 
-L  tute,  "Otira,"  Jolimont  Squarb,  Jolimoxt,  in 
private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
stroys the  craving  and  desire  for  drink  and  drugs,  and 
Bets  their  victim  free.  At  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  system  and  makes  him  a  better  man  physically.  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  watches  each  case. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis).    Address  to  the  Institute 
Mr.  a.  J.  Dbrhick,  CentraJ  Mission,  Melbourne, 

MSNTION  THIS  PaPBR. 


elbourne.  ( ' 
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THE    GREAT    HERBAL    BLOOD    REMEDY. 


Mr.  PARKS,  ot  Frederick  Gully,  Bendigo,  Vic- 
toria, swears  that  VITADATIO  has  cured 
him    of 

CANCER    IN   THE   TONGUE. 


To  Mr.  Palmer—  May  31,  1901. 

I.  Frederick  P.irks,  of  California  Gully,  near  Bendigo, 
in  tiie  fetate  of  \'ictoria,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  de- 
clare that  this  is  my  testimonial  to  you  on  behalf  of 
my  cure.  I  have  been  a  sufferer  with  cancer  in  the 
mouth  for  the  past  six  years.  I  went  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  lirst  thing  they  did  was  to  take  the  tongue 
right  out.  In  two  months'  time,  after  the  operation, 
the  cancer  prew  again;  it  got  larger  than  before.  The 
doctors  =aid  that  nothing  could  be  done,  so  1  went 
home  and  was  put  to  bed.  I  asked  mv  wife  to  get  me 
a  bottle  of  ^TITADATIO.  I  took  half  a  bottle  that 
night,  and  in  three  days  I  was  able  to  take  oatmeal 
and  sago,  and  have  had  no  other  medicine  but  VITA- 
j).-\.TJO  within  my  mouth.  I  can  solemnly  declare 
t'.at  the  world  does  not  know  the  power  of  VfTA- 
D  \TJO.  I  am  the  only  one  living  out  of  forty-five 
cases  of  cancer  treated  la.«t  vear.  and  can  solemnly 
i^wear  that  only  for  VITADATIO  I  would  not  be  here 
iiow,  so  I  think  j'ou  can  guarantee  a  cure  for  cancer, 
as  mine  was  a  very  bad  case;  there  being  no  hope,  the 
doctors  .said,  and  now  I  can  take  any  kind  ot  food 
the  sam.e  as  before  the  operation.  And  I  make  this 
solemn  declaration,  conscientiously  believing  the  same 
to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
\  ictoria  rendering  persons  making  a  false  declaiation 
punishable  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

F.    PARKS. 

Declared  before  me,  at  Bendigo,  in  the  State  aforesaid, 
this  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

J.  M.  DA  VIES,  J. P. 

CONSUMPTION     versus    VITADATIO. 

Another  Victory  for  the  Great  Herbal 

Remedy. 

P.FAD  ilK.   RUDDOCK'S   TESTIMONY. 

192  Elizabeth-st.,  North  Richmond,  Melbourne. 
MR.  S.  A.  PALMER,  April  22,  1901. 

Dear  Sir,— It  affords  me  verv  great  pleasure  to  let 
you  knew  what  Webber's  VITADATIO  has  done  for 


me.  Two  years  ago  last  January  I  was  brought  home 
to  my  wiie  \  try  ill;  a  very  peculiar  feeling  came  over 
me:  which  caused  me  to  become  quite  helpless.  My  wife 
sent  for  a_  doctor;  he  ordered  me  to  be  painted  with 
iodine.  This  v.as  done  for  seven  weeks,  and  he 
(the  doctor)  then  ordered  me  to  the  Alfred  Hospital. 
After  being  there  for  two  months,  the  doctor  sent  me 
home,  stating  that  I  was  too  weak  to  go  under  an 
operation,  and  said  that  I  must  go  for  a  trip  in  the 
countiy.  I  did  so,  and  returned  home  slightly  better; 
but  after  a  few  days  I  became  much  worse  with  pneu- 
monia, and  after  suffering  six  months  between  life  and 
death,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  to  the  Sana- 
torium for  Con.sumptiyes  at  Echuca.  My  wife  inter- 
viewed the  lady  secretarv  of  the  Sanatorium,  stationed 
at  Kew,  and  after  examination  by  the  doctors  they  pro- 
nounced me  a  (it  patient  for  that  institution,  as  I  was 
full  of  consumption,  but  that  I  could  not  get  in  for  a 
fortnight,  as  there  would  not  be  a  vacant  bed  till  then. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  Campbell,  grocer  and  wood  and  coal 
nierchant,  of  Vere  and  Nicholson  streets,  Abbots- 
ford,  and  now  of  Faiificld,  urged  me  very  strongly  to 
try  VITADATIO,  ^vhich  I  did.  The  first  bottle  upset 
me  very  much,  but  by  the  time  1  had  finished  the 
second  bottle  T  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  on  taking 
the  third  bottle  I  felt  so  improved  that  I  decided  not  to 
go  to  the  Echuca  Sanatorium.  My  wife  took  that  message 
to  the  secretary  to  tiiat  effect.  I  continued  with  VITA- 
DATfO,  and  after  taking  nine  bottles  1  was  able  to  go 
to  work,  so  I  called  on  Mr.  VVallbridge,  carrier,  Lincoln- 
street,  North  Richmond  (my  last  employer)  and  started 
at  once,  and  have  been  there  ever  since.  1  do  very 
heavy  work  delivering  coal.  I  feel  strong  and  healthy 
and  can  truthfullv  say  that  VITADATIO  has  saved 
my  life,  and  the  least  T  can  do  is  to  hand  you  this 
testimonial.  It  is  one  year  and  eight  months  since  I 
took  the  last  bottle  of  VITADATIO.  I  have  lived 
in  this  locality  for  many  years,  and  am  well  known.  I 
Will  give  further  information  to  anvone  calling  at  iny 
above  address  as  regards  my  illness  and  cure  by  VITA- 
DATIO, and  you  can  refer  to  any  of  the  undermen- 
tioned names,  who  are  quite  prepared  to  substantiate 
my  statement.— Yours   faithfullv, 

THOMAS  0.  RUDDOCK. 

E.  Ruddock,  2S  St.  Phillip-st.,  Abbotsford. 

A    Starr,  Varian  and  Hunter  streets,  Abbotsford. 

Samuel    Eadley    Hamblcton,    bootmaker,    3S2    Smith- 
street,  Collingwood. 

on;^'?^^•  ^-  Kennedy,  family  grocer  (45  years'  standing), 
390   Drummond-street.   Carlton. 

J.  Campbell,  Bastins-st.,  near  Fairfield  Station. 

Thos.  Wallhridge,  08  Lincoln-st.,  Richmond. 


For   furth 


ER     PARTICULARS, 


S.    A.    PALMER,   45   <&  47   BOURKE  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


Correspondence    Invited. 


Write    for    Testimonials. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please 


mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


vwi.'rtitsx 


HIS   THE    Blame. 
IVeiler  (aho  has  upstt  aimt  a  pint  of  soup  dmtm  du  eld  itntUmaifs  back)  /  "  Koi 
,  WORD,  Sir,  not  a  word  ;  mv  riULi  cntuielv." 


fOR  THE  HAIH 


It  is  the  most  reliable  and  the  best 
preparation  for  the  hair,  you  can  obtain, 
110  years  success  proves  this.    It 

PRESERVES    THE    HAIR 

restores  it  when  thin  or  withered,  cures 
baldness,  eradicates  scurf,  is  specially 
adapted  for  Ladies' and  Childrens' Hair^ 
and  is  also  sold  in  a 

GOLDEN    COLOUR 

for  fair  or  grey  hair,  which  does  not 
stain  or  darken  the  hair,  or  linen. 
Sold  by  Stores  or  Chemists.  Ask  for 
Rowlands, 67,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


This  Popular  English  Sweet 
Is  shipped  regfularly  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Australia. 


BUTTER-SCOTCH  , 

k (The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children).  A 


Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CONFECTIONERS 
AND  STORES. 


Works 


London.    Enqland. 


MEMORY 


SUCCESS    AT    EXAMS,-MIND    WANDERING   CURED,^ 

SPEAKING  WITHOUT  NOTES,-BOOKS   MASTERED  IN, 

ONE    READING,    by    the 

PELMAN    System 

^'^  MEMORY    TRAINING. 

Scientific  Development  of  the  Natural  Memory, 

THE  PELMAN  .SYSTEM  is  easy  and  interesting-,  the  youngest  and. 
oldest  can  learn  it,  and  it  is  of  special  value  to 

Clerg:y  and    Ministers,  Students  and  Teachers,, 

Doctors  and  Lawyers,  Civil  Service  Candidates> 

Business  Men,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  Successful  Students. 


The  British  Weekly  says: — "Excellent  work  is  being-  dona 
bv  the  bchool  of  Memory  Training.  For  public  speakers,  writers, 
preachers,  siudents  and  business  men,  such  a  system  is  invaluable." 

Great  Thoug^hts  says:— "The  system  is  almost  indispensable 
to  examination  candidates  and  the  student  of  languages;  to  the 
preacher  who  would  dispense  with  notes  it  is  a  necessity  " 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION.— Pelnian's  System  ia  taught 
as  thoroughly  by  Postal  Lessons  as  by  voice.  Pupils  in  the  Colonies 
experience  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  course.  The  Lesson,"*  are  con- 
ducted in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Dutch  at  the  optioo 

of  the  Pupil  

Prospectus,  Testimonials,  etc.,  post-free  from  the  Secretary, 

Pelman's  School  of  Memory  Training^ 

(Box  46),  70    BERNERS   ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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"CYCLONE"    WOVEN    WIRE    GATES 

LIGHT.    STRONG.    AND    RABBIT    PROOF. 

Made    of    STF>EL    TUiiE,    ^vith 
Malleable  IROX  FITTINt^S  : 


Mith    Galvanised    Steel 
Wire  Moven  on  to  vbe  frann;s. 


CANT    SAG    OR    PULL  THE 
POSTS   OVER. 


\\'eiglit  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under 
50  lbs. 


Hinges,  Catches  and  Stops  com- 
plete. Can  be  himg  in  a  few 
minutes. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Fence,  Gates  and  Droppers. 


"Cyclone"  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  128  Franklin  St.,  Melbourne. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATION. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
)     OPTICIAN 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE    CCMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  cnce  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Ey®i, 

Granular  Eyelids,  Uiferation  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
iSs   sareful   housewife  should    be  without    Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  placeSj   m 
kiflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  preveisO 
»ny  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.     Bottles  2/-  and  3/6,  post  tree  to  any  part  ot  the  Colonies. 


1  TO    MARK    THE    NEW    CENTURY/ 

IQRANUMA   PRIZES! 

200    WATCHES.       200    BRACELETS. 


We  have  been  notified  by  the  Proprietors  of  GRAISJUMA  that  they  have  made  a  Special  Purchase 
direct  from  the  Manufacturers  of  200  Watches,  and  200  Gold  Bracelets.  These  handsome  prizes  they 
hav«  instructed  us  to  distribute  among  the  consumers  of  GRANUMA,  as  follows: — 

To  each  of  the  first  400  persons  sending  in  40  large,  or  80  small,  Trade  Marks  (two  small  Trade  Marks 
to  equal  one  large),  a  Watch  or  Gold  Bracelet,  as  desired,  will  be  posted  free  to  any  address  in  Australia. 
Persons  who  may  tje  unable  to  collect  the  number  required  to  secure  a  Watch  or  Bracelet  will  receive  Is. 
per  dozen  for  the  Large  and  6d.  per  dozen  for  the  Small  Trade  Marks  collected. 

The  GRANUMA  Competitions  formerly  have  given  valuable  prizes  to  three  persons  only,  and  in 
order  that  the  many,  and  not  the  few,  may  benefit  by  this  distribution,  400  "VALUABLE  PRIZES  will 
be  awarded. 

The  alteration  made  by  the  Proprietors  of  GRANUMA  has  our  approval,  and  as  an  extra  advantage, 
on  our  own  behalf,  the  consumers  of  that  admirable  beverage  KOFE  KOL  may  include  the  Trade  Marks 
with  those  of  GRANUMA,  each  lib.  to  count  as  a  large  and  each  ^Ib.  to  count  as  a  small  GRANUMA 
Trade  Mark. 

^    JAS.    INGLIS   &   CO.,    Ltd.,  Wholesale  Agents. 
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EXCELSIOR 

ESSENCE  OF  COFFEE 

DELICIOUS 


^adam  Papprill  Corset  Co 


Corsetieres. 

and 

Surgical    Belt   Manufacturers 

SYDNEY,     MELBOURNE     AND     BRISBANE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  of  Latest  Designs  in  the  Corset  Maker's 
Art  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


m 


OUR    SPECIALITIES: 


MODEL    FORM 


TRADF    MARK]  CORSETS.  [reG.STIRED. 


Branches  at   The  Block,  MELBOURNE;    Wickham  St..  BRISBANE* 


lead  Office. 
162*163  .^D^HCAPE" 


Rasawatte 


(Blue    Label     1,9  ) 

Red    Label     1,6      Per  L 
(Brown  Label    15  ) 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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ESTbd. 
1766. 


WALPOLES' 

BEING    MANUFACTURERS 


ESTbd, 
1766. 


IRISH  DAMASKS  AND  LINENS, 

•  .I'OliS    ARK    SOLD    AT 

MANUFACTURERS'     PRICES. 


13-  ALL    ORDERS    VALUE    £20    SENT 
CARRIAGE     PAID 

TO     PORT     OF     LANDING  — 

AND  A  rORTION  OF  C\RRIAGK  PAID  ON  ALL  ORDERS  OVER 

£5  IN  VALUE,  AS  BELOW  : 

VALl'E  OF  GOODS       ..     £5    0    0         £10    0     0         £15     0    0 

PART  CARRIAGE  ..       O.iO  076  090 

DELIVERED  AT  PORT  \ 

OF  LANDING  FOR 


£5    5    0         £10    7    6         £15    9    0 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE 

OF 

IRISH  TABLE  DAMASK,  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS, 

CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS,  SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  ETC. 
All  GiX)D3  Hkmm  D  and  .Markkd  Frkb  of  Charok. 


WALPOLE   BROS.    LTD. 

16    BEDFORD   ST.,     BELFAST. 

LONDON,     DUBLIN     AND     WARINGSTOWN. 


'   King'."]  • 

HER  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 
Tirepressible  Pupil:  "Oh,  Miss  Simpson,  now's 
your  chance  for  a  pair  of  gloves." 


PERFECTION 


CD 


Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  ttie  Best. 


Complete  in  Four  Volumes.    Crown  8to.    With  Portraits,  Facsimilea  and  Plans.     16/-  Post  Free  any  Address. 

HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE: 

The  Story  of  the  Great  War,  1793-1815. 

By  W.  H.   FITCHETT,   B.A.,   LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  "  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  &0. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  VOLUMES: 

VOL.  I.-FROM  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  EGYPT.  VOL  III.-TIIE  WAR  IN  THE  PENINSULA. 

With  16  Portraits  and  8  Plans.  With  16  Portraits  and  15  Plans. 

VOL.  U.-THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SEIA.  VOL.  IV.-WATERLOO  AND  ST.  HELENA. 

With  16  Portraits  and  6  Plans.  With  16  Portraits  and  10  Plans. 

"Review  of  Reviews"   Office,  167-9  Queen  Street,   Melliourne. 
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This  and  no  Other 

is  the  Original  and  Genuine  Syrup  of 
Figs,  now  Ivuown  everywhere  as 

california 
Syrup  of  Figs 

THE  DELIGHTFUL  LIQUID  LAXATIVE. 

nPHE  pleasant  method  and  beueficial 
■^  effects  of  this  well-known  remedy, 
manufactured  by  the  California  Fig 
Syrup  Company,  illustrate  the  value  of 
obtaini'-^g  the  liquid  laxative  principles 
of  pla'its  known  to  be  medicinally  laxa- 
tive and  presenting  them  in  the  form 
most  refreshing  to  the  taste  and  accept- 
able to  the  system.  It  is  the  one 
perfect  strengthening  laxative, 

CLEANSING  THE  SYSTEM  EFFECTUALLY, 

DISPELLING  GOLDS  AND  HEADACHES, 

PREVENTING  FEVERS,    OVERCOIVIING  HABITUAL 

CONSTIPATION  PERMANENTLY. 

Its  perfect  freedom  from  every  ob- 
jectionable quality  and  substance,  and 
its  a.cting  on  the  kidneys,  hver  and 
bowels,  gently  yet  promptly,  without 
weakening  or  irritating  them,  make  it 
the  ideal  laxative.  In  order  to  get  its 
beneficial  effects,  and  to  avoid  imita- 
tions, please  remember  the  full  name 
of  the  Company  printed  on  the  front  of 
every  package. 


Ask  for  CALIFORNIA  SVRUP  OF  FIGS,  and  look  for  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of  the 

CALIFORNIA    FIG    SYRUP    COMPANY. 


lid.  and  is  gd., 


Depot,  32  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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SOLD     IN     LARGE     BOTTLES    BY 
ALL    CHEMISTS,     AT     2-    EACH. 


THE    NEW  COD   LIVER  OIL  EMULSION 

HYPOL. 

Prosoribod   for   llie    Patients    iu   the    Melbourne    General. 
Women's   and  Children's  Hospitals,   Melbourne,   and   Con- 
sumptive Sanatorium  at  Echuca  and  Macedon. 


HYPOL  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  Coughs  and 
Colds,  and  is  highly  recommended  in  Pulmonary 
Affections.  Debility,  Loss  of  Weight,  Weakness 
from    Influenza,  and  Wasting  Diseases   generally. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

July  2S,  1901. 
"I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating'  that  your  '  H\  pol,'  as  used  at  the  Sana- 
torium at  Echuca  and  Macedon,  as  far  as  internal  medication  is  concerned, 
is  the  medicine  on  which  I  place  most  reliance.  It  rarelv  disaj/rees  with 
patients,  snd  one  is  sure  of  getting  it  freshly  prepared,  which  cannot  always 
t>e  said  of  imported  emulsions." 

(Signed)     DUNCAN     TURNER, 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Consumptive  Sanatorium. 


Henry  Buck  &  Co: 


SHIRT, 


COLLAR, 

AND 

PYJAMA 
MAKERS. 


NEWEST  MATERIALS  FOR  THIS  SEASOiN 

PATTERNS     POSTED    FREE. 


Depot  for 
Dt.  Jaeger's  Pure  Woollen  Underwear 

JAEQER    GUIDE    POSTED. 

74   SWANSTON    STREET. 

MELBOURNE. 


FROM  niE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  BUCHAN. 
The  Ham  Manor  House, 

Newbury,    Berks. 
To  Arthur  ^lale  and  Son. 

Dear  Sirs.— The  Galvanic  Belt  you  sent  me  has  acted 
marvellously  in  my  case.  I  was  suffering  from  ner- 
vousness and  agonising  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bocii.  and  the  moment  I  put  on  the  belt  it  relieved  me. 
and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  I  was  free  from  all 
pain.  What  your  Belt  has  done  for  me  is  the  more 
wonderful  as  the  pain  was  so  intense  I  could  not  stand 
erect.  My  digestive  organs  are  stronger,  and  general 
health  improved.  ^^^^^   ^^.^^^^^^^^. 

BUCHAN. 


l'AMPHT;ET  and  consultation  free.  HALE  &  SON. 
Medical  Galvanists,  105  Regent-street,  London,  W.,  and 
44   CASTLE  RE  AGH-STREET,    SYDNEY. 


Telephone— School,  152  ;  Home,  69  Albion. 


BRISBANE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

.•\l  the  rear  of  the  Tabernacle, 
WiCKHAM    TERRACE,    BRISBANE. 

Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  a'so  a  Preparatory  School  and  Kindergarten 
for  young  children.  Boarders  reside  at  Whytecliffe,  Albion,  with  the 
Principal,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained.  Quarters 
begin  Julv  22  and  October  2.       E.  A.  FEWINGS  (Principa.1). 


SEEDS 


Cataloirie  POST 

And  Ifiii  virieties 

Flower  .Seeds  for  1/-  Stamps 


HERBERT  J.   RUMSEY, 

"  BOROXIA," 

Barber's  Crkkk, 

x.s.w. 


FREE 
ANYWHERE 


For  mutual  advantaiie  when  you  write  to  art  advertiser 


mention  the  Review  of  Ravic 


August  20,  1901. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


HE'D    HAVE     REVENGE. 

Parsofts  Daughter :    "What  is  vol-r  name, 

MY    BOY?" 

Country  Urchin:  "Please,  Miss,  Hezekjah 
Jeremiah  Jones." 

Parson's  Daughter:  "Who  Gave  YOU  that 
name,   do  you  know?" 

Country  Urchin:  "No,  I  don't,  Miss;  lut 
I'd  like  to  find  'im." 


CHILDREN 

nowadays  !iave  notoriously 
BAD  TEETH,  because  the 
White  Bread  they  live  on 
lacks  the  Wheaten  Phos- 
phates (rejected  with  the 
Bran)  which  goto  make  good, 
sound  Teeth,  as  well  as  Bone. 
Brain,  aid  Nerve  substance. 
CERESOS  SALT,  used  like 
common  salt,  supplies  these 
necessary  Phosphates,  and  is. 
therefore,  invaluable  In  the 
daily  food  of  mothers  and 
children. 

Wholesale  Agents— 

PETE-SON    &    Co..    MELBOURNE 

Sold  by  G.'o:ers  and  Stores. 


THE    PIANOLA 


Pianola  in  use  with  Grand  Piano. 


Is  an  Instrument  l>y  means  of  which  an.\  - 
one  can  pUiy  the  Piano.  It  is  increasing; 
the  repertoire  of  amateur  and  professional 
musicians  by  making;  the  entire  literature 
of  the  Piano  instantly  available 

WITHOUT    STUDY    AND 
WITHOUT    PRACTICE. 

The  PIANOLA  looks  like  a  small  cabinet. 
It  has  small  felt-covered  finorers  that  rest 
on  the  keys  of  the  Piano,  and,  operated 
bv  pneumatic  power,  strike  the  keys 
with  a  pliant,  yielding  and  remarkably 
sympathetic  touch  that  cannot  be  dis- 
tingtiished  from  the  human  fingers. 

When  not  in  use  the  PIANOLA  may  be 

easily  rolled  away  from  the  Piano  and 

moved  to  another  part  of  the  room. 


.^^^^.^^S-^r^^^^SS^^^'^'^ 


NO 
COUNTRY    HOME 

IS  CONSIDERED 
COMPLETE    WITHOUT 

A   PIANOLA. 


.ji.^ji.^.^.ji^^^^^^^'^'^'^'^'^ 


The  great  popularity  of  tliese  instruments  in  the  country  home  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  their  practical 
value.  In  these  retreats,  away  from  musical  entertainment,  the  PIANOLA  provides  the  pleasure  of  hearing  any 
composition  one's  mood  may  call  for  at  any  time,  with  the  added  pleasure  of  producing  the  music  one's  self. 

Symphonies,  overtures  or  rag-time  favourites  may  be  summoned  at  will.  Dance  Music  is  always  available. 
The  PIANOLA  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  entertainment,  and  an  invaluable  ally  to  the  hostess,  for  it  is  not 
shy,  and  always  knows  how  to  play  and  always  plays  correctly. 

HENRY   M.   BIRGE   &  CO., 

~)  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA, 

323    GEORGE    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


IF  YOU  ARE  UNABLE  TO  CALL  AND  SEE 
THE  PIANOLA  and  hear  it  played,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you,  on  application, 
our  CatalOgru«  D,  giving  illustrations 
and  supplying  further  interesting  particulars. 


For  mutual 


advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser 


please  mention  the  Review  of 


A    BOX    OF 


3ooh^  for  tbc  Bairne 


A  complete  library  for 
the  children  of  the  best 
nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales, 
fables,  stories  of  travel,  etc., 
that  have  ever  been  written 
for  the  little  ones,  illus- 
trated with  2,000  drawings. 
Each  set  consists  of  1,500 
pages,  in  24  books,  bound 
in  12  volumes,  printed  on 
stout  paper,  with  stifif  cloth 
covers,  and  enclosed  in  a 
strong,  handsome,  cloth- 
covered  cabinet.  The  vol- 
umes and  cabinets  are 
strongly  bound  in  brown  cloth  and  in 
green  cloth,  and  either  colour  may  be 
selected. 

There  may  be  some  wise  people,  or 
people  who  think  themselves  wise,  who 
will  sneer  at  all  such  nursery  lore  and 
legend  as  the  rhymes  of  Cock  Robin  and 
Mother  Hubbard,  the  history  of  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  or  the  thrilling  adventures 
of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  But  these  pretty 
jingles  and  romances  are  the  oldest  read- 
ing of  our  race.  Such  nursery  literature 
plays  no  small  part  in  the  ideal  world  in 


Fac-simile  of  Box 


which,  at  first,  we  all  live, 
and  without  which  a  child's 
life  would  be  a  drab  col- 
oured thing  indeed. 

No  greater  happiness' 
could  be  granted  to  your 
little  ones  than  an  intro- 
duction to  these  characters, 
and  the  host  of  queer 
animals — to  say  nothing  of 
giants,  fairies,  and  other 
quaint  folk— that  people 
this  child's  fairy-land. 

And  no  other  children's 
library  supplies  the  means 
as  efifectively  as  a  Box  of  Books  for 
the  Bairns.  Children's  literature 
of  every  land  has  been  laid 
under  contribution.  Every  page  is  illus- 
trated, and  the  drawings  'throughout, 
numbering  over  2,000,  are  original,  and 
executed  solely  for  this  series  by  the 
well-known  children's  artists.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Bradley  and  Mr.  Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 
The  Empress'  of  Russia,  in  acknow- 
ledging receipt  of  a  set  for  the  little 
Grand  Duchess,  writes:  "I  am  en- 
chanted with  the  admirable  pictures." 


CONTEIS/TS    OF    THE    BOX. 


n. 


( .tsop's  Fables.    Part  I. 

/        „  „       Part  n. 

(  Nurser>'  Rhymes.     With  79  Original  Drawings. 

*  Nursery  Tales.  „    164 


in. 


I  Revnard  the  Fox.       „     134        ,,  „ 

/  Brer  Rabbit.  „    133 

r  Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.    With  81  Drawings. 
rV.  -I  The   Frog   Prince  and  Other  Stories  from  Grimm's 
'-  Fair.-  Tales.     With  58  Original  Drawings. 

SBunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.      Part  I. 
With  58  Original  Drawings. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Part  II. 
With  58  Original  Drawings. 
^The  Story  of  the  Robins.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer. 
I  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

I  The  Story  of  a  Donkey.     (Retold  and  adapted  from 
I..  the  French.)     With  4'<  Original  Drawings. 

•    (The  Christmas  Stocking.      Bv  the  author  of  "The 
yj2     J  Wide,  Wide  World."     With  58  Drawings. 

**■    J  The  ChristmaB  Tree  and  Other  Fairy  Stories. 
\  By  Hans  Andersen.     With  70  Drawings. 


VL 


/Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Little  People  of  Lilipub 
By  Dean  Swift.  With  50  Original  Drawings. 
j  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants.  By  Dean  Swift.  With 
I,  44  Original  Drawings 

J  The   Ugly   [luckling  and   Other  Stories  from   Hana 
J  Andersen.     With  55  Original  Drawing.s. 

j  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  and  the  Three  Giants.     With  50 
(^  Original  Drawings. 

rOur  Mother  t^ueen.     By  W.  T.  Stead. 
J  With  52  Original  Drawings. 

I  The  Jubilee  Storv  Book.     By  W.  T.  Stead. 
[  With  67  Original  Drawings. 

(  Twice  One  are  Two.     With  135  Original  Drawings. 
I  More  Niirsery  Rhymes.   ,,      62        ,,  „ 

Tales  from  the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen. 

With  58  Original  Drawings. 
Sindbad  the  Sailor  (from  "The  Arabian  Nights.") 
With  54  Original  Drawings. 

USE   ORDER   FORM   ON    NEXT    PAGE.       I 


Sent  Post  Free  to  any  address  in  Australasia  on  receipt  of  lOs. 

"REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS,"    167-d    QUEEN    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


OLD    BRER    RABBIT. 


Brer  Rabbit  took  and  set  out 
that  night  and  went  fishing. 
The  weather  was  sort  of  cold, 
and  Brer  Rabbit  he  got  him  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  and  put  out 
for  the  creek,  and  when  he 
got  there  he  picked  out  a  good 
place,  and  he  sort  of  squatted 
on  the  root  of  a  tree  and  let 
his  tail  hang  down  in  the 
water.  He  sit  there,  and  he 
sit  there,  and  he  drink  his 
whiskey,  and  he  think  he  is 
going  to  freeze ;  but  by-and- 
by  day  came,  and  there  he 
was.  He  made  a  pull,  and  he 
felt  like  he  was  coming  in  two, 
and  he  fetched  another  jerk, 
— and  lo  and  behold,  u-here  was 
his  tail? 

And  that's  what  makes  all 
these  here  bob-tailed  rabbits 
you  see  hopping  and  skaddling 
through  the  woods. 


SPECIMEN     PAGE,     SHOWING     STYLE     OF     TYPE     AND     DRAWINGS     IN 
A     BOX     OF     BOOKS     FOR     THE     BAIRNS. 


SAMPLES    OF 
NUMEROUS 
LETTERS 
RECEIVED 

In  praise  o?  a  BOX 

of BOOKS  FOR  THE 

BAIRNS. 


Green  meadows, 
Near  Napier, 
New  Zealand, 
June  13th. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  received  the 
Box  of  Books  yes- 
terday. We  like 
them  very  much. 
My  sisters  read 
some  of  the  stor- 
ies to  me.  I  ^vanted 
to  sit  up  all  night. 
LEWIS  SCOTT. 
(Ag^ed  7.) 


"...  Father 
bought  us  a  Box 
of  Books  for  the 
Bairns,  and  don't 
we  like  the  'Story 
of  the  Robins' 
and '  Donkey,'  and 
we  laughed  a 
good  b  it  over 
'  Brer  Rabbit.'  " 

HARRY   ARNOLD 
BLAND, 

"Mayfield," 
Alberton. 


-^-S^iT 


ORDER    FORM. 

The  Manager. 

"REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS    FOR    AUSTRALASIA." 
167-9  Queen  Street.  Melbourne. 

Enclosed  ft  lid ^ for  10/-,  for  which  please  send  me  a 

BOX    OF    BOOKS    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 


State  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss. 


NOTE.— Add  exchanjre  to 
«heque8  and  postal  notes. 


Address. 


THE  RE\aEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


August  20.  1901. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

WK  rrftDl  trarj  pnrcbk«er  of  ear  ELECTRIO  BELTS  ftnd 
APPLIANCES  1  »rl»l  ot 


whloh  It  fulW 


Thirty  Dayi  ketore  pajmaiit, 
pl»ined  In  our  "ELECTRIC  ERA."  Out 
Elaclrio  B*lt«  will  our*  kll 
NERVOUS  and  othtr  DIS- 
EASES Id  all  ttkgei,  however 
ckQiad,  had  reitort  the 
w*»rer  lo  ROBUST  UEALTH. 

Our  Miirvelloui  Electrlo 
Htlti  give  k  iteady  ■•olkint 
current  that  o»n  be  felt  by  tkt 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTI  REUEMBER,  we  (ire 
a  written  g-uaraa'tt  with  eaoh 
Elictrio  Belt  that  It  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  doaa 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  'uU  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  tay, 
and  do  preoieely  what  w« 
promiie. 


KOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  yon  Mnd 
(•r  oar  "  ELBCTRIC  ERA  "  and  Price  Llet  (poet  free),  glriui 
lUtutratloni  ot  diff*r*nl  appliancee  tor  BOTH  SEXES,  alto 
TUTIUONT  which  will  convince  the  matt  cceptlcal. 

ADD«E88— 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

Sa    ELIZABETH    STREET,    '^YONEY. 


DRINK 


COCOA. 


18    A    BLESSING    TO     EVERY     HOME. 

Keeps  the  body  healthy  and  \-i?orous,  Swiftens  the  flow  of 

Sluggish  Blood,  and  Restores  the  natural  bloom  of  youth. 
Exhilarating  to  a  de^ee  undreamed  of  by  those  unacquainted 
with  Vapour  Bathing.  Enables  you  to  enjoy  at  home,  in 
your  own  bedroom,  all  the  advantages  of  the  Famous  Hot 
Spririj,'  Batha  of  New  Zealand.  Complete  Formula  of  Medi- 
cations with  ear-h  Cabinet.  Folds  up  when  not  in  u.se.  Inspec- 
tion cordially  innted.    Send  for  descriptive  circular,  gratis. 

Head  Victorias  f;K.\.\.  11,      

ALEX.    TROUP    &    CO., 

143Toorak-road   South  Yarra.  adjoining  Railway  Station 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


You  need  no  longer  buy  expensive  Dictionaries,  Guide  Books, 
Encvclopaedias,  or  otlier  Books  of  Reference.      We  give  vou   FULL 
INFORMATIOX  and  ADVICE  on  EVERY  SUBJECT  under  the  sun. 
Write  to  us  when  you  want — 
Steamer,    Rail   and  Coach  iQuotaljior^s  founds  completed 

Routes,  rates  and  times.  :  Passa^'es     in     Foreigrn      Lan- 

Anyone's  Address,  in   Aus-|        g^uagres  Translated. 

tialasia  or  ia  London.  Information  for  use  in  TOiu-   De- 

Statistics  on  any  suliject.  bating:  Society. 

Legral  Questions  answered.  jOpinions    on     Literary    and 


iviedical  Advice. 


Artistic  Work. 


TO    LADIES. 


Write  to  our  "  LADY   MANAGER"  al)0ii(t  all  questions  on— 
Health  and  Toilet. 
Advice  as  to  Dress. 
, f         Schemes  for  House   Furnishing  and  for   Room 
Decorating. 
Recipes  for  an\   Dish. 


RATES. — In  all  cases  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes  for  reply 
must  be  sent.  General  Questions,  6d.  each.  Legal,  Medical, 
Dress,  House  Furnishing,  Literary  Opinions  and  Foreign  Languages, 
1,-  each.     Numl)er  your  Qtieries. 

Strictest  Confidence  observed  and  plain 
envelopes  used. 


AliKl 


THE  CENTURY  INFORMATION  AND 
ADVICE  BUREAU, 

QUEEN     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


tar  mutual  advantac*  whan  y*u  writ*  to  an  adva.tlMr  p4««a«  mwitMn  Ui«  R«vi«w  et  R«vl«w«. 


August  20,  190; 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


^.„J'''W 


A    LARGE    ORDER 

C/itU  Pi  EASE  WILI.  VOB  GIVE  ME  fOUR   f 

FOB   A   PENNY  ? 

SAefiee^rfexftaaiUfyJ.  "Ahvthihc  elss?" 
CAM.  "And  a -glass  of  water,  please." 


THE  WORLD'S  EMBROCATION. 

I  THE    FARMER'S    TRUE    FRIEND. 


A  Household  Necessity.     Should  be  in  Every  Home. 

INVALUABLE   FOR 

Healing  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Aches,  Pains,  etc. 


A    MARVELLOUS    CURE. 

2S9  Swanston.St.,  Melbourne,  May  21,  1900. 
Messrs.  S.  Cox  &  Co.  Dear  Sirs,  -I  hope  you  will  rardon  me  for 
not  writing  you  before.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a"  matter  of  ingratitude, 
but  I  have  waited  until  I  had  thoroug-hly  tested  the  efficiency  of  your 
Solution.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  ABSCESS, 
and  though  I  have  used  scores  of  remedies  it  was  not  until  I  applied 
your  Solution  that  I  obtained  anything  like  relief.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  that  Providence  brought  in  my  way  the  gentleman  who  re- 
commended your  invaluable  Solution.  I  am  never  tired  of  introducing- 
it  to  my  friends.  Not  only  have  I  used  it  for  abscess,  but  in  cases 
of  cuts  with  brass  rule,  neuralgia,  burns,  rheumatism,  etc.  ;  in  fact  I 
am  never  without  a  jar  both  at  home  and  at  the  oflHce.  Should  anyone 
doubt  my  word  send  them  to  me.  I  will  convince  them.  Yours  grate- 
fully,    JOHN   S.   POWELL. 

Price:    2  6  and  5-  per  Jar.     (Postage  Sd.) 
Obtainable  evervwhere,  or  from  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturera, 

SOLOMON  COX  &  CO.,  422  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials  ;  free  by  return  mail. 


Box  62,  G.P.O. 


Cable—"  Netting.' 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  LTD. 


Manufacture  of 

RABBIT 


PROOF 

Wire   Netting 


ilfli 

IM 

^M 

3<^lftl 

w-8-&<^SevrS> 

S^S 

^^^^^^ 

AGENCIES  : 

The  Tasmanian  Wool- 
growers'  Agency  Co.  Ltdi 

LAUNCE.STOX. 
Waiter  Reid  &  Co.  Ltd., 

ROCKHAMPTON. 
Elder,  Smith  &  Co.  Ltd., 

ADELAIDE. 
Curns,  Philp  &  Co.  Ltd., 

■POWNSVILLE. 

William   Crosby  &  Co., 

HOf.ART. 


Colonial  Made  Centre-Strand  Wire  Nettings. 
All  Sizes.        Black  and  Galvanised. 


KNOWN   AS  THE 
VERY    BEST 
THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA. 


Bird  Proofs— 

i  i,  1  in. 
Rabbit  Proof— 

li,  1^  in. 

Hare  and  Fowl  Proof - 

1-;  and  2  in. 

Marsupial,     Sheep    an 
Pig  Proof— 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Wire  Netting  Manufacturers 


10    BLIGH    STREET,    SYDNEY 

Works:   ChrL8^Jck(.p^rramatta  River, 


375   COLLINS  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 

Works:    Footscray. 
Branches    also    at   BRISBANE    AND    FREMANTLE. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


August  20.  1901. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN   COLLEGES  ! 


/Ibctbobiet  %nbic^'  College, 


HAWTHORN,    VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LID.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  &c. 

THE  STAFF  is  University-trained  throughout, 
and  includes  Six  University  Graduates,  making 
it  the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

SUCCESS  IN  STUDIES. -At  the  recent  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  thirteen  candidates 
passed  out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  an  average  of  over  eight  passes 
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The  Federal  Government  has 
reached — as  was  inevitable — the 
Criticism  g^^gg  Qf  criticism  ;  and  the  criticism 
is  keen  and  general.  It  is  accused 
of  delay,  of  extravagance,  of  a  w^ant  of  per- 
spective in  its  policy,  of  ineffectiveness.  It 
has  introduced  many  measures,  and  passed 
none  of  them.  The  one  vital  measure,  the 
tarifif,  loiters.  The  Federal  Parliament  is  con- 
gested with  a  score  of  other  measures,  some 
of  them  unnecessary,  and  all  of  them  second- 
rate.  The  effect  on  the  Federal  Parliament 
itself  is  mischievous.  Both  Houses  at  times 
seem  to  be  mere  debating  societies,  absorbed 
in  academic  discussions,  and  firing  off  into 
space  abstract  resolutions  that  convince  no- 
body and  effect  nothing.  The  principal 
achievement  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  so  far, 
is  to  produce  an  enormous  "  Hansard,"  some 
6,000  pages  of  wide-wandering  distracted  elo- 
quence, which  nobody  will  ever  read,  and 
which  costs  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  The 
Canadian  Dominion  Parliament  passed 
eighteen  complete  measures,  including  the 
tariff,  in  six  weeks ;  in  sixteen  weeks,  the 
whole  term  of  its  first  session,  it  passed 
seventy-two  measures !  The  Federal  Parlia- 
ment has  sat  over  three  months,  and  has  lit- 
erally passed  nothing,  and  is  not  within  sight 
of  the  tariff.  The  talking  power  of  the  two 
Houses  is  stupendous ;  but  from  this  mist  of 
words  nothing  solid  emerges. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  had,  as 

Who        leader    and    Prime    Minister,    Sir 

is  o Blame?  John  Macdonald,  one  of  the  great-. 

est  Parliamentarians  of  this  gen- 
eration.     The   Federal   Parliament  has — Mr. 


Barton.  And  with  all  his  manifold  gifts,  Mr. 
Barton  has .  no  driving  power.  He  is  ac- 
cused, justly  or  unjustly,  of  being  inert 
himself,  and  a  cause  of  inertness  in  others. 
But  is  it  fair  to  blame  Mr.  Barton  solely  for 
the  long  and  wasteful  delay  that  has  occurred? 
"  The  man  in  the  street  "  is  apt  to  reflect  that 
if  there  had  been  fewer  lawyers,  and  more 
men  of  business,  in  the  Cabinet,  the  tariff — 
the  one  vital  measure  of  the  session — would  at 
least  have  made  its  appearance  before  this; 
and  there  is  an  uncomfortable  degree  of  force 
in  that  criticism.  With  a  new  and  unknown 
tarifif  about  to  emerge,  the  business  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  practically  suspended.  No 
merchant  under  such  conditions  will  either  buy 
or  sell  more  than  he  can  help.  An  alert  business 
man,  with  adequate  commercial  intelligence, 
in  the  Cabinet,  would  have  understood  this. 
A  Cabinet  of  lawyers  is  blind  to  it.  One  Bill, 
for  a  lawyer,  is  just  as  good  as  any  other.  And 
the  want  of  Vv^hat  may  be  called  perspective  in 
the  order  of  Government  business  is  unde- 
niable. The  mischiefs  of  the  long-delayed 
tariff  are  far-spreading.  They  affect  not 
merely  the  general  commerce  of  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  but  the  public  finances  of 
each  State.  And  we  have  only  to  compare 
the  stupendous  size  of  the  Federal  "  Hansard  " 
with  the  absolutely  blank  pages  of  the  Federal 
Statute-book  to  see  that  public  discontent  has 
at  least  some  justification. 

The  Federal  Cabinet,  too,  has  been 
Is  Money    sharplv  attacked  on  the  ground  of 
Wasted?    alleged   extravagance.      The   offi- 
cial estimate  of  the  cost  of  Federal 
administration   was   £300,000.       Sir    William 
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Lyne  has  already  announced  that  the  cost  will 
be  £500.000 !  This  cost  would  not  be  grudged 
if  it  were  proved  to  be  necessary ;  but  some  of 
the  items  already  announced  are  absurd.  It 
is  reckoned,  for  example,  that  the  Government 
printing  will  cost  over  £40,000  a  year ;  and  the 
details  given  of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice may  well  make  the  hair  on  any  business 
man's  head  stand  on  end  with  astonishment. 
]\Iuch  criticism,  again,  is  provoked  by  the 
discovery  that  the  sufficiently  generous  sala- 
ries of  Federal  officers  are  supplemented  by 
almost  more  generous  "allowances."  Ministers, 
when  travelling  on  public  business,  claim  an 
allowance  of  £3  3s.  per  day — a  rate  since  re- 
duced to  £2  2s. ;  and  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth who  reside  in  other  States  have 
allowances  ranging  from  £2  2s.  a  week  down- 
wards, for  expenses  during  duty  in  ^Melbourne. 
Ministers  are  energetically  setting  themselves 
to  "  cut  down  expenses ;"  but  it  is  an  unhappy 
circumstance  that  they  were  ever  allowed  to 
come  into  existence ;  and  the  criticism  on  this 
point  has  undoubtedly  damaged  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Barton,  however,  in  a  speech  at 
Ballarat,  claimed  that  "  when  fair  allowances 
were  made  for  the  necessarily  heavy  expense 
of  bringing  the  various  departments  together, 
it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  keeping  within 
the  estimate  of  £300,000  a  year." 

One  evil  result  of  the  facts  we  have 
state  recited  is  that  there  is  already 
Jealousies  visible  in  the  State  Parliaments  a 
tendency  to  criticise  and  attack  the 
Federal  Administration.  In  the  New  South 
Wales  Assembly,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  fiercely  attacked  for  its 
''  extravagance,"  and  Mr.  See  has  promised 
to  give  the  House  during  the  session  "  an  op- 
portunity of  discussing  the  alleged  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  State  by  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment." In  the  South  Australian  State  Par- 
liament a  formal  resolution  has  been  moved 
attacking  the  Federal  Government  for  various 
alleged  ofifences.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
State  Parliaments  would,  sooner  or  later,  dis- 
play a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  towards  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  it  is  matter 
for  profound  regret  that  this  somewhat  un- 
worthy feeling  has  found  a  more  or  less  plau- 
sible excuse  for  its  manifestation.  Hardly 
anything  could  be  more  disastrous  for  the 
Commonwealth  than  the  creation  of  any  per- 
manent mood  of  jealousy  betwixt  the  Federal 
and  the  State  Parliaments. 


As  the  Commonwealth  is  still 
A  Cabinet  without  a  Capital,  this  circumstance 
on  Wheels   itself  Creates   some  administrative 

difficulties.  Mr.  Barton  has  ex- 
plained that  the  Administration,  during  this 
interregnum,  must  be  regarded  as  a  vagrant 
thing,  without  any  definite  habitation ;  an 
Administration,  in  a  w^ord,  on  wheels.  It 
must  itinerate,  with  the  Governor-General,  at 
least  as  far  as  Sydney ;  and  each  Federal 
Minister,  with  his  official  "  tail,"  will  wander 
off — Mr.  Barton  and  Sir  William  Lyne  to 
Sydney ;  Mr.  Drake,  perhaps,  to  Brisbane : 
Sir  Philip  Fysh  to  Hobart ;  and,  say.  Sir  John 
Forrest  to  Perth.  The  Federal  offices  must 
exist  in  this  way  in  duplicate,  or  even  in 
triplicate,  with  much  additional  cost 
both  in  time  and  cash  to  the  Commonwealth. 
It  is  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  as 
^Melbourne  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment for  the  present,  the  Federal  offices  ought 
to  be  established  there.  How  can  the  whole 
machinery  of  Government  flit  to  and  fro  from 
one  State  capital  to  another?  The  dispute 
will  settle  itself  in  some  way,  but  that  it  exists 
is  an  additional  reason  for  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

The  Duke  of  York  has  completed 
A  Royal  his  Australasian  tour,  and  at  the 
Messagre    moment  we  write  is  drawing  near 

the  Cape.  The  royal  visit  to  Aus- 
tralasia spread  through  nearly  three  months, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  it  was  un- 
marred  by  any  disaster,  and  unspoilt  by  any 
signal  breakdown  in  the  arrangements.  The 
visit  will  be  memorable  for  the  display  of  loyal 
and  patriotic  sentiments  it  has  evoked.  Both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  in  future  have 
a  quite  new  place  in  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  the  mother-land.  But  if  anyone  desires  a 
proof,  not  merely  of  the  wealth  and  the  energy, 
but  of  the  quick  artistic  tastes  of  these  States, 
it  may  well  be  found  in  the  magnificent  and 
beautiful  display  which  marked"  every  stage 
of  the  royal  visit.  None  of  the  great  cities  ^f 
the  Old  World  could  have  clad  themselves  in 
splendour  and  beauty  in  honoiir  of  royal  visit- 
ors more  successfully  than  did  each  of  the 
great  cities  of  Australasia  in  turn.  The  Duke 
of  York  sent  a  very  grateful  farewell  message 
to  Australia.  The  message,  it  is  true,  is  Ji 
somewhat  laboured  performance.  The  Duke 
toils  to  leave  no  class  unrecognised  and  no 
kindness  unacknowledged ;  and  his  message. 
as  a  result,  somewhat  resembles  a  long  and 
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THE  LATE  jNIR.  W.  H.  GROOM, 
M.P.   for  Darling  Downs,   Queensland. 

diligent  catalogue  of  items.  But  the  sincerity 
of  the  message  is  undeniable,  and  its  closing 
sentences  deserve  to  be  long  remembered: — 

Wc  leave  with  many  regrets,  mitigated,  however,  by 
the  hope  that,  while  we  have  gained  new  friendships 
and  good'R'ill,  something  may  also  have  been  achieved 
towards  the  strengthening  and  welding  together  of  the 
empire,  through  the  sympathy  and  interest  whicli  have 
been  displayed  in  our  journey — both  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies.  The  Commonwealth  and  its  people  will 
ever  have  a  warm  place  in  our  hearts.  We  shall 
always  take  the  keenest  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  our 
earnest  prayer  will  be  for  its  continued  advancement, 
not  only  in  material  progress,  but  in  .all  that  tends  to 
make  life  noble  and  happy. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  is  anxious 
The        that  the  royal  title  should  be  ex- 
Royai  Title  paudcd  SO  as  to  cover  the  area  of 
the  Empire,  and  it  has  passed,  by 
210  votes  to  153,  a  Bill  empowering  the  King 
to  adopt  a  title  in  which  the  great  colonies  of 
the  Empire  shall  find  a  place.     The  titles  sug- 
gested, so  far,  are  not  very  happy.    Lord  Salis- 
bury  suggested   "  King  of    the    British    do- 
minions beyond  the  seas ;"'  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wished  the  title  to  run  "  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  Greater  Britain  beyond  the 
seas."     The  Federal  Cabinet  accepted  neither 


of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India,"  the  phrase, 
"  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  British  realms  be- 
yond seas."  The  King  is  to  choose  his 
own  title ;  but  there  is  an  opportunity  for  any 
ingenious  person,  with  a  gift  for  happy  phras- 
ing, to  suggest  a  royal  title  which  shall  reflect 
the  new"  scale  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Federal  Parliament  has  lost 
Notable  a  member  by  death  during  the 
Deaths      month,   and   a   member   whom    it 

could  ill  spare.  Mr.  W.  H.  Groom 
might  well  claim  to  be  the  "  father  of  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives."  He  w^as 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  for  no  less 
than  thirty-nine  years  he  had  represented 
Drayton  and  Toowoomba  in  the  Queensland 
Parliament.  That  is  a  record  without  parallel 
in  the  political  history  of  Australia.  He  was 
a  man  of  kindly  temper,  high  character,  and 
shrewd  judgment,  as  well  as  vast  experience; 
and,  though  not  a  great  talker,  he  was  one 
whose  utterances  were  listened  to  with  pro- 
found respect  by  the  House.  Queensland  has 
had  ill-fortune,  so  far,  in  its  representatives. 
Two  of  them — and  two  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respected — have  died  in  the  brief  space  since 
the  Federal  elections.  New  Zealand,  too,  has 
lost  a  courageous  and  vigorous  administrator 
— who  kindled  both  ardent  affection  and  ve- 
hement criticism — by  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Mackenzie. 


of  these  titles,  but 


rested,  in  addition  to 


*'  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender 


THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  McKENZIE, 
Ex-Minister  of  Lands  for  N.Z. 
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Cheerfulness  is  a  real  political 
N.z.  virtue,  an  element  of  strength.  A 
Finance  bad  digestion,  or  a  disordered  bile- 
gland,  may  do  more  to  destroy  a 
politician  than  even  a  grave  blunder  in  policy. 
There  are  signs  that  ]\Ir.  Seddon  is  losing  that 
courageous  cheerfulness  which  has  hitherto 
marked  both  his  character  and  his  policy. 
New  Zealand  finances,  in  spite  of  a  procession 
of  surpluses,  are  being  sharply  criticised  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  Mr.  W' .  P.  Reeves,  the 
New  Zealand  Agent-General,  valiantly  defends 
the  credit  of  his  colony  in  London  ;  but  ]Mr. 
Seddon  himself  complains  of  the  pressure  put 
upon  him  to  expand  unwisely  the  national 
expenditures.  He  frankly  regrets  that  the 
colony  has  been  borrowing  w'ith  more  courage 
than  wisdom.  New  Zealand,  he  says  in  effect, 
must  both  borrow  less  and  raise  more.  The 
expenditure  for  old  age  pensions  has  reached 
unexpected  dimensions,  and  seriously  disturbs 
the  public  finances.  It  is  whispered  that 
Mr.  Seddon  contemplates  increasing  the  land 
tax. 

Meanwhile, labour  troubles  in  New 
Labour  Zealand  increase  in  volume,  and 
Troubles  grow  more  bitter  in  temper.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  Conciliation  Act 
does  not  conciliate,  and  the  Arbitration 
Courts  are  congested  with  disputes.  Mr. 
Seddon  has  spoken  on  the  subject  with  char- 
acteristic frankness.  He  told  a  deputation 
of  trades'  unions  at  Wellington  that  he  "depre- 
cated the  wholesale  summoning  of  employers, 
as  there  was  no  necessity  for  doing  so.'  It 
was  riding  the  Act  to  death,  and  in  time  both 
the  men  and  the  employers  would  get  sick  of 
it.  That  w^as  what  was  going  to  happen. 
The  employers  did  not  want  to  be  everlast- 
ingly in  a  turmoil.  The  law  was  a  good  law, 
but  of  late  it  had  been  brought  into  disrepute. 
Great  care  must  be  taken,  or  there  would  be 
a  revulsion  of  public  opinion  on  the  matter." 
Later,  speaking  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Seddon 
told  the  House  that  "  something  would  have 
to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  incessant  strife 
prevailing  between  workmen  and  employers. 
He  condemned  the  Conciliation  Boards  for 
their  unbusiness-like  methods,  and  said  there 
would  have  to  be  an  alteration  in  their  per- 
sonnel and  constitution.  Parliament,"'  Air. 
Seddon  added,  "  would  probably  be  asked  to 
do  something  in  the  matter  this  session." 

The    breakdown     of     the     much- 

JJl^Ss      P''^'^^^  labour  legislation  of  New 

Country     Zealand — even  though  it  be  only 

temporary  and  partial — is   a  ver'v 


noteworthy  circumstance,  and  is  sure  to  at- 
tract attention  all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Sed- 
don's  sensitiveness  on  this  subject  is  probably 
quickened  by  a  hostile  movement  amongst  the 
farmers.  Hitherto  the  Cabinet  has  com- 
manded the  labour  vote  by  its  "  advanced  " 
legislation,  and  the  country  vote  by  its  land 
settlement  policy.  But  sooner  or  later  a  con- 
flict betwixt  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and 
the  political  ideals  of  the  Labour  party  was 
inevitable.  Nature  itself  makes  it  impossible 
that  agricultural  labour  can  be  brought  under 
the  same  conditions  as  city  factories.  The 
very  order  of  the  seasons  is  fatal  to  such  an 
arrangement.  And  as  the  wages  of  certain 
classes  are  artificially  raised  by  legislation,  the 
great  natural  producing  interests,  which  can- 
not possibly  be  brought  under  such  legis- 
lation, must  grow  jealous  and  uneasy. 
The  New  Zealand  farmers  are  apparently 
realising  the  fundamental  conflict  betwixt 
their  own  interests  and  labour  ideals, 
and  a  farmers'  union  has  been  formed,  having 
for  its  object,  amongst  other  things,  the  de- 
mand that  "  the  economical  laws  of  the  coun- 
try be  so  altered  as  to  raise  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  to  an  equality  with  those  of  the 
other  industrial  classes."  A  conflict  betwixt 
town  and  country  interests  would  open  up 
strange  possibilities  in  the  politics  of  New 
Zealand ! 

Mr.  Seddon  has  a  keen  eye  for  the 
N.z.  and  larger  politics  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  Pacific  a  courageous  willingness  to  assist 
in  them.  He  suggested  to  Lord 
Salisbury  that  the  New  Zealand  policy  of  ad- 
vances to  settlers  might  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  Egypt;  he  advised  Air.  Chamber- 
lain to  commandeer  merchant  ships  as  mili- 
tary transports ;  and  he  dealt  very  faithfully 
with  the  British  Prime  Minister  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Samoa,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the 
general  interests  of  Australasia  in  the  Pacific. 
Air.  Seddon  has  triumphed  over  Sir  George 
OT'rien  in  Fiji.  Sir  George,  apparently,  had 
a  gift  for  indiscreet  utterances.  His  speecli 
to  the  native  chiefs  on  leaving  Fiji  was  a 
miracle  of  bad  taste  and  unwise  counsel.  He 
warned  the  chiefs  against  New  Zealand.  That 
guilty  colony,  he  told  them,  had  dark  designs 
on  their  communal  system,  on  their  lands,  and 
desired  to  confine  them  to  a  diet  of  foul  and 
brackish  water,  etc.  Air.  Chamberlain  has 
suspended  the  absurd  law  which  made  anyone 
in  Fiji  who  caused  political  dissension  liable 
to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  Sir  George 
O'Brien  has  left  Fiji  with  a  seriously  damaged 
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eputation  for  wise  reticence  and  sober  poli- 
ical  judgment. 

The  various  Australian  States  are 

New       slowly  discovering  the  new  type  of 

Governors  Governor  they  will  need.      It  is  a 

happy  appointment  which  gives 
Sir  Arthur  Havelock  to  Tasmania,  and  it  is 
in  equally  fortunate  appointment  which  sends 
Sir  George  S.  Clarke  to  Victoria.  He  is  a 
scientific  soldier  of  distinction,  a  man  of  af- 
iairs  and  judgment,  and — curiously  enough — 
■K'ith  a  genius  for  mechanics.  It  is  clear,  how- 
iver,  that  Sir  George  is  appointed  (to  Victoria 
with  a  keen  eye  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  is  declared  by  General 
French  to  be  "  one  of  the  ablest  military  engi- 
aeers  living,"  and  he  will  be  an  expert  adviser 
2if  authority  to  the  Governor-General  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  Com- 
iionwealth.  He  will  thus  serve  a  double  of- 
ace. 

There  has  been  a  want  of  confi- 
state  dence  debate  waged  during  the 
Politics  month  in  two  of  the  State  Parlia- 
ments. In  the  Sydney  Assembly, 
Mr.  Lee  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
g-round  that  Ministers  did  not  call  Parliament 
together  before  the  General  Election.  The 
Labour  party  supported  the  ^Ministry,  how- 
ever, and  Ministers  won  by  a  vote  of  66  to  28. 
The  result  is  to  give  the  Cabinet  a  new  title 
io  office.  In  the  South  Australian  Assembly, 
Ministers  were  fiercely  attacked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Grainger  in  place  of  Sir 
John  Cockburn  as  Agent-General.  Mr.  Price, 
on  behalf  of  the  Labour  party,  moved  a  vote 
of  censure  in  very  strong  terms.  He  found 
an  additional  reason  for  discontent  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  to  deal  directly,  and 
Jiot  by  way  of  Convention,  with  the  question 
of  the  reduction  of  members.  Mr.  Price's 
motion  was  lost  by  30  votes  to  11,  and  the 
result  is  a  blow  to  the  Labour  party.  It  is 
probable  that  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
■against  the  plan  of  a  Convention  saved  them 
from  a  defeat  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Grain- 
ger's appointment. 

The  Immigration  Restriction  Bill 

'^^.^  ^i^lJ^'^^introduced^into  the  Federal  Parlia- 

Austraiia"  nicnt   is   being   fiercely   criticised. 

It  is  one  of  the  measures  designed 
to  produce  "  a  white  Australia."  The  Im- 
perial Government  will  not  suffer  a  mere 
colour  test,  and  the  Bill,  in  addition  to  certain 
health  disabilities,  prohibits  the  landing  in 
Australia  of  any  person  "  who,  when  asked  to 


do  so  by  an  officer,  fails  to  write  out  and  sign 
in  the  presence  of  the  officer  a  passage  of  fifty 
words  in  length  in  the  English  language  dic- 
tated by  the  officer."  This  test  would  prob- 
ably exclude  seven  foreigners  out  of  every  ten. 
It  is  being  loudly  asked  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  United  States  if,  in  the  hour  of  its 
birth,  such  a  test  had  been  adopted ;  or  what 
would  happen  to  Australians  themselves  if  all 
the  Continental  Powers  barred  their  ports  with 
such  a  law !  What,  again,  must  befall  the  un- 
happy shipowners  under  the  Bill  ?  They  must 
examine  for  themselves  in  European  or  Asiatic 
ports  all  passengers  they  take  aboard,  or  else 
they  may  be  unable  to  land  them  when  they 
reach  Australia.  They  may  be  liable,  indeed, 
for  a  fine  of  f  100  for  every  member  of  their 
crew  that  deserts  in  these  ports.  The  question, 
no  doubt,  bristles  with  difficulties.  The  one 
thing  that  recommends  the  clause  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
Imperial  Government  will  accept  it. 

The  Federal  Defence  Bill  is  being 
^  sharply  attacked,  partly  on  account 

^°i^ttlest  of  its  so-called  "  conscription 
clauses,"  and  partly  because  it 
practically  treats  the  defence  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  purely  military  business.  The 
larger  subject  of  naval  defence  has  apparently 
escaped  Sir  John  Forrest's  attention  alto- 
gether. The  word  "  naval,"  it  is  true,  finds 
a  place  in  the  title  of  the  Bill,  but  there  is 
nothing  "  naval  "  in  the  Bill  itself.  Appar- 
ently the  "  conscription  "  clauses  are  to  have 
a  sea,  as  well  as  a  land,  application ;  as  though 
a  sailor  could  be  evolved  at  pleasure  and  by  a 
drop  of  legislative  ink!  Sir  John  Forrest 
frankly  declares  that  he  has  shaped  his  Bill  on 
the  Swiss  model.  Switzerland,  of  course, 
does  not  possess  a  single  yard  of  sea  frontier, 
and  has  no  need  of  a  fleet  or  of  a  sailor.  And, 
on  the  Swiss  precedent,  Australia  is  treated  as 
though  it  were  an  inland  State,  buttoned  up  in 
mountains,  and  beyond  even  the  sound  of  a 
sea  wave !  No  naval  officer  found  a  place  in 
the  committee  that  drafted  the  Bill,  and  not  a 
single  naval  idea  is  discoverable  in  it.  The 
Bill,  from  this  point  of  view  alone,  is  visibly 
and  fatally  inadequate. 

Victoria  has  witnessed  during  the 
A  Slump  last  twelve  months  a  long,^  ob- 
■n  Mines    stinatc,  and  very  disastrous  mining 

"  slump."  Everyone  knew  that 
prices  of  mining  stock  had  sunk,  as  the  mer- 
cury in  a  barometer  sinks  before  a  storm ;  but 
no  one  quite  realised  the  scale  of  the  "  slump," 
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or  took  the  trouble  to  analyse  its  causes.  Mr. 
G.  D.  ]^Ieudell.  of  Melbourne,  a  competent 
authority,  shows  that  the  shares  of  twenty-six 
companies  quoted  on  the  Melbourne  Stock 
Exchange  alone  have  fallen  during  the  year  to 
a  degree  which  represents  a  total  loss  rif 
£7,500,000.  It  the  share  list  of  all  the  Vic- 
torian companies  be  taken,  the  loss  is  probably 
not  less  than  f  10.000.000.  Yet  the  mining 
mterest  of  the  State  itself  is  healthy  and  vig- 
orous. The  share  market  has  fallen,  as  the 
result  of  external  shock ;  and  this  shock  itself 
is  the  result  of  many  facts,  ranging  from  the 
Boer \\'ar. the  financial  crash  in  Uermany, wild- 
cat booming  in  the  United  States,  etc.  We  do 
not  always  realise  the  extent  to  which  purely 
Australasian  industries  are  afifected  by  events 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world — a  good  or  bad 
harvest  in  the  United  States,  a  war  scare  on 
the  Continent,  a  bank  collapse  in  Berlin,  etc. 
Mr.  Meudell  predicts  that  directly  the  Boer 
War  comes  to  an  end,  with  its  financial  waste, 
the  whole  mining  industry  of  Australasia  wi'l 
experience  a  dramatic  revival. 

The  new  Queensland  Health  Com- 
Poisoned  missioner,  Dr.  Ham,  who  brings 
Food  to  his  office  high  scientific  at- 
tainments, has  analysed  123 
samples  of  food,  beverages,  drugs,  etc.,  bought 
in  Brisbane  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  results 
which  would  be  amusing  if  they  were  not  dis- 
quieting. Samples  of  butter  were  found  to  be 
rough  with  boracic  acid.  Beers  were  rank 
with  salicylic  acid ;  wines  were  sweet  to  sickli- 
ness with  sugar.  Fruit  syrups  were  discovered 
which  had  not  even  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  fruit,  or  were  loaded  with  ''  preserva- 
tives." Samples  of  tea  were  analysed,  and 
proved  to  have  grown  on  no  vegetable  stem 
whatever.  No  less  than  thirty  chests  were 
found  to  have  been  "  made  by  mixing  mag- 
netic oxide  or  iron  with  tea  dust  .and  sand, 
rolled  by  means  of  starch  into  little  pellets  of 
various  sizes,  in  imitation  of  genuine  teas.'' 
The  report  states  that  the  common  method  of 
making  whisky  is  to  dilute  essence  of  whisky 
with  proof  spirit,  and  then  artificially  "  bead  '' 
the  mixture  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  olive 
oil,  etc.  Human  ingenuity  is  great;  but  in 
these  cases  it  is  certainly  in  deadly  quarrel 
with  the  human  stomach. 

Victoria  has  witnessed  during  the 

waees       month   a   remarkable   outburst   of 

Boards      feeling     against     the     system     of 

Wages  Boards,  under  which  one 

ereat  trade   after   another  is   being  brought. 


That  the  system  works  mischief  in  certain 
trades  is  undeniable.  Practically  all  the  tan- 
neries and  fellmongery  establishments  are 
being  closed  by  it.  Wherever,  indeed,  there 
is  an  industry  with  a  narrow  margin  of  profits 
the  system  of  Wages  Boards,  as  at  present 
administered,  must  be  fatal  to  it.  It  is  frankly 
claimed  on  the  side  of  the  employes  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  given  industry  can  afford  to 
pay  a  decent  wage.  If  it  cannot  afford  to  do 
so,  it  has  no  right  to  exist,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  killed  off  the" better!  There  is  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  a  loud  and  agitated  de- 
mand that  the  Wages  Boards  shall  all  be  sus- 
pended until  a  Federal  law  covering  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  and  putting  all  industries 
under  equal  conditions,  can  be  established. 
Mr.  Peacock,  however,  who  is  energetically 
on  the  side  of  the  Wages  Boards,  declines  to 
hear  of  suspending  them ;  but  he  shows  his 
good  sense  by  refusing,  for  the  present,  to 
bring  more  trades  under  the  Act,  and  by  try- 
ing to  establish  different  treatment  for  coun- 
try, as  against  city,  industries. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  views 

Conflicting:  and  feelings  of  both  parties  to  this 

Views      great  dispute.     The  employes — or 

the  majority  of  them — cling  reso- 
lutely to  the  system  of  Wages  Boards.  It 
practically  enables  them  to  determine  their 
own  wages  and  conditions  of  labour.  It  gives 
them  a  partnership  in  the  industry  at  which 
they  labour,  and  this  without  the  risks  of 
partnership.  Vv'ith  the  help  of  a  complaisant 
or  sentimental  chairman,  the  employes  can 
practically  vote  themselves  what  wages  they 
please,  and  can  raise  the  rate  as  often  as  they 
please.  There  is  no  other  limit  than  their  own 
self-restraint.  The  employers,  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  that  they  are  no  longer  masters  of 
their  own  affairs.  They  can  never  tell  when 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  suffer  another  turn 
of  the  wages  screw.  They  may  determine 
every  other  item  of  expenditure  save  their 
wages-sheet.  That  depends  on  the  Wages 
Board,  or  on  Mr.  Peacock !  They  know,  too, 
that  when,  under  intercolonial  free  trade,  they 
have  to  face  competition  with  their  rivals  in 
other  States,  who  have  not  their  handicap, 
they  must  emigrate  or  perish.  The  conflict 
is  certain  to  be  obstinate ;  but  the  Act  expires 
in  May,  1902,  and  by  that  time  the  logic  of 
events  will  make  one  of  two  things  necessary 
— 'the  abandonment  of  the  Victorian  system, 
or  its  extension  over  the  whole  Common- 
wealth.     But  Victoria  cannot  enforce  the  Act 
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over  its  own  area ;  what  hope  can  there  be  of 
extending  it  over  the  Commonvi^ealth ! 

It  is.  meanwhile,  amusing,  in  a 
Abandoned  sense,  to  notice  how  the  situation 
Arguments  has  brought  to  signal  and  pubHc 

wreck  a  whole  procession  of  plati- 
tudes in  the  free-trade  versus  protection  con- 
troversy. Protectionists  in  \lctoria,  for  ex- 
ample, have  snififed  with  scorn  at  industries 
under  free  trade  in  Sydney.  It  was  declared 
they  w^ere  sham  industries ;  the  vigorous  in- 
dustries, nurtured  under  the  shelter  of  a  high 
tarifif  in  Victoria,  could  outwork  them  and  out- 
sell them.  But  all  this  rhetoric  has  suddenly 
gone  to  utter  wreck.  When  intercolonial 
free  trade  comes,  it  is  not  Melbourne  that  will 
invade  Sydney,  but  Sydney  which  will  march 
in  victorious  procession  on  jMelbourne !  In 
the  press  and  on  the  platform  alike,  protec- 
tionists in  Victoria  are  shrieking  in  alarm  at 
the  prospect  of  the  manufacturers  of  free-trade 
Sydney  bringing  them  to  instant  and  utter 
ruin.  But  it  is  protection  plus  the  Wages 
Boards,  they  add,  which  imperil  the  industries 
of  IMelbourne  when  put  into  competition  with 
those  of  Sydney. 

A  very  important  contribution  to 
The  Kanaka  the  Kanaka  problem  has  appeared 
Problem  j^  ^j-jg  shape  of  a  report,  laid  before 
the  Federal  Parliament,  by  Dr. 
IMaxwell,  an  expert  of  the  highest  standing. 
Dr.  Maxwell  shows  that  the  Kanaka  is  a 
rapidly  dwindling  factor  in  the  sugar  industry, 
and  that  while  the  volume  of  sugar  produc- 
tion has  grown,  year  by  year,  the  number  of 
Kanakas  employed  has  steadily  diminished. 
Here  are  his  figures  : — 

Acres  of  Tons  of      Pacific  Islanders 

Year.  Cane  Crushed.    Sugar  Made,     in  Queensland. 

1885..  ..        38,557         ..        55.796        ..        10.755 

1890. .  . .        40.203        . .        68.92-1        . .  9,689 

1899..  ..        79,435  123,289        ..  8,828 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  two  types  of  labour, 
Dr.  Maxwell  gives  the  following  figures : — 

Cost  Cost  Cost 
Per  Year.    Per  \Veek,     Per  Work- 
ing Day. 
White   labour    ..     . .  £80   7 11     ..£110  11     ..£052 
South  Sea  Island  la- 
bour        36  14  10     ..     0  14    U   ..     0   2    4* 

The  Kanaka,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  works  on  an 
average  two  hours  per  week  more  than  does 
the  white  man. 


But  the  most  valuable  part  of  Dr. 

Climate     MaxwcU's  report  is  that  in  which 

and  Labour  he    shows    that    the    white    man's 

value  as  a  worker  varies  with  the 
climate.  He  costs  more,  and  produces  less,  in 
the  tropical  north;  while  the  Kanaka  exactly 
inverts  these  conditions.  The  white  man's 
labour  power  is  lowest  at  Cairns,  while  his 
wages  are  twenty-six  per  cent,  higher  than  at 
Bundaberg.  The  Kanaka,  however,  reaches 
his  highest  value  in  Cairns,  and  exactly  there 
the  cost  of  his  labour  is  least. 

Dr.  Maxwell  sees  reason  to  believe 
,^    ^  ^       that  invention  mav  be  expected  to 

The  Future  •    ^     .  ,     .  ^,  ^  i  i 

assist  m  solving  the  problem  by 
producing  machines  which  will  do 
with  ease  and  speed  what  human  labour  now 
accomplishes  with  toil  and  difficulty.  He  is 
clear,  too,  that  the  Kanaka  problem  is  finding 
its  own  slow^  and  happy  solution.     He  says : — 

The  increase  of  A^liite  settlers  upon  the  sugar-grow- 
ing lands  during  the  past  decade,  and  the  concurrent 
increase  in  the  volume  of  sugar  produced  -with  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Islanders  employed,  demon- 
strate the  present  tendencj-,  and  indicate  that  under 
the  current  operation  of  given  natural  laws,  and  par- 
ticulayly  in  certain  latitudes,  the  Pacific  Islander  is  a 
relatively  declining  factor  in  t!ie  sugar  production  of 
Qu'^ensland. 

Give  nature,  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  eco- 
nomics, time  enough,  in  a  word,  and  the  Ka- 
naka problem  will  disappear.  Human  nature, 
however — especially  when  quickened  by  class 
interest — is  apt  to  be  impatient.  But  Dr. 
Maxwell's  report  makes  it  clear  that  no  wise 
legislation  can  ignore  the  special  and  varying 
natural  conditions  of  the  great  Queensland 
sugar  industry. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical 
Church  event  of  the  month  is  the  union 
Union       of     the      Presbyterian      Churches 

throughout  Australia.  The  union 
was  formally  ratified,  and  the  new  Federal 
Assembly,  representing  Australian  Presby- 
terianism  as  a  whole,  met  in  Sydney,  and  its 
proceedings  were  marked  by  great  scale  and 
enthusiasm.  The  event  is  notable  as  showing 
the  general  trend  of  sentiment  in  the  religious 
world.  The  forces  which  make  for  division 
amongst  the  Churches  seem  to  have  exhausted 
themselves,  and  the  new  tendency  is  towards 
union.  All  the  Methodist  Churches  through- 
out Australasia  become  one  on  January  i, 
1902 ;  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  closed  their  ranks,  and  there  are 
vague  indications  of  a  yet  larger  union  com- 
ing. Both  the  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
bvterian  Church,  and  the    Anglican  Svnod  in 
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hdney.  passed  resolutions  in  favour  oi  a 
'^deration  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches.  The 
^ng•]ican  Synod  urged  the  Bishops  to  put 
Jiemselves  in  communication  with  the  heads 
♦f  other  Churches  for  this  purpose.  The  whole 
aiovement  is  full  of  significance  and  of  hope, 
ind  it  certainly  has  the  general  public  con- 
jcience  on  its  side. 


LONDON,  July  1,  1901. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for 
The  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII.  and 
Coronation  Alexandra  next  June.  The  cere- 
mony, which  is  very  elaborate,  will 
ittraci  universal  attention,  and  London  hotel- 
keepers  are  already  looking  forward  with  joy 
to  the  prospect  of  an  immense  influx  of  visit- 
ors. The  Coronation  is  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  the  Crown  has  for  scenic  adver- 
tisement, and  it  is  true  to  its  instincts  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it.  The  resources  of  reclame 
at  the  disposal  of  monarchs  is  one  department 
of  government  in  which  they  possess  an  un- 
questionable superiority  over  republics.  The 
immense  success  of  the  tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  through  the  colonies  of 
the  Antipodes  is  an  illustration  of  the  extent 
to  w^hich  the  pictorial  charm  of  royalty 
appeals  even  to  the  most  advanced'  de- 
mocracies. The  great  problem  which 
we  shall  have  to  solve  in  the  future 
is  how  to  end  the  hereditary  privileges 
of  the  peers  without  damaging' the  historic 
interest  of  the  monarchies  and  the  peerage. 
The  Peers  will  keep  their  titles,  of  course.  As 
Mr.  Rhodes  said  of  the  British  flag,  they  con- 
stitute a  commercial  asset  of  the  very  first 
value.  But  the  charms  of  a  coronet  for  an 
American  heiress  w^ould  not  be  materially 
damaged  if  its  wearer  was  no  longer  entitled 
to  sit  in  a  Second  Chamber. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  last  month 
Russran     ^ave    birth    to    her    fourth    child. 
Princess    which,  Contrary  to  general  expec- 
tation and  universal  hope,  was  a 
girl.      The  Tsar  has  now  four  daughters  and 
no  son,  and  his  brother  still  continues  to  be 
heir  to  the  throne.     The  Emperor  has  signal- 
ised the  birth  of  his  fourth  child  by  remitting 
the  sentences  of  those  students  who  had  been 
sent  to  Siberia  for  participation  in  the  recent 
disturbances — an  act  of  clemency  which  has 
been  very  well  received.      Beyond  that  wise 
and  considerate  act  there  is  nothing  to  report 
from   Russia,   excepting  that    the    tariff  war 


begun  between  the  United  States  and  M. 
Witte  continues.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
yiv.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  Wash- 
ington, being  legally  advised  that  the  Russian 
method  of  deafing'  w^ith  the  production  of 
sugar  amounted  to  a  bounty,  applied  a_ coun- 
tervailing duty  on  Russian  sugar,  to  w^hich  M. 
Witte  replied  by  depriving  American  iron  of 
the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff.  To  this 
Mr.  Gage  responded  by  putting  a  duty  upon 
Russian  petroleum,  to  which  M.  Witte's_ retort 
was  an  increased  duty  upon  American  bicycles 
and  American  white  resin.  This  war  of  tariffs 
will  inflict  mutual  injuries  with  no  compensat- 
ing advantages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Senator  Beveredge,  who  is  now  on  his  way 
home  across  Siberia,  may  bring  back  with  him 
some  suggestion  as  to  the  best  way  of  straight- 
ening out  this  tangle. 

^^  President  ^IcKinley  has  formally 
Third  Term  repudiated  the  somewhat  harum- 
■forMr.  scarum  suggestion  put  forward  by 
McKiniey  ^^^  Chauuccy  Depew  that  he 
should  stand  for  the  third'term  as  President  of 
the  L'nited  States.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  why  an  American  President 
should  not  be  twice  re-elected;  but  Mr. 
:\IcKinley  was  probably  right  in  thinking  that 
he  had  better  enjoy  the  last  three  years  of  his 
term  of  office  with  freedom  from  all  anxiety 
as  to  the  future,  rather  than  allow  the  second 
Presidency,  like  the  first,  to  be  torn  by  anxiety 
as  to  an  electoral  campaign  drawing  nearer 
every  day.  Death,  by  the  way,  has  removed 
last  "month  one  notable  American,  who  was 
talked  about  as  a  possible  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  chair.  When  ex- 
Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  died  in  Lon- 
don last  month,  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
tvpical  of  American  Radicals  quitted  the 
stage.  Mr.  Pingree,  who  was  three  times 
Alavor  of  Detroit  and  twice  Governor  of 
Michigan,  displayed  a  rare  fidelity  to  dtity 
and  a  resolute  courage  in  defending  the  in- 
terests of  the  common  people  which  is  not 
often  seen  in  any  country. 

A  thousand  times  we  are  reminded 
Important  of  the  truth  of  the  familiar  line, 
Appoint-  "We  see  dimly  in  the  present  what 
'"®"*  is  small  and  what  is  great;"  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  among  the  events  of  this 
midsummer  that  which  will  have  the  most 
potent  influence  in  governing  the  immediate 
future  history  of  the  world  is  one  which  was 
chronicled  in  a  single  line  in  the  "  Times." 
The  appointment  of  M.   Paul   Lessar  to  the 
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Russian  Embassy  in  Pekin  is  an  event  of  the 
first  importance.  For  years  past  M.  Lessar 
has  been  the  right-hand  man  of  M.  de  Staal 
at  the  Russian  Embassy.  He  first  became 
known  in  England  when  he  came  over  in  1885 
to  assist  in  setthng  the  Penjdeh  dispute.  Since 
then,  except  for  a  brief  period  when  he  reigned 
as  Resident  in  Bokhara,  he  has  been  the  coun- 
sellor and  Charge  d'Afifaires  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  in  London.  In  that  capacity  all  the 
important  negotiations  between  England  and 
Russia  have  passed  through  his  hands,  and  he 
has  been  intimately  concerned  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  many  difficulties  which  arose 
from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  Chi- 
nese cjuestion.  M.  de  Giers  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  ]^Iunich.  and  M.  Lessar,  after  a  brief 
stay  in  St.  Petersburg,  will  proceed  to  Pekin, 
there  to  occupy  what  promises  to  be  for  some 
time  to  come  the  most  important  diplomatic 
post  in  the  Russian  service. 

^i.  Lessar  is  still  a  comparatively 
M.  Lessar  XO""?  "1^"'  '^^'^lo  has  regained  of 
late  some  of  the  physical  health  the 
lack  of  which  ten  years  ago  seemed 
likely  fatally  to  injure  his  diplomatic  career. 
He  has  a  rich  and  varied  experience,  is  familiar 
Avith  Asiatics,  and  intimately  acquainted  both 
with  the  weakness  and  with  the  strength  of 
British  statesmen.  A  man  of  philosophic 
mind,  somewhat  prone  to  a  pensive  pessimism 
in  relation  to  this  welter  of  a  world,  whose 
history  seems  to  him  like  the  restless  ebb  and 
flow  of  an  ocean  tide  rather  than  the  steady 
progress  of  a  great  river,  he  indulges  in  no 
dreams  of  inaugurating  millenniums,  he  stead- 
ily applies  himself  to  do  the  best  from  day  to 
day  to  keep  the  peace,  to  stave  ofif  war,  and 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  policy  of  his 
country.  He  has  a  firm  grasp  of  fundamental 
principles,  combined  with  a  marvellous  mas- 
tery of  minute  detail.  I  have  never  met  a 
diplomatist  more  frank  and  sincere.  It  is  a 
great  loss  to  England  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  London.  I  know  no  one  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Russian  diplomatic  ser- 
vice who  can  adequately  fill  his  post.  At  th*- 
same  time,  it  is  a  distinct  gain  that  there  should 
be  as  Russia's  representative  in  Pekin  an  Am- 
bassador whose  views  are  so  sound,  whose 
head  is  so  clear,  and  whose  nerve  is  so  steady. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Chinese 

»  Jl*^i,      Court  will  not  return  to  Pekin,  a 
Probable  1  •    1     tv  r    t  -u  1 

Policy      ^act  m  which  M.  Lessar  will  prob- 
ably  see   nothing   to   regret.      At 
P^kin  the  Chinese  Government  is  more  or  less 


under  the  thum.b  of  all  the  Powers.  Elsewhere 
Russia  is  the  only  great  Power  who  can  make 
her  pressure  effective  on  the  rulers  of  China. 
I\I.  Lessar  fortunately  is  a  man  of  peace.  His 
chief  ambition  in  going  to  China  will  probably 
be  to  enable  the  great  Yellow  Empire  to  rest 
and  to  settle  down  in  its  new  moorings,  with- 
out further  perturbations.  But  as  China  must 
live  side  by  side  with  Russia,  so  it  will  be  M. 
Lessar's  duty  to  see  to  it  that  Russian  and 
Chinese  politics  are  in  harmonious  accord. 
There  may  be  no  Russo-Chinese  Alliance,  but 
it  will  not  be  M.  Lessar's  fault  if  Pekin  and  St. 
Petersburg  do  not  work  hand  and  glove.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  and  that  is  that  M. 
Lessar's  sojourn  to  England  has  not  predis- 
posed him  to  support  what  may  be  described 
as  the  missionary-gunboat  policy.  "  A  mis- 
sionary in  China,"  said  M.  Lessar  once,  in  a 
memorable  phrase,  "  should  have  no  consul 
but  Jesus  Christ,  no  nationality  but  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Neither  will  the  other 
Powers,  whether  commercial  or  diplomatic, 
who  are  seeking  to  profit  by  the  weakness  of 
China,  find  an  accomplice  in  ]M.  Lessar.  The 
position  is  such  that  he  might  easily  gravitate 
into  becoming  the  unassuming  but  all-potent 
protector  of  China  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  West.  There  is  no  bluffing  M.  Lessar. 
He  knows  us  a  great  deal  too  well  for  that. 

Dr.  ]Max  Nordau  is  in  the  habit  of 

^^'ah*'"    telling  an  Eastern  fable  at  Zionist 

Opposition!  meetings,  which  recurs  to  me  just 

now  in  connection  with  the  fuss 
which  has  been  made  all  last  month  concern- 
ing the  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  the  English 
Liberals.  A  fox  having  set  out  one  day  to 
rob  a  poultry-yard,  fell  into  a  stream  and  found 
himself  carried  away  by  its  eddies.  "Help! 
Help !"  he  cried.  "  The  whole  world  is  coming 
to  an  end."  But  a  duck  who  heard  his  lamen- 
tations came  to  the  side  of  the  stream.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  said: 
"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  the  world  is  coming 
to  an  end.  I  only  see  a  little  fox  drowning  in 
the  troubled  water."  The  apologue  may  be 
commended  to  the  journalists  who,  in  their 
comments  upon  the  latest  phase  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  Opposition,  imagine  that  the 
world  is  coming  to  an  end  because  Mr. 
Asquith  eats  a  dinner  more  or  less.  Mr.  As- 
quith's  dinners  are  matters  which  primarily 
concern  Mr.  Asquith's  own  digestion.  That 
their  importance  should  have  been  so  absurdly 
exaggerated  is  only  a  sign  of  the  utter  failure 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times.      An  Opposition  which  is  paralysed  at 
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every  turn  by  the  fact  that  many  of  its  mem- 
bers desire  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment must  pass  through  a  period  of  tran- 
sition before  it  can  be  reconstituted  as  an  ef- 
fective element  in  the  constitutional  machine. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  time  and  again. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  episodes  of 

**^'^        last  month    was    the    visit    of    the 

in  Lon'tTon  members      of      the      New      York 

Chamber  of  Commerce  to  London. 
Mr.  Jesup,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  judiciously 
selected  party  of  notable  Xew  York  men  of 
business,  was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen 
at  Windsor,  and  spent  a  week  in  those  pleasant 
entertainments  by  which  the  nations  endeavour 
to  show  hospitality  to  their  distinguished 
guests.  Mr.  Jesup,  who  is  a  man  of  great 
public  spirit  and  of  wide  general  culture,  was 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  that  humani- 
tarian Imperialism  which, as  we, know  from  our 
own  painful  experience,  is  apt  in  other  hands  to 
ripen  into  baleful  Jingoism.  He  and  all  his 
fellow-guests  spoke  lovingly  of  the  old  coun- 
try, and  evidently  were  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  Anglo-American  race  has  joint  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  rest  of  the  world  which  can 
only  be  carried  out  in  co-operative  union.  This 
is  true,  and  the  more  this  idea  eats  into  the 
common  consciousness  of  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  more  will  the  conclusion 
be  general  that  a  great  federation  of  English- 
speaking  Commonwealths  is  the  only  solution 
of  the  question. 

Germany  ^^  is  well  that  this  idea  should  be 
and  the  kept  Steadily  before  the  public, 
Monroe  becausc  a  momentous  alternative 
may  soon  be  offered  for  our  deci- 
sion. It  is  evident  that  the  German  Emperor 
has  taken  alann  at  the  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  W'hether  he  has  designs  upon  Brazil, 
which  he  wants  as  a  field  for  German  colonisa- 
tion, whether  he  merely  wishes  to  have  a  coal- 
ing station  in  Venezuela,  or  whether  his  ambi- 
tion takes  some  other  form,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  in  the  air  a  sense  of 
coming  antagonism  between  America  and 
Germany.  Our  American  guests  from  New 
York,  although  men  of  peace  and  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  detestation  of  war,  were  as  un- 
compromising as  the  strongest  Jingoes  in  de- 
claring that  Uncle  Sam  would  spend  his  last 
dollar  rather  than  allow  any  European  Empire 
to  annex  even  a  yard  of  territory  either  in 
Central  or  Southern  America.  An  all-pervad- 
ing sense  of  the  threatening  pressure  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  competition  tends  to  deepen  the 


impression  that  the  Old  and  the  Xew  Worlds 
will  before  long  come  into  more  or  less  violent 
collision.  Shoidd  that  time  ever  come,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  England  to  remain  .neu- 
tral. The  German  Emperor  has  made  up  his 
mind — so  he  said,  when  he  was  in  this  countn- 
— that  the  attack  will  first  be  directed  against 
England,  and  thaj,  Germany  will  obHgingly 
come  to  our  rescue.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
for  our  interests,  or  more  opposed  to  our  true 
policy.  If  Europe  and  America  must  fight, 
we  are  American  rather  than  European. 

The        Meanwhile,  leaving  out  of  account 

American-  all  thosc  remoter  possibilities  of  the 

isation      ^^[^  ^Lud  distant  future,  it  is  pleas- 

of  Britain  ,    ,  ^      ^i  ^       j 

ant  to  note  the  steady  progress  or 
the  work  of  assimilating  the  Empire  and  the 
Republic.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  £2,000,000 
to  the  Scotch  universities  is  a  pleasant  remin- 
der of  the  fact  that  millions  made  in  one  coun- 
try may  be  spent  in  the  other.  At  the  same 
time,  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  Sir  Weet- 
man  Pearson,  who  is  constructing  a  railway 
across  Mexico  at  Tehuantepec.  is  an  indication 
of  the  fact  that  men  of  the  old  country  have 
still  their  work  to  do  in  the  New  World. 
Somewhat  less  has  been  heard  about  trusts 
last  month ;  but  the  steady  growth  of  Ameri- 
can exports  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  has  at  last  discovered  that  the 
United  Kingdom  offers  an  open  field  for  him, 
which  is  worth  a  very  great  deal  more  than 
that  visible  through  the  Open  Door  in  China, 
or  that  which  has  been  won  by  the  sword  in  the 
Philippines. 

Parliament  will  probably  pass  Mr. 
"""IIL-       Brodrick's  Bill  for  increasing  the 

War  Office  r  ^1         \  ^^^         ? 

Report  expense  of  the  Army  without  ren- 
dering it  a  more  efficient  instru- 
ment for  anything  except  the  repulse  of  an  im- 
possible invasion ;  but  the  report  of  what  is 
called  Mr.  Dawkins'  Committee,  which  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  administration 
of  the  War  Office,  has  efifectually  destroyed 
any  hope  of  improvement  until  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  administering  the  army  is  radically  re- 
modelled from  bottom  to  top.  This  Committee 
reports  that  practically  every  business  principle 
has  been  trodden  under  foot,  that  no  official 
knows  exactly  what  he  ought  to  do,  that  every 
department  is  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  limits 
of  its  authority,  and  that,  in  short,  endless  fric- 
tion is  generated  which  leaves  no  time  for  the 
consideration  of  vital  questions  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army.  With  such  a  report  be- 
fore us  as  to  the  svstem  on  which  the  Armv  is 
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administered,  it  certainly  seems  mere  mid- 
summer madness  to  go  on  pouring  more  and 
more  millions  into  that  sieve  of  mismanage- 
ment and  waste. 

i8th5Fieet -"^^^  such  protests,  however,  would 
in  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears  if  it  had 

Fighting:  j^jq^  been  for  the  sudden  alarm 
Trim  ?  ^yhich  has  been  sounded  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Mr.  Arnold  White's  paper 
in  the  "  National  Review,"  which  is  noticed 
elsewhere,  is  a  message  which,  if  taken  to  heart 
betimes,  ought  to  result  in  cutting  down  the 
abnormally  swollen  Estimates  for  war  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. According  to  this  authority,  both  the 
admirals  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  the  ad- 
miral in  the  Channel  Fleet,  together  with  all 
their  eighteen  captains,  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  ships  under  their  command 
are  inadequately  equipped  for  actual  warfare. 
Many  of  the  guns  are  muzzle-loaders ;  others 
are  not  supplied  with  smokeless  powder,  while 
the  fleet  itself  is  singularly  lacking  in  the  in- 
dispensable auxiliaries  for  efificient  and  im- 
mediate action.  It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  as 
a  mere  piece  of  alarmist  sensationalism  a  state- 
ment to  which  the  Admiral  gives  the  imprima- 
tur of  his  authority,  for  Admiral  Fisher  is  the 
Nelson  of  to-day.  One  word  from  him  weighs 
more  than  twenty  from  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford.  If  what  he  says  is  true,  we  ought  to 
have  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  dangling 
from  the  lamp-posts  in  Whitehall  as  the  first 
result  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  France. 


The 


The  census  returns  show  unmis- 
Limitation  takablv  that  the  principle  of  the 
"f.  limitation  of  the  family,  which  at 
■  ^""  '®*  one  time  was  regarded  as  a  special 
sin  of  the  French  people,  has  spread  from  our 
rich  upper  classes  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  Dean  of  Ripon  points  out  that  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  we  have  reduced  the  birth- 
rate of  the  United  Kingdom  from  thirty-fiveper 
thousand  to  twenty-nine.  If  our  people  were 
multiplying  at  the  1875  ^^^e,  the  population 
would  be  increasing  at  a  quarter  of  a  million 
per  annum  more  than  it  is  increasing  to-day. 
The  significant  diminution  of  the  reproaucuve 
energies  of  the  race  has  been  marked  by  a 
decline  in  the  death-rate.  In  1875  it  stood 
at  21  per  thousand;  in  1900  it  had  dropped  to 
t8.  The  Dean,  pointing  to  these  figures,  says 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  limitation 
of  families  will  go  on  beyond  any  assignable 
limits,  unless  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
awakens  to  its  tremendous  danger.     The  de- 


cline in  the  death-rate  is  largely  due  to  the  in- 
creased care  that  is  taken  of  children.  The 
Dean  is  probably  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  families  is 
altogether  due  to  comfort-loving  materialism. 
It  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  an  increased 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood, 
and  an  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  to  a  sense  of  the  wickedness  of 
bringing  into  the  world  children  whom  their 
parents  are  not  able  either  to  feed  or  educate 
properly.  The  real  trouble  is  that  good 
people  inveigh  indiscriminately  against  any 
limitation  of  the  numbers  of  families,  instead 
of  pointing  out  that  as  the  future  belongs  to 
the  children,  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  every 
person  who  has  sufficient  conscience  and 
brain  to  appreciate  the  moral  consequences 
of  parenthood  to  produce  as  many  children 
as  they  can  adequately  equip  for  the  battle  of 
life.  Otherwise,  if  the  moral  and  intelligent 
classes  reduce  their  families  to  ones  and  twos, 
they  hand  over  the  future  to  the  litters  who 
are  spawned  every  year  b}'  the  thousand  by 
parents  who  have  as  little  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  as  the 
fishes  in  the  sea. 

A  movement  which  deserves  a 
Zionism  i^indly  welcome  is  Zionism.  Dr. 
Its  Chief  Herzl  visited  London  last  month, 
fresh  from  his  reception  by  the 
Sultan.  He  found  Abdul  Hamid  apparently 
sympathetic,  and  not  indisposed  to  co-operate 
in  the  idea  of  the  Zionists;  but  the  need  of 
money  blocks  the  way.  Without  a  million 
and  a  half.  Dr.  Herzl  cannot  begin  to  carry  out 
his  idea  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tionality in  its  ancient  site.  The  idea  is  a 
splendid  one,  which  appeals  to  Christians  as 
much  as  to  Jews,  and  the  fascination  which  it 
appears  to  have  for  the  higher  minds  of  the 
Jews  must  be  accounted  among  the  most  re- 
assuring signs  of  the  time.  A  great  deal  of 
nonsense  is  written  about  Zionism.  It  is 
thought  that,  because  the  Jews  wish  to  have 
a  homeland  of  their  own,  they  contemplate  a 
transportation  of  all  the  Jews  of  the  world  to 
the  narrow  strip  of  territory  that  lies  on  either 
side  of  the  River  Jordan.  That  is  not  the 
dream  of  the  Zionists.  This  little  island  in 
the  northern  seas  is  the  motherland  of  millions 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  who  could  not 
possibly  find  foothold  upon  its  shores.  What 
the  English  race  would  be  if  England  were 
overrun  by  a  Chinese  horde,  that  the  Jews  are 
to-day.  What  wonder,  then,  if  they  desire 
to  get  back  their  old  country,  and  make  it  the 
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rallying-ground  and  fatherland  of  a  race  which 
has  made  the  whole  world  its  debtor,  but 
which  is  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  ^^'^^  millenary  of  King  Alfred, 
Millenary  ofwhicli  is  to  bc  Celebrated  this  year, 
Alfred  the  rccalls  to  the  popular  memory  one 
*^'"*'**  of  the  few  great  heroic  figures  in 
English  history.  Alfred,  William  the  Con- 
queror. Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Edward  III., 
the  Black  Prince,  Prince  Hal,  Henry  VIII., 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  stand  apart  by  themselves  in  the 
gallery  of  popular  fame.  It  is  well  that  the 
list  should  begin  and  end  with  a  hero  typical 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  English  people.  A 
statue  by  Hamo  Thornycroft  will  be  unveiled 
in  August,  but  the  National  Home-Reading 
Union  last  month  held  a  series  of  meetings  at 
Winchester  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
the  commemoration. 

Last  month  v/itnessed  an  addition 
Bismarck's  ^o  the  historic  monuments  ot 
Monument  Europe  wheu  Prince  Bismarck's 
monument  was  unveiled  at  Berlin. 
Count  von  Bulow  made  an  oration  on  the 
occasion,  paying  due  homage  to  his  great 
predecessor  in  terms  which  were  both  elo- 
quent and  just.  His  eloquence,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  assuaged  the  feeling  of 
bitterness  which  lingers  in  the  Bismarck  fam- 
ily, and  the  relations  between  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  and  the  heir  of  his  great  predeces- 
sor are  still  evidently  much  strained. 

It  is  curious  that  the  same  month 
To  Berlin:  which  witncsscd  the  inauguration 
New  style    of  the   statue   of  the   man   whose 

diplomacy  assisted  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  German  Empire  in  the  palace  of 
Louis  XI\'.  at  Versailles  witnessed  the  first 
great  popular  fete  in  which  the  French  and 
Germans  have  taken  part  for  thirty  years.  The 
great  automobile  race  from  Paris  to  Berlin 
was  won  by  a  French  competitor,  M.  Fournier, 
on  a  Mors  machine.  Prizes  were  offered  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  victory  of  the 
Frenchman  was  hailed  with  immense  enthu- 
siasm bv  a  German  cro\vd.      The -time  made 


was  an  average  of  forty-four  miles  an  hour  for 
780  miles.  The  whole  line  of  the  route  was 
en  fete.  How  little  Prince  Bismarck  could 
have  foreseen  this  friendly  invasion  of  auto- 
mobiles careering  from  Paris  to  Berlin  amid 
the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  the  populace!  It 
would  be  curious  if  the  india-rubber  tyres  of 
the  automobile  were  to  be  instrumental  in 
rubbing  out  the  frontiers  which  have  been 
traced  so  carefully  upon  the  map  by  the  mili- 
tary engineer. 

On  the  same  day  in  June  died  Sir 
One  Death  Walter  Besant,  the  famous  novel- 
Day  in  juneist,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  the  er- 
ratic but  gifted  poet  of  revolt,  and 
Lord  Wantage,  better  known  as  Colonel 
Lloyd-Lindsay,  who  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  social  and  military  circles  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Of  the  three,  Sir  Walter  Besant 
will  be  much  the  most  missed.  He  was  a  fer- 
vent and  energetic  promoter  of  everything 
that  tended  to  the  union  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race,  and  the  Atlantic  Union,  an  admir- 
able association  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  social  intercourse  between  Britons 
and  Americans,  is  much  the  poorer  by  his 
death.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his  untiring 
energy  and  great  capacity  for  laborious  detail 
to  the  study  of  old  London.  Death  hurried 
him  hence  before  his  great  work  was  com- 
pleted, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  mantle 
will  fall  upon  someone  not  unworthy  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  labour  of  love. 


The  Australian  Commonwealth  will  find  many 
/nemorials;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  find  one  more 
graceful,  and  perhaps  more  enduring,  than  a 
volume  of  sermons  entitled  "  The  Church  and 
the  Commonwealth,"  published  by  Melville  and 
Mullen,  Melbourne,  and  edited  by  Canon  Tucker. 
The  sermons  are  by  representative  men  of  all  the 
Churches,  including  the  Anglican  Primate,  Dr. 
Marshall  of  Melbourne,  Canon  Potter,  the  Bishop  . 
of  Adelaide,-  cf  Perth,  of  Ballarat,  etc.,  and  the 
subjects  all  relate  to  the  perils,  the  opportunities, 
and  the  duties  of  national  life.  Canon  Tucker 
has  produced  a  valuable  and  admirably  edited 
book,  a  fitting  literary  memorial  of  a  great  his- 
toric event. 
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'•WAll  TO  TUi:  KXIFE  AND  FORK,-'  OR  THE  DREAD  ARBITRAMENT  OF  DfNNER. 
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OPPOSITE  POLES. 
Mr.  C-mpb-ll  B-nn-rm-n  (to  Mr.  J-hn  M-rl-y) :   "  M  aybe  I'm  wrong;  but  I  think  your  end's  going  best.' 
(Reproduced   by   special   an-angement  with     the   proprietors   of  "  London  Punch.") 
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••■  N.Z.  Graphic.'"] 

BLACK  MONDAY. 

The  Hon.  P..  T.  (regretfully) :  "  It's  all  over, 
Jo — ^beg  pardon,  Sir  Joseph — we've  got  to  get  back 
to  worl^  again  to-day." 

Sir  Joseph:   ''Ah — ah— ah— hm  II!" 


'•'  X.Z.  Graphic."] 
"  LET  THE  GALLED  JADE  WINCE,"  ETC. 
Saddler-in-Chief :  "  Now,  can't  I  persuade  you 
to  buy  one  of  these  new  collars?  They're  made 
on  exactly  the  same  model  as  the  Shops  and 
Shops  Assistants'  collar,  which  has  given  such  gen- 
eral  satisfaction." 

Di-iver  of  Warehouse  Team:  '•  Thank  'ee,  but 
I  find  my  "osscs  runs  best  in  our  own  old  breast- 
plate, and  likes  it  best,  too."  * 


.4.BY   SHOW 


Ukclb  Sam  : 
Xjd  wUl'Lf.  fits- 


•Ton'ra  al: 


n^iiher  t-oo  early,  la 


UH    MOBOAJ;  AS  THS  !^W  ATLAGT. 

Atlas    "Well  that  takes  a  load  ofi  my  shoolders,! 
;  the  s.-.ow  do?8U'l  open  fcf  a   tow  etslly  He  BBein»  to  canoie  11 !  " 

Fmm  the  Journal  (Mi nUeapollB). 
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Tlie    N  tJ.W    Womanhood  Suf- 

fraire  J^eague  held  a  meeting  re- 

c.ii'iK  al  wliich  The   OSullivan, 

lOurse,  was    present,  and   (of 

rse)  Tlie    OSullivan   made   a 

peech.    ■       .■ 


Dr.  Bhmber:  "  Fiist  cla.<ri  in  rolitical  Economy, 
stand  up!  And  if  the  present  of  a  gold  watch 
and  a  purse  of  sovereigns  Avill  induce  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  to  dream  of  8s.  a  day  as  a  minimum 
wage,  how  many  gold  watches  and  sovereigns 
would  it  take  to  make  the  dreams  run  to  10s.?" 


"  On  behalf  of  my  Government,"  he  said 
in  effect,  "  I  promise  you  not  only  THESE, 
but  that  they  shall  only  be  a  stepping-stone 
to  induce  me,  when  political  times  get  bet- 
ter,, to  promise  the  braces  that  usually  go 
with  them!"       (Deafening  applause.) 


The  streeto  of  Sydney  are 
•ibly    muddy.     Why  -not 
crossing-sweepers  ?      Tw-ould 
make   good    billets    foi-   poli- 
iicglect     their 
opportuniti»-s.       If,    for     ex- 
ample, Barton  postpones  appointing  himself  Chief-Justice  while  the  politi- 
'•ai  sun  shines,  he  may  coine  to  isometbins  of  this  sort  one  da"- 


^^^ 


The  King  will  confer  South  African  medals 
on    the   City    Corporation    of   London   and    the 


Bullet 
4 


in."  I 


Cily  Companies,  in  recognition  of  the  raising  of 
Imperial  Volunteers." 


the  City 
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SOCIETY'S  LATEST  CRAZE. 
(A  nice  quiet  game   for  the   home.) 
This  is  only  a  Httle  game  of  "  Ping-pong"  in  progress, and  some  of  the  balls  are  missingi 
(Reproduced  by  special  arrangement  with  the  proprietors    of    "  London    Punch. '■•') 


r^ 


"^^^    — ZZ^H^J^"^^     -^^  -^  * 


-n. 


ML  DE'^I'I  KVNLLAI 
Tomlvins  f^\ho  his   lookeJ  hii  first  Thames  Lioit    fallen  out  of  his  punt    ind  come  over 
the  TTeir):    "Excuse  me,  madam,   but  -would  you  kindly  bring  me  my  rod,  and  please  keep 
the  point  well  up,  and  give  him  plenty  of  line!" 

(Reproduced  by  special  arrangement  Avith  the  proprietors    of    "  London    Punch.") 
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Bulletin"]  ''THE   ROCKS"   AND   THE   PICTURESQUE. 

The  Minister  for  Works,  N.S.W.,  has  determined  to  have  sketches  made  of  a  few  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  of  the  quaint  cottages  and  other  structures  about  to  be  demolished,  to  hang  in 
the  Art  Gallery  as  relics  of  that  historic  locality.    The  work  will  be  given  to  a  few  artists  in  distress. 

The  "  Bulletin's "  own  particular  "  distressed  artist- "  has  applied  for  the  billet  to  hold  goats 
while  the  other   "distressed  artists"   work  them  into  their  sketches. 


S..A.   "Critic."]  THE  N.T.   QUESTION. 

South  Australia:   "I  say,  Bart^«,  give  us  a  hand,  will  you?      Or,  if  you'll  pull  it 
yourself,  you  can  have  the  lot." 
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X.Z.  •'  Free  Lance."] 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  LABOUR. 


Trades  Unionist:  "  Here's  our  little  programme.  AVe  expect  it  will  be  productive  of  unity  and 
concord.  A\'e  want  to  share  the  result  of  your  business  experiences  and  your  predecessor's  cash. 
These  little   amendments  will   do   for  a   start,   but  you  must   accept   our  absolute   control." 


^^Mx. 


~}A^  ^hr=k-^  ^Ji-  '     -  _  L  y  t  .^' 


p  14'  e  p 
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KZ.  "Free  Lance."]  A  PROPHETIC  PHANTASY. 

The  trend  of  legislation  in  New  Zealand.      The  group  to   the  right   is  merely   one   of  unemployed 
employers. 
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MK.    CARNEGIE'S    IDEA    OF    THE    CLIMAX     OF    A    TURILUNO 
M'OHLD  DRAMA. 

"  The  time  Is  coming  when  tlie  powers  will  combine  to 
smash  Great  Britain.  Tlie  United  States  will  step  in  and 
say, 'Don't!'"— Anduew  Carnegie. 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 

IN  one  way  or  another,  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
has  had  more  attention  from  tlie  cartoonists  dur- 
ing the  past  month  than  aiy  other  group  of  topics. 
Those  in  American  papers  have  expressed  unbounded 
amusement  over  John  Bull's  state  of  mind  respecting 


LIKELY  TO   HAPPEN   ANY  TIMF.. 

*'  Why  are  you  carrying  away  the  throne  ?  " 
"  Morgan's  bought  it,  boss.   He  says  it'll  make  a  nice  porch 
chair  for  his  summer  cottage." 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 

the  so-called  American  invasion  of  England.  The  car- 
toons on  this  page,  particularly  those  by  Mr.  Opper,  of 
the  New  York  Journal,  are  typical  examples.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  Americans  buying  up  London  rail- 
ways and  British  steamship  lines,  but  the  climax  was 
reached  when  an  American  actually  won  the  Derby  I 


Joii  N  Bull  :  "  Oh,  I  say.  Ed'ard,  Ed'ard ! " 
From  tlie  World  (New  York). 


Carnegie:  "When  these  chaps  jump  on  you  all  at  once 
yell  for  your  Uncle  Sam."— Fi-om  the  Journal  (Detroit). 
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THE    VICTORIAN    FACTORY    ACT    AND    WAGES    BOARDS. 

By   Sik   William   M'Millan,   M.P. 


The  last  century  can  well  be  described  as  the 
golden  age  of  humanitarianism.  At  its  com- 
mencement the  old  order  which  had  practically 
dominated  for  centuries  still'  held  sway.  A  savage, 
criminal  code,  a  caste  representation  in  politics, 
industrial  servitude,  a  pauperising  poor  law,  and 
a  thousand  restrictions  on  human  liberty  and  hu- 
man thought  testified  to  the  dead  hand  of  old  codes 
and  regulations  framed  without  any  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  But  from 
the  time  when  Waterloo  closed  the  long  years  of 
destructive  warfare  which  had  piled  up  a  debt  un- 


SIR  WILLIAM  M'illLLAN,  M.P. 

dreamt  of  in  previous  history,  a  great  force  began 
to  operate,  favoured  by  a  long  period  of  compara- 
tive peace,  and  before  the  century  terminated  pro- 
duced changes  which  in  their  effects  on  the  social 
and  industrial  life  of  the  people  practically  created 
a  new  world— the  world  in  which  we  now  live  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 


The  Historic  Keynote. 

What    was    the    keynote    of    the    humanitarian 
struggle  of  the  last  century?     Liberty— liberty  in 
its   broadest   sense — equality   under   the   law,   the 
right  of  every  man,  as  long  as  he  obeyed  the  law, 
to  go  where  he  liked,  to  occupy  himself  as  he  liked, 
to  use  his  abilities  and  his  opportunities  to  the 
very  best  advantage  and  in  his  own  interests,  of 
which  he  was  the  sole  and  uncontrolled  judge.   The 
humanitarians  of  the  nineteenth  century  demanded 
only  absolute  rights— rights  which,  at  any  rate  in 
the    abstract,   nobody    denied.      They    were    not 
theorists  bred  in  the  schools,  or  expounders  of  im- 
possible doctrinaire  opinions;  they  were  practical 
men,  fighting  for  the  fullest  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  liberty,  determined  to  fight  with- 
out laying  down  their  arms  until  every  citizen  in 
their  country  was  in  all  the  relations  of  his  politi- 
cal and  municipal  life  placed  on  an  absolute  equal- 
ity with  every  other  citizen.     The  tyrannical  inter- 
ference of  Government,  and  the  legalised  privileges 
of  favoured  classes,  were  the  two  great  obstruc- 
tions   to    democratic    progress    at   which    Liberals 
levelled  blow  after  blow,  until  the  old  fabric  of 
organised  tyranny,  both  of  Government  and  of  the 
individual,  was  swept  into  the  limbo  of  the  past. 
Now  we  have  what  will  possibly  be  called  by  its 
advocates  the   humanitarianism  of  the  twentieth 
century.      Let  us  allow  at  once,  in  all  honour  and 
fairness  to  those  from  whom  we  differ,  that  the 
same  high  and  lofty  spirit  which  dominated  pre- 
vious generations  of  public  men  may  also  inspire 
them  in  their  attempt  through  legislative  enact- 
ments to  lift  the  working  classes  of  onr  industrial 
population   to   a   higher   grade   of   prosperity   and 
comfort.      It  is  not  necessary  for  our  argument  to 
deny  that  their  aim  is  good.     Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary for  theirs  to  deny  that  we  may  be  inspired 
with  as  strong  humanitarian  ideas  as  themselves, 
and  anxious  to   find,   if  possible,   a  similar  goal. 
The  man  who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  pauper- 
ism and  the  relief  of  the  deserving  poor,  but  who, 
with  his  heart  full  of  human  kindness,  sets  himself 
strongly  against  indiscriminate  charity  to  mendi- 
cants in  the  street,  may  be  a  much  more  practical 
humanitarian  than  the  man  who  scoffs  at  experi- 
ence by  simply  dealing  with  the  evil  on  the  surface. 
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The  Defeat  of  Liberty, 
The  great  aim  of  recent  so-called  reformers  is  to 
apply  this  remedy  of  legislative  enactment  to  the 
solutions  of  industrial  and  social  problems  which 
to  them  seem  impossible  of  solution  in  any  other 
way.  If  you  warn  them  that  experience,  common 
sense,  logic,  are  all  opposed  to  their  theories,  that 
in  their  endeavour  to  assist  mankind  they  are 
leally  forging  a  new  set  of  fetters  to  replace  those 
which  the  last  century  struck  off,  and  that  in  the 
rebound  of  failure  they  must  meet  inevitable  dis- 
aster, their  answer  is  that  they  will  risk  the  ex- 
periment as  a  forlorn  hope.  This  "  experimental  " 
legislation,  the  result  of  an  ignorant  cry,  lias  been 
rampant  in  Victoria  during  its  protective,  or  Chi- 
nese, period  of  isolation;  and  the  dream  is  being 
rudely  dispelled  by  the  fresh  air  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  which  for  the  first  time  its 
citizens  are  beginning  to  take  into  their  lungs.  If 
one  could  imagine  a  community  in  a  little  island 
of  its  own,  in  some  unknown  sea,  and  with  no 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  universe,  we 
might  allow  that  it  could  make  laws,  social  and 
industrial,  exactly  as  it  liked.  It  could  become 
CoUectivist,  Communist,  or  aspire  to  any  Utopia 
of  which  philosophers  in  their  studies  have  con- 
tinually dreamt.  But  once  open  to  it  other  coun- 
tries, trades,  competitions,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls 
to  pieces.  Its  paper  money  might  have  been  equal 
to  gold  in  its  own  little  island,  but  it  will  be  only 
dirty  paper  in  the  country  beyond  the  seas.  When 
the  larger  atmosphere  has  awakened  its  great  poli- 
ticians, they  may  possibly  say,  "  Oh,  we  must  make 
all  other  countries  conform  to  our  habits,  so  that 
the  whole  world  will  be  like  our  little  island."  But 
the  world  won't;  and  hence  the  fierce  utterances 
of  chagrin  and  despair  in  Victoria  because  all  the 
rest  of  Australia  refuses  to  obey  its  mandate. 

The  Problem  for  Australia, 

We  may  say  here  that  although  we  propose  to 
consider  the  question  of  fixing  wages  through 
Wages  Boards  under  Factory  Acts  as  it  will  af 
feet  us  in  our  Australian  industries  under  the 
Commonwealth,  we  are  equally  convinced  that, 
by  the  operation  of^  ordinary  economic  laws,  thia 
attempt  in  Victoria  to  dictate  to  responsible  manu- 
facturers the  scale  of  wages  they  shall  pay  to 
their  employes  would  ultimately  have  broken 
down  in  disastrous  failure,  even  if  Victoria  had 
remained  an  independent  State.  But  the  question 
of  fixing  wages  is  now  broader  than  Victoria,  and 
the  principle  underlying  it,  the  policy  of  incessant 
interference  by  Parliament  in  industrial  affairs, 
is  broader  still.  The  question  as  to  what  are  the 
real  limitations  of  a  legislature  in  regulating  a 
people's  life  will  be  one  of  the  problems  of  the 


century.  I  desire,  however,  now  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  actual  position  which  Victoria  has 
to  face,  and  the  possible  attitude  of  the  other 
States  of  Australia. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Constitution    all  fac- 
tory and  shop  legislation  is  reserved  to  the  State. 
And  all  laws  dealing  with  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion in  trade  disputes,  except  where  disputes  over- 
lap two  or  more  States,  are  also  reserved  to  the 
States.     Thus,  except  in  some  general  inter-State 
disturbance  of  industrial  life,  the  Commonwealth 
has  absolutely  no  power  in  dealing  with  this  kind 
of  legislation.      It  is  now,  however,  very  clearly 
seen  that,  although  we  shall,  on  the  imposition  of 
a  uniform  tariff,  have  free  trade  in  the  ordinary 
sense     throughout     Australia,     nevertheless     the 
operation  of  different  industrial  laws,  through  the 
self-imposed  restrictions  in  wages  and  hours,  may 
place  the  more  "  Experimental  "  or  "  Progressive" 
State  at  enormous  disadvantage.      At  present,  of 
course,  the  trouble  is  largely  one  betwen  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales.      The  former  was  hoping 
that,  after  years  of  protection  and  the  careful  fos- 
tering of  certain  exotic  industries,  it  could,  when 
Federation  was  accomplished,  rule  the  Australian 
market.     With  the  aid  of  the  other  States  it  hoped 
to  make  the  Victorian  tariff  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   finance,    and   with   the   long   start   of 
thirty   years   it   magnanimously   hoped   that   New 
South  Wales  would  certainly  be  generous  enough 
to  look  to  Victoria  as  the  entrepot  of  all  Austra- 
lian    manufactured     goods.       To    the    restrictive 
mind.   Boards   for   the   fixing   of   wages   were  the 
necessary    corollary    of   protection,    while,    at  the 
same  time,   such  a  policy  appeared  to  appeal  to 
that  socialistic    wave    which,    emanating    chiefiy 
from  New   Zealand,   has  found  slavish  advocates 
in  all  the  States.      Indeed,  when  the  late  Premier 
of  New  South  Wales  received  a  deputation  of  em- 
ployers to  discuss  the  "  Compulsory  Conciliation  " 
Bill  before  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  only  an- 
swer he  could  give  to  reasonable  argument  was: 
'•  I  shall  telegraph  to  Victoria  and  New  Zealand 
to  see  what  is  done  there."     Surely  a  sorry  con- 
dition for  a  politician  to  be  in,  when,  as  the  occu- 
pant of  such  a  high  position,  his  fellow-citizens 
naturally  expected   him  to   have   a  policy   of  his 
own! 

What  Will  New  South  Wales  Do  ? 
But  will  New  South  Wales  expand  her  factory 
legislation  beyond  the  legitimate  bounds  which 
now  confine  it  to  matters  of  sanitation  and  the 
protection  of  women  and  children?  To  this  I  can, 
of  course,  give  no  answer,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  infantile  cry  of  Victoria,  after  thirty 
years  of  isolation  and  industrial  antagonism,  is 
likely  to  hasten  legislation  which  may   play   di- 
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rectly  into  the  hands  of  Victorian  manufacturers. 
The  public  men  of  New  South  Wales  may  now  ru"- 
gue  a  little  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  ingeni- 
ous people  who  first  led  Victoria  astray  in  the 
slippery  paths  of  protective  fiscalism.  We  think 
we  can  recollect  the  old  plea  that  the  duties  were 
originally  imposed  only  for  a  period — that,  as  a 
matter  of  abstract  right  and  of  economics,  th^y 
were  unjustifiable  except  as  a  wily  expedient  to 
get  the  better  of  neighbouring  States  of  the  same 
nationality — and  that  when  the  object  was  at- 
tained, they  would  be  quietly  removed.  So  the 
New  South  Wales  politicians,  having  learned  from 
such  astute  masters,  may  say:  "  We  do  think  there 
should  be  some  legislation  regarding  wages;  but 
as  our  present  system  gives  us  a  distinct  advan- 
tage over  a  neighbouring  State,  we  will  hold  our 
hand  for  the  present,  until  we  are  reasonably  level 
with  our  competitors,  and  then  we  will  take  the 
matter  into  consideration." 

But  apart  from  the  above  rail-sitting  argument, 
let  us  look  at  the  question  as  a  matter  of  honest 
principle. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  objeciion.ible  section  in 
the  Victorian  Factories  Act,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
posal in  so-called  Conciliation  Boards,  is  the 
tyraanical  element  of  compulsion.  In  the  haste 
and  impetuosity  of  ignorant  reformers  (so  called) 
we  have  scorned  the  intermediate  steps  of  legisla- 
tion, Avhich.  without  interfering  with  the  liberty 
either  of  employers  or  employes,  might  have  led 
to  voluntary  association  and  voluntary  contract, 
the  latter  made  strictly  observable  under  the  law. 
And  even  if  everything  were  not  attainable,  there 
are  worse  things  than  strikes— much  as  we  deplore 
the  devastation  and  ruin  which  they  create. 
Through  the  complete  information  now  given  bv 
the  press  to  the  public,  no  industrial  dispute  can 
lake  place  without  the  fullest  ventilation,  and 
neither  side  can  hold  out  long  against  a  strong 
expression  of  public  opinion.  But  there  may  be 
a  moie  insidious  thing  than  even  tne  waste  and 
the  bitterness  of  a  strike.  There  may  be  an  armed 
truce  which  is  more  wearying  and  moro  destruc- 
tive of  national  resources  than  a  short  period  of 
industrial  war.  Whatever  may  1>3  said,  there  has 
not  been  an  unfriendly  feeling  between  labour 
and  capital  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances  in 
Australia,  and  there  is  probably,  as  regards  ths 
bulk  of  our  industries,  no  country  in  the  world 
where  wages  are  relatively  better,  or  the  condition 
of  the  working-man,  as  a  whole,  so  sound  and 
comfortable. 

Necessary  Conditions* 

There  are  two  things  we  must  always  recollect, 
though  they  may  be  quoted  ad  nauseam:    First. 


that  increase  of  wages  is  little  good  to  a  man  if 
the  price  of  every  commodity  he  buys  increases  iii 
the  same  proportion.  And,  secondly,  that  mod- 
erate wages  and  constant  work  are  better  than  ar- 
tificially high  wages  and  intervals  of  non-emploj'^- 
ment.  Let  us  take  for  granted  that  under  the 
system  of  Governmental  coddling,  Victoria  has 
had  at  intervals  seasons  of  high  wages  and  con- 
tinuous work.  Is  this  restrictive  system  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  ordinary  and  inevitable 
laws  of  political  economy;  and  will  not  the  free- 
dom of  trade  throughout  Australia  (especially 
with  Victoria's  policy  of  "  shutting  out  the  for- 
eigner," precipitate  in  a  few  years  a  state  of  af- 
fairs which  the  humanitarian  does  not  like  to  con- 
template? 

With  a  protectionist  policy,  if  we  have  one,  our 
very  isolation  is  our  danger.  With  the  millions 
of  people  and  the  millions  of  capital  rushed  into 
the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War,  and  with 
her  boundless  western  territory  to  conquer,  the 
full  force  of  a  protectionist  policy  did  not  operate 
in  that  country  until  she  was  a  great  free-trade 
world  of  her  own.  Will  our  population  increase 
like  that?  Will  not  New  South  Wales,  with  her 
coal  and  varied  resources,  under  a  restrictive 
policy,  wage  a  fierce  fight  for  the  manufacturing 
supremacy  of  Australia,  and  will  not  every  State 
more  or  less  enter  into  the  battle?  It  does  not 
require  much  prescience  to  see  that,  under  a  policy 
which  will  not  allow  people,  under  natural  lawt;, 
to  feel  their  way  to  their  own  requirements,  but 
puts  a  premium  upon  exotic  manufactures,  there 
will  come  a  time  of  over-production,  and  what  will 
then  be  the  result?  If  the  articles  are  manufac- 
tured at  a  high  artificial  price,  either  immense 
losses  must  accrue  in  disposing  of  them  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  or  the  active  conditions  of 
manufacture  must  be  suspended  until  the  stocks 
are  reduced.  And  what  becomes  of  the  operators 
when  the  works  are  shut  down?  Or  it  might  oc- 
cur that  by  working  half-time  for  a  period  mat- 
ters might  gradually  return  to  their  normal  con- 
ditions. 

But  the  iron-handed  Wages  Board,  as  confessed 
by  one  of  its  officers  the  oiher  day,  said:  "I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  trade  conditions.  I 
have  to  decide  what  is  a  fair  thing  for  a  man  to 
live  comfortably  upon."  But  does  not  every  man 
worthy  of  the  namt,  desire  to  see  a  decent  living- 
wage  prevail — a  wage  with  a  reasonable  purchas- 
ing power  providing  for  honest  workers  decent 
conditions  of  living  and,  with  reasonable  economy, 
a  prospect  of  provision  for  old  age?  There  is 
certainly  no  evidence  of  wisdom  or  thought  in  the 
actions  or  arguments  of  these  latter-day  reformers, 
as    disclosed    in    the    proceedings    of    Parliament. 
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The  same  men  who  rushed  with  such  ignorant  im- 
petuosity into  "  experimental  "  legislation  which 
is  now  breaking  down  in  New  Zealand  and  Vic- 
toria, passed  concrete  schemes  for  old  age  pen- 
sions without  a  single  reliable  calculation  before 
them  regarding  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  country. 
Surely  it  has  been  left  to  our  legislators — not  with 
their  own  money,  but  the  hard-earned  money  of 
their  fellow-citizens— to  exhibit  the  insane  spec- 
tacle which  no  man  of  sense,  and  which  they  them- 
selves in  their  private  business  would  never  con- 
template, of  launching  a  vast  undertaking  with 
the  most  absolute  ignorance  of  its  ultimate  cost. 
We  may,  of  course,  by  taxing  thrift,  pay  away 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  foolish  under- 
takings, despite  the  groanings  of  the  public  treas- 
ury. But  when  we  attempt,  as  long  as  the  pres- 
ent industrial  system  exists,  to  regulate  wages  in 
all  the  complicated  operations  of  modern  industry, 
as  if  these  could  be  reduced  to  scientific  precision, 
instead  of  being  affected  by  thousands  of  factors 
outside  the  ken  of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  we  break 
down  with  disastrous  results  proportionate  to  the 
childish  presumption  which  defies  the  laws  of  the 
universe.  As  well  might  we  declare  by  Act  of 
Parliament  that  our  Govei'nment  Astronomers 
shall  not  only  foretell  the  weather,  but  regulate 
by  an  almighty  power  the  rainfall  to  meet  the 
special  exigencies  of  all  parts  of  Australia. 

Economic  Blunders. 

Wages  Boards,  such  as  those  established  in  Vic- 
toria, instead   of  being,  as  their  advocates  aver, 


heralds  of  peace  and  good-will,  are  really  means 
of  kindling  industrial  war  and  throwing  labour 
and  capital  into  a  position  of  legalised  hatred. 
There  is  no  mutuality  or  conciliatory  machinery, 
capable  of  breeding  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
It  is  more  properly  a  system  of  militarism  or  in- 
dustrial court-martial  governed  by  iron  rules  and 
absolutely  alien  to  the  spirit  which  must  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well-regulated  and  well-organised  in- 
dustrial life.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  changing 
conditions,  for  periods  of  depression  when  capital 
is  depleted,  when  not  merely  all  the  profits  go  to 
the  wage-earners,  but  the  capital  fund  is  being 
encroached  upon  to  prevent  absolute  suspension 
of  business.  It  never  allows  for  a  crisis  when, 
unless  an  industry  is  to  be  absolutely  destroyed, 
labour  must  for  a  time  take  less  to  save  the 
remnant  of  capital  left.  It  is,  in  fact,  ready,  like 
Samson,  sooner  than  allow  that  ignorant  legisla- 
tors cannot  control  national  industry,  to  pull  down 
the  temple  of  industry,  even  if  in  the  very  act  it 
perpetrates  national  suicide.  This  experimental 
legislation  is  very  interesting  to  the  philosopher 
and  to  those  who  look  at  it  from  afar,  but  if  not 
kept  within  common-sense  bounds,  and  carefully 
weighed  in  all  its  ultimate  bearings,  it  will  sooner 
or  later  bring  bitter  retribution  to  those  whom 
every  man  who  loves  his  country  would  desire  to 
see  happy  and  prosperous,  the  men  who  work  iu 
our  fields  and  our  cities,  and  to  whose  honest  toil 
we  mainly  owe  the  fabric  of  civilisation  built  up 
by  four  millions  of  British  people  in  the  Southern 
AVorld. 


Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 

As    A    UXIVEESAL    BeN'EFACTOB. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Machen  contributes  to  the  June  "Cos- 
mopolitan "  a  sketch  of  Pierpont  Morgan.  Either 
Mr.  ^Machen  is  quite  wrong,  or  the  general  concep- 
tion of  Mr.  Morgan  needs  revolutionising. 

Mr.  Machen  will  not  talk  of  "  trusts;"  he  speaks 
of  co-operation  or  progress  towards  it.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  the  most  notable  organiser  who  has  yet 
appeared,  and  his 

exceptional  position  is  closely  associated  with  a  \inique 
personality.  If  I  am  correct  in  the  deductions  to 
be  made  "thereon,  the  latter  will  assume  a  sin^lar 
and  benefirial  potencv.  John  Pierpont  Morgan  domin- 
ates individually— a  thinjr  that  cannot  be  said  of  either 
Rockefeller  or  Carnegie,  however  great  their  moneyed 
influence  or  mental  power  has  been  or  may  continue 
to  be. 

Mr  Morgan  is  essentially  American,  and,  therefore, 
personally  democratic — the  reverse  of  all  that  veils 
the  Rothschilds.  .  .  .  "  He  is  human,  and  not  a 
mere  scrub  or  adding  machine."  His  sagacious  desire 
for  sreneral  security  transcends  love  of  power,  and  even 
of  tlie  v.-eath  that  commands  it.  He  is  a  man  of 
ruorged  health  and  physical  qualities,  yet  his  brain  is 
f-'tivated    and    his    tastes    are    intellectual    and    keen. 


He  is  not  carnivorous,  for  he  loves  peace  and  Avell- 
doing.  War  is  horror  to  him  personally,  as  well  as 
because  it  disturbs  values  and  upsets  exchange.  It  is 
wastefid  and  cruel. 

Mr.  Machen  admits  that  the  relations  between 
labour  and  capital  will  want  at  any  rate  revising 
before  long;  that  co-operation  must  succeed  com- 
petition. Will  Mr.  Morgan  see  this,  he  asks?  He 
thinks  he  will 

yet  be  the  largest  personal  factor,  the  chief  agent,  of 
harmonv  betM-een  capital  and  labour.  I  think  so  be- 
cause he  is  the  statesman  in  business  circles. 


Mr.  Comrie  Colquhoun,  in  the  "  Universal  Maga- 
zine," has  a  very  eulogistic  article  upon  Lord  Mil- 
ner.  Speaking  of  his  liking  for  swimming,  Mr. 
Colquhoun  mentions  that  when  bathing  at  Hayling 
Island,  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Milner  almost  lost  his  life 
through  miscalculating  the  tide.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  only  things  almost  lost  were  his  clothes, 
which  the  rising  tide  had  reached  by  the  time  the 
swimmer  returned.  There  was  never  any  question 
of  drowning. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    DEPARTMENT. 

[The  "Eeview  of  Eeviews  for  Australasia"  has  not,  hitherto,  given  any  space  in  its  columns  to  corres- 
pondence. Yet  many  letters  reach  us  wliich  are  of  general  interest,  and  which  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
publish.  To  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  is  both  a  legitimate  and  a  useful  office  for 
either  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper.  "We  shall  be  glad  to  give  space  in  each  issue  for  letters  of  general 
interest. — Editor  '"Eeview  of  Keviews  for  Australasia."] 


A  Soldier  of  the  Empire. 

A  covrespondent,  writing  from  Lismore,  N.S.W., 
asks  us  to  publish  a  brkf  resume  of  the  career  of 
a  young  soldier  of  the  Empire,  Trooper  Harry  Gag- 
cin.  of  the  X.S.W.  Mounted  Rifles,  whose  recent 
death  has  caused  intense  sorrow  throughout  New  South 
Wales. 

"  His  was  a  young  life,"  says  our  correspondent, 
"  highly  gifted  and  accomplished,  and  of  the  brightest 
promise.       Son  of  a  medical  man   (Dr.  R.   N.  Gaggin, 


THE   LATE   TROOPER   HARRY   GAGGIX. 
Of  the  N.S.W.  :Mounted  Rifles. 

of  Lism.ore,  N.S.W.) ,  and  a  medical  student  himself, 
he  volunteered  for  the  front  in  January,  1900,  when 
England's  fortunes  in  this  desperate  war  were  at  their 
lowest  ehb.  A  rifleman  of  Austrahisian  fame,  though 
so  young— onlj'  twenty-three — having  shot  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Cup  match,  in  that  team  of  eight,  picked  from 
the  best  veteran  riflemen  of  N.S.W.,  small  marvel  Avas 
it  that  he  left  vrith  the  record  opposite  his  name  of 


the  best  marksman  sent 


N.S.W.  to  South  Africa. 


Having  taken  part  in  twenty-seven  engagements,  in 
one  of  which  he  received  a  bullet  wound  in  the  fore- 
head, and  having  endured  the  cruel  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  campaign.  Trooper  Harry  Gaggin 
was  struck  down  by  a  virulent  attack  of  enteric  fever. 
He  rallied,  and,  while  apparently  convalescing  from  it 
at  Wynberg  (Cape  Colony),  Lord  Roberts  oftered  him 
a  lieutenant's  commission.  But  that  dreaded  disease, 
consumption,  supervened,  and  ran  its  inexorable  course, 
jnf?t  allowing  the  young  volunteer  to  return,  death- 
stricken,  to  Austr.alia,  iDut  fating  him  to  die  there 
in  a  Queensland  health  resort,  far  from  his  loved  ones. 
Scarred  in  the  forehead  by  the  Boe;-  bullet,  though 
disease  slew  him,  he  died,  as  the  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales  wrote,  "  as  nobly  and  truly  for  his  coun- 
try's sake  as  though  slain  m  the  heat  of  action  on 
the  battlefleld.'  Tender  and  generous-hearted  to  all, 
the  chivalrous  gentleman  in  every  fibre  of  his  being, 
and  Avith  the  mind  of  a  true  poet  (as  proved  by  many 
beautiful  verses  he  wrote),  he  died  as  brave  and  gallant 
a  soldier  of  the  Empire  as  ever  breathed.  ' 


A  Wrong  to  Port  Pirie. 

]\Ir.  Thos.  C.  Simpson  writes  from  Solomontowu, 
Port  Pine,   S.A.:— 

"  T  have  taken  the  "  R,eview  of  Reviews  '  for  years, 
and  have  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  able  articles 
from  time  to  time.  But  this  is  spoilt  on  reading  the 
able  but  incomplete  history  of  South  AustraHa,  by 
H.  T.  Burgess.  LL.B.  Why,  no  mention  is  made  of 
Port  Pirie,  rightly  termed  the  Liverpool  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. I  must  infer  that  other  subjects  may  be  writ- 
ten in  the  same  manner.  Dr.  Burgess  must  know  the 
commerci.nl  value  of  Port  Pirie  in  South  Australia. 
The  Government  draw  a  larger  revenue  from,  our  rail- 
way than  from  any  other  (I  mean  profit).  We  have  the 
most  complete  smelting  and  de-silvering  works  in  the 
world  We  have  steamers  and  ships  up  to  3,000  tons 
coming  up  to  the  wharves;  wharves  owned  by  the 
Government,  paying  interest  on  money  spent  by  the 
Government,  in  improvement  to  the  harbour,  etc.,  and 
a  ^ot  of  wharves  private  property.  Our  population  is 
neariy  9,000.  The  B.H.P.  Co.  pay  over  £5,000  as 
wages,  salaries,  etc.,  fortnightly,  at  present  £2,000 
more  than  that  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
to  the  Iron  Knob." 


Testimonies  to  the  **  Review  of  Reviews  for 

Australasia/^ 

We  have  received  many  very  pleasant  testimonies 
to  the  value  and  interest  of  our  April  number  as  a 
memorial  of  the  greatest  event  in  Australian  hiscorj, 
the  opening  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament:  we  ap- 
pend some  of  these:  — 

THE  HON.  W.  P.  SCHREINER. 

Dear    Sir,— I    have    your    letter    of    May    20,    which 

reached  me  last  week.      I  fear  the  promised  copy  of 

your    April    number    has    gone    astray,    as    it    has   not 

reached  me.       As  an  interesting  memento   of  a  great 
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occasion,  T  sbonld  much  like  to  have  it,  and  you  may 
perhaps  be  kind  enough  to  forward  another.  My  poor 
little  nifssage — certainly  not  an  ambitious  one,  has 
caused  much  indignation  in  the  soul  of  our  local  thun- 
derer;  but.  if  you  look  at  the  sad  state  of  South 
Africa  after  nearly  two  3'ears  of  the  "  forward  policy  " 
in  full  action,  you  may  in  Australasia  heartily  pity 
our  condition.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that,  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear  and  anger,  the  naughty,  baited  lamb, 
butted  the  wolf  rather  badly.  It  was  a  naugnty  Iamb, 
and  it  was  a  very  foolish  lamb,  and  the  wolf  has  eaten 
it,  and  is  now  engaged  in  digesting  it.  The  forward 
policy,  which  took  shape  in  1895,  will  yet  be  found 
to  be  a  backward  policy.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
looking  at  the  roots  of  all  the  young  South  African 
plants, — but  it  might  have  been  better  to  let  them 
gi-ow,  and  tend  and  trim  them.— I  am,  vours  truly, 
W.  P.  SCIlRErXEll. 
Cape  Town,  June  26.  1901. 


LORD  DUFFERIN. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fitchett,— I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  sending  me  such  an  interesting  copy  of 
the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,"  and  I  have 
greatly  admired,  not  only  the  way  in  which  its  varied 
contents  have  been  displayed  and  co-ordinated,  but 
I  must  also  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence  of 
the  printing,  the  paper,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  work.  Such  a  publication  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  useful,  for  in  these  busy  days,  when  everyone's 
time  is  so  fully  occupied,  it  will  prove  to  its  readers 
a  mine  of  useful  information  easily  reached,  in  which 
they  can  delve  with  little  labour  and  with  great  result.?. 
Kelieve  me.  my  dear  Mr.  Fitchett, — Youls  very  sin- 
cerely, DUFFERIN  AND  AVA. 

Clandeboye,  Ireland,  July  .'),  1901. 


IAN  ]MACLAREN. 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending 
me  the  April  number  of  the  '"'  Re^dew  of  Reviews," 
and  am  glad  to  see  you  are  serving  the  Empire  so 
loyally.  Wc  are  all  delighted  at  the  cordial  welcome 
given  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York. 
\Vith  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews," — I   am,   vours   faithfully. 

JOHN   WATSON. 

17  Croxteth-road,  Liverpool,  July  1,  3901. 


LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD. 
Denr  Sir, — ^fany  thanks  for  your  letter  of  ^Nlay  20 
last,  and  for  the  copy  of  the  April  number  of  the 
■■  Ileviftw  of  Reviews  tor  Australasia,"  which  has  safely 
arrived.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  sending  it.  It  is  very  interesting,  indeed,  .and 
I  hope  the  magazine  may  soon  become  as  w'ell  knoAvn 
in  England  as  in  the  colonies.  Wishing  you  every  suc- 
cet:f, — I  remain,  vours  most  faithfully, 

CHARLES  BERESFORD. 
H.M  S.  "Ramillies,"  at  Gibraltar,  June  29,  1901. 


A  Veteran  of  the  Great  Wars. 

A  .correspondent  sends  us  a  very  interesting  account, 
with  photograph,  of  the  services  of  Colour-Sergeant 
Joseph  Bissell,  late  of  the  32nd,  and  now  residing  in 
Hawthoi-n  (Vic.)  •  Sergeant  Bissell  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  English  infantry  soldier:  of  medium 
heiglit,  stocky  build,  well  set  up  still,  in  spite  of  his 
seventv-nine  years;  and  his  record  is  one  of  which 
any  soldier  might  be  proud.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
soldier,  born  in  India;  enlisted  in  1837,  when  only  fif- 
teen years  old;  volunteered  for  the  32nd  in  1846,  and 


spent  twenty-two  years  of  hard  and  active  service  in 
India.  He'  shared  in  the  Afghan  campaign,  under 
General  Pollock,  in  1842,  when  the  Kyber  Pass  was 
forced,  and  the  destruction  of  the  British  army  in  that 
pass  was  avenged.  He  fought  on  the  Sutlej  under 
I^ord  Gough,  in  1845-6,  and  took  part  in  the  three  great 
battles  of  that  campaign,  ending  with  the  great  fight 
at  Sobraon.  He  shared,  too,  in  the  desperate  fighting 
and  bloody  sieges  of  the  campaign  in  the  Punjaub  in 
184S-9,  and  ao;ain  on  the  North-west  Frontier,  under 
Colin  Campbell,  in  1852.  Sergeant  Bissell  formed  part 
of  the  scanty  garrison  that  held  the  Residency  at  Ijuck- 
now  against  the  Sepoys.  His  company  formed  part  of 
the  garrison  of  what  v/as  called  '"  Gubbins'  Post."  It 
was  reduced  to  one  sergeant,  one  corporal,  and  sixteen 
privates;  and,  says  Bissell,  "  I  Avas  that  sergeant-." 
W'hat  other  soldier  in  Australia  can  claim  to  have 
taken  part  in  five  great  campaigns,  and  in  sixteen  skir- 
mishr"j,    lieside  «n   Many   (ionpral   ennfnoeintjnts'     He  has 


COLOUR-SERGEANT  JOSEPH  BISSELL, 
Late  of  the  32nd. 

five  medals  for  five  different  campaigns;  and  Sergeant 
Bissell  declares,  with  just  pride,  "  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  a  man,  in  or  out  of  Her  Majesty's  service, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  India  or  in  th^  colonies, 
that  could  produce  a  record  of  services  to  exceed  mine." 
Our  correspondent  sends  us  interesting  notes  of  a  chat 
with  this  veteran: — 

"You  went  through  the  Afghan  campaign  of  1842?" 
"  Yes."  "  And  fought  your  way  through  the  Kj^ber 
Pass?"  "  Yes;  right  up  through  and  back."  "  What 
was  the  hardest  fighting  of  that  campaign?"  "Well, 
I  think  Jugdulough  and  Tezeen."  ''  Who  was  your 
officer  in  that  campaign?"  "  Major-General  Pollock." 
"  Was  he  a  good  general?"  "  Yes,  he  was  so!"  "  Did 
the  Afghans  fight  hard?"  "  Well,  they  wouldn't  stand 
at  all.  We  didn't  get  any  close-quarter  fighting  with 
them."  "  What  was  the  temper  of  your  men — were 
they  anxious  to  get  the  steel  into  them?"  "  Oh,  yes; 
our  men  were  willing  enough  to  fight,  but  they  couldn't 
get  the  enemy  to  stand."  •'  I  suppose  your  men 
wanted  to  revenge  the  massacres  that  had  taken  place?" 
'■'  Yes;  there  was  some  talk  of  that,  specially  as  there 
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had  been  some  ladies  in  the  affair."  "  When  you  went 
through  the  Kybcr  Pass  in  18-12,  vi^ere  there  any  relics 
of  the  massacre  discoverable?"  "  Not  a  great  many. 
We  came  across  plenty  of  saddles,  and  remains  of 
horses — that  was  up  near  the  Tezeen,  but  we  saw  very 
few  men's  bodies  about.  The  men  were  mostly-  m 
the  caves,  1  think."'  "  Well,  then,  you  were  in  the 
campaign  of  "45,  under  Lord  Goughr"  "Yes."  "Which 
was' your  toughest  light  in  that  campaign?"^  "  Fero- 
zeesliali."  "Did  your  regiment  suffer  much'?"  "Yes, 
we  lost  pretty  heavily — I  can't  say  exactly  now  many 
men — in  the  fighting,  and  we  had  some  very  severe 
marching  at  that  time— as  much  as  thirty  miles  a 
day."  "What  sort  ot  a  tight  M-as  it?"  "It  was  at 
night  time.  We  had  just  got  into  camp  when  the 
enemy  came  across  country  from  Ferozeeshali,  and 
met  us  just  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  pitching  our 
tents.  The  bude  sounded  to  fall  in,  so  we  fell  in 
and  the  fight  lasted  nearly  all  the  nigiit.  In  the 
morning  the  enemy  fell  back.  I  suppose  it  Avas  about 
four  o'clock  when  the  fight  began,  and  it  lasted  all 
night."  "Was  it  a  close  fight?  Did  you  get  ni  actual 
touch  of  steel  with  them?"  "  Oh  no,  it  was  just 
fire  away,  volleys  and  individual  firing  all  the  time 
there  was  anything  to  fire  at."  "  Was  Lord  Gough  a 
good  general?"  "  Y^es,  verv  good.  Very  fond  of 
fighting — one  of  the  old  sort.''  "  You  were,  then,  iu 
the  fighting  of  1S49?"  "  Yes;  our  hardest  fighting 
there  was,  T  think,  in  besieging  Moultan.  We  bad 
sonte  very  laborious  work  outside  the  town,  digging 
trenches;  and  the  storming  of  the  suburbs,  and,  after- 
wards, of  the  city  itself,  was  hard  enough."  "  Did 
your  regiment  take  part  in  the  storming?"  "  Yes,  my 
regi-nent  -^as  right  through  it."  "  And  you  fought 
your  way  up  through  the  breach?"  "  No,  not  exactly 
through  the  breach.  That  proved  too  high,  so  we  had 
to  20~  round  another  way,  but  we  got  in  all  right." 
"Was  the  bayonet  used  much?"  "  'So,  they  wouldn't 
stand  up  for  that.  Then  I  went  through  a  campaign 
on  the  Xorth-west  Frontier,  under  General  Campbell." 
"Which  of  these  three  famous  generals,  was  the  best?" 
■■  I  thmk  General  Gough  was.  1  don't  know  that 
there  was  much  to  choose  between  them,  though,  onlv 
Go'igh  got  more  fighting  than  the  others.  Campbell's 
— what  I  saw  of  it — was  mostly  frontier  work,  in  the 
hill'-,."  "  Was  the  fighting  during  the  Mutiny  harder 
than  the  fighting  in  the  campaigns  you  went  through.'" 
"  I  daresay  it  was,  in  some  places."  "  At  Lucknow. 
for  instance'"  "  \es.  I  was  at  Lucknow,  and  ;t 
was  hard  there.  It  was  day  and  night,  you  may  say." 
"  Did  the  Sepoys  come  close  up  to  the  walls?  '  '  "  Oh, 
yes,  quite  close — close  enough  to  see  their  faces.  1 
was  at  Gubblns'  Post."  "  During  the  siege,  did  your 
men  ever  thmk  they  would  have  to  surrender  or  be 
taken?"  "  Oh,  no  I  I  never  heard  a  word  about 
being  taken.  We  were  inside,  and  we  thought  we 
could  hold  the  "Residency  all  riiiht."  "  Do  von  remem- 
ber^ Havelock's  coming  to  the  relief  of  Lucknov/?" 
"  Yes.  I  might  say  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  them 
coming.  I  had  gone  up  to  the  hospital  to  see  a  com- 
rade buried,  when  I  happened  to  turn  round  and  saw 
them  coming  round  the  corner  of  the  Bailey  Guard." 
"  "\Mio  came  first?"  "I  couldn't  tell  who  were  lead- 
ing; but,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  a  Scotch  regi- 
ment. I  was  at  Mr.  Gubbins'  house  when  Havelock 
came  up.  He  lived  there  afterwards,  and  I  saw  him 
several  times."  "  What  sort  of  a  fellow  was  he?"  "  He 
was  an  ordinary-sized  man.  rather  thin  in  the  face  and 
not  particularly  stout."  "Did  the  men  believe  in  him?" 
"Yes,  they  did  indeed."  "Have  you  ever  met  with  any 
cowards  in  the  aiTriy?"  "No,  I  never  met  one."  "Never 
saw  a  man  who  flinched?"  "No,  never."  "And  what 
sort  of  oflicers  had  you.  on  the  whole?"  "First-class. 
In  those  days  an  officer  had  to  purcha.se  his  commission, 
and,  of  course,  they  joined  the  army  for  honour,  and 
not  for  a  living,  as  they  do  now.  '  We  never  cared 
about  following  a  man  who  rose  from  the  ranks.  The 
men  used  to  say,  '  He  is  no  better  than  we  are,  but 
we  will  go  anywhere  with  a  gentleman.'  It  was 
a  saying  in  the  ranks  that  the  gentlemen  officers  were 
'  Come-along  boys,'  and  those  who  had  risen  from  the 


rank;;  were  '  Go-along  boys.'  T  don't  say  they  were 
all  like  that;  but,  somehow,  the  men  believed  in  the 
gentlemen  officers,  and  would  go  anywhere  with  them."' 
'■  Did  you  ever  know  an  officer  to  fail  in  courage?" 
"  No,  never.  They  were  good  fighting  men,  too." 
"  Was  the  discipline  good  in  India?"  "  Yes,  it  was 
very  strict."  "Were  the  Sepoy  regiments  up  to  the 
English  soldiers?"  "  Oh,  no,  nothing  like  it.  When 
there  was  any  fighting  to  be  done,  there  would  be. 
perhaps,  two  or  three  British  regiments  in  a  brigade, 
and  three  or  four  native  regiments,  and  when  it  came 
to  storming  a  position,  the  native  regiments  were  al- 
Avays  well  behind."  "  If  you  had  to  o;o  over  your  life 
again,  would  j^ou  be  a  soldier?"  "  \\e\],  I  have  often 
said  if  anyone  had  told  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  1  would 
have  to  go  through  Avhat  I  have  done,  I  Avould  have 
said  it  v/as  impossible;  but  you  don't  know  what 
you  ?an  do  till  you  try."  "I  suppose  you  have  had  to  suf- 
fer hardships  at  times?"  "Yes."  "VVere  you  ever  woun- 
ded?" "Only  once,  when  I  got  a  sabre  cut  at  Lucknow. 
ifr.  Gubbins'  bungalow  had  a  nmd  wall  round  it,  and 
opposite  this  was  an  outhouse,  near  which  the  enemy 
had  erected  a  breastwork.  This  was  very  troublesome 
to  us.  because  if  a  man  put  his  head  up  they  would 
immediately  shoot.  There  Avas  a  hole  in  the  mud-Avall, 
through  Avhich  Ave  used  to  creep  on  sorties,  and  AA^e  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  pull  down  the  breastAA^ork  on 
the  first  opportunity.  One  day  I  crept  out  Avithout 
orders.  Avent  up  to  the  breastAvork,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  pulling  it  doAvn,  Avhen  a  natiA^e  came  up  AAnth  a 
sabie  to  cut  me  doAATi.  My  piece  Avas  beside  me,  and 
I  liiidn't  time  to  put  it  "to  my  shoulder,  but  just 
raised  it  to  my  hip  and  shot  him,  and,  as  he  fell 
bacliAvards,  his  sabre  caught  me  under  the  arm." 
"  Had  you  any  men  Avith  you?"  "  No,  one  man  came 
out  just  afterAvards,  and  helped  me  to  get  back." 
"  HoAv  far  AA'as  the  breastAA-ork  from  Mr.  Gubbins' 
^vall?"      "  About  tAvr-ntA'  Awards." 


Shall  Engfland  be  IMew-Zealandised?  A  Reply- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce,  of  Hunterville,  New  Zealand,  late 
M.H.R.  for  his  district,  sends  us  a  very  able  reply  to 
the  article,  "  Why  not  NcAV-Zealandise  England?" 
Avhich  appeared  in  our  June  number.  We  regret 
that  Ave  are  quite  unable  to  find  room  for  Mr.  Bruce's 
article,  but  giA'e  its  conclusion:  — 

"The  decisions  [of  the  Conciliation  Boards]  appear,  so 
far,  to  haA'e  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  materially 
increase  the  cost  of  liA'ing  in  the  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation, so  that,  to  use  an  Americanism,  the  men  are 
likely,  eventually,  to  '  come  out  at  the  same  hole 
AAdiere  they  Avent  in.'  When  it  is  remembered  how 
the  prices  or  values  ot  the  products  of  labour  fluctuate, 
the  empiricism  of  regulating  and  determining  a  scale  of 
Avages  for  years  ahead  Avill  be  at  once  apparent,  haA-ing 
a  manifestly  disturbing  effect  upon  ncAv  industries, 
and  thus,  eA'cntually,  proA-ing  extremely  injurious  to 
labour  itself.  It  is  almost  certain  that  these  artificial 
scales  determined  upon  by  the  Boards  Avill,  at  the  first 
breath  of  depression,  tumble  doAvn  like  a  child's  house 
of  cards.  As  illustrative  of  the  dislocation  of  industry 
resulting  from  this  '  paternal '  system,  it  has  been 
recently  shoAvn  that  timber  goes  in  balks  from  Auckland 
to  Australia,  and  returns  in  manufactured  articles  to 
the  same  city,  notAAithstanding  an  ad  A^alorem  duty  of 
tAventy  per  cent.  But  the  madness  is  upon  us,  "and 
the  disputes  are  so  numerous  and  continuous  that 
some  of  our  ncAA^spapers  allude  to  the  position  as  the 
'  perpetual  strike,'  or  the  '  labour  A\'ar.'  And  this  is 
'  Fralernalism,'  the  herald  of  a  new  era!  As  against 
^fr.  Lloyd's  opinion,  that  of  Mr.  Booth,  one  of  the 
principals  in  a  A-ery  high-class  firm  of  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  in  Christ- 
church,  may,  out  of  many  of  a  similar  character,  be 
placed.  Amongst  much  A'aluable  and  interesting  in- 
formation, given  by  Mr.  Booth  before  the  Arbitration 
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Court  at  Dunedin,  he  is  reported  to  have  said.  '  It 
was  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  public  had  benefited, 
for  it  was  not  even  asserted  that  better  value  was 
given;  they  had  had  to  give  more,  and  had  not  received 
any  increase  in  value.  On  the  contrary,  the  em- 
ployer had  suffered  seriously:  the  loss  of  time,  the  dis- 
turbance of  ordinary  business  operations  that  was  in- 
volved, merely  in  attendances  at  Boards  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Courts  of  Arbitration,  to  discuss  matters  with 
his  workmen,  entailed  a  very  serious  loss  upon  the 
employer.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  find  out 
exactly  what  these  disputes  had  cost  the  colony  as  a 
M  hole,  but  he  did  not  believe  he  was  saying  a  word  too 
much  if  he  said  that,  since  the  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Act  came  into  force,  the  cost  to  the  colony  of 
industrial  disputes  had  been  greater  than  all  the 
strikes  that  New  Zealand  had  ever  seen.  He  did  not 
think  this  was  over-stating  the  facts,  but  was  really 
an  under-statement  of  the  truth.'  And  it  is  all  this 
phantasmagoria  of  empirical  experiments,  styled  '  Fra- 
ternalism,'  which  Mr.  Stead  suggests  as  a  policy  for 
the  Liberal  Party  of  the  mother  country,  a  iiarty 
led  but  yesterday  by  such  individualistic  giants  as 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  Gladstone,  the  echoes  of  whose 
eloquent  voices  have  scarcely  died  away.  Any  pros- 
perity which  Xew  Zealand  enjoys  is  attributable  to 
well-known  causes,  to  hev  natural  wealth  and  to  the 
industrj'  of  her  peojile,  and  exists,  not  because  of,  but 
in  "pite  o^'.  the  rampant  charlatanism  of  the  nast  de- 
cade. A  Government  which  can  claim  credit  for  such 
prosperity  obviouslv  places  itself  upon  the  horns  of  an 
extremely  awkward  dilemma.  Any  infraction  of  na- 
tural law  is,  sooner  or  later,  .visited  ^\'ith  a  penalty 
commensurate  with  the  offence,  and  authorities  from 
Aristotle  down  to  Herbert  Spencer  might  be  quoted 
as  irdicatintr  that  there  must  be  a  day  of  reckoning  in 
store  for  our  '  advanced  '  little  colony.  But  our 
rulers  appear  to  think  otherwise.  What  with  Socia- 
lists and  Fabian  Socialists,  Single-taxers  and  Land  Na- 
t'onalisers.  Progressives,  Radicals,  Democrats,  and  '  Ad- 
vanced Liberals,'  '  Hide-bound  Tories,'  Prohibitionists. 
Protectionists,  and  Bi-metallists,  male  and  female  ad- 
vocates of  '  Women's  Rights,'  etc.,  etc.,  surely  Xew 
Zealand  politics  present,  to-day,  such  a  witches'  caul- 
dron as  can  find  neither  precedent  nor  parallel  in  anv 
British    communitv." 


A  Latin  Version  of  Verses  by   John  Milton. 

Canon  Serjeant.  B.A.,  Oxford,  writing  from  Traral- 
gon  CYictoria),  sends  us  a  very  scholarly  translation 
of  some  verses  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  John 
Milton  a  little  before  his  death,  in  1674,  but  not  found 
in  his  collected  works. 

I   am.   old   and   blind. 
Men  point  at  me.  as  smitten  by  God's  frown. 
Afflicted   and   deserted   of   my   mind; 

4  Yet   am    I  not   cast   down. 
I  am  weak,  yet  strong; 

T   murmur   not   that   I   no   longer   see; 
Pool-,  old.  helpless,  T  the  more  belong, 

5  Father  Supreme,  to  Tlice. 
Oh,    Merciful    One, 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou'rt  most  near; 

When    friends    pass    by.    my    weakness    shun, 
12  Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 

Is  shining  on   me,   and   its  Holy  Light 

Illuminates    my    lonelv    dwelling-place 
16  And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On    my   bended    knee, 
T  recognise  Thy"  purpose,  clearly  '•hown. 
"Mv  vision  hast  Thou  dimni'd,  that  I  may  see 
20  Thyself,    Thyself    alone. 


I  have  nought  to  fear. 
This   darkness  is  the   shadow   of  Thy   wing. 
Beneath    it    I    ant    almost    sacred- -here 
24  Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh,  I  seem  to  stand. 
Trembling,  where  the  foot  of  mortal  Jie'er  hath  been. 
'N^'rapp'd  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  niigjity  hand, 
28         '         'Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 
Visions    come    and    go, 
Shapes  of  celestial  beauty  round  me  throng; 
From  angel-lips  I  seem  to  hear  the   flow 
32  Of   soft   and   holy   song. 

It   is   nothing   noAV, 
When   heaven's   opening   on   my   sightless   eyes, 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 
36  That  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clim.e 
My  being's  filled  with  rapture;   waves  of  thought 
Roll   in   upon   my   soul;    strains   sublime 
40  Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  back  my  lyre, 
I  feel  the  stirring  of  the  gift  divine; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 
44  Lit  bv  no  skill  of  mine. 


THE   LATIX   VERSION,   BY   CANON    SERJEANT, 
B.A.,    OXFORD. 

Luminib'.iS  capto  venit  mihi  tarda  seiiectus, 

V  ir  digito  monstror  quem  premit  ira  Dei; 
Obuitus  aerumnis  vii,  quem  mens  sana  reliquit; 

Hand  tamen  abjicio  spem  stabilemque  fideiii. 
5    Invalidus  dego  vitam,  sed  pectore  finno 

Hosoculos  nolim  luce  carere  queri: 
Pauper,  nudus  opum,  gravis  annis,  viribus  expers. 

Plenius  hinc  curae  sum  tibi,  Magne  Pater. 
0  Deus!  O  Clemens'  homines  quo  longius  absunt, 
10  Mens  propius  sentit  numen  adesse  Tuum; 

Quum  me  praetereunt  et  tot  mea  tristia  vitant, 

Ttnn  sonat  aetherius  currus  in  aure  Tuus. 
Me  Tua   ciiciuudat  facies  divina  nitore, 

Ipsius  indevenit  lux  nova  Sacra  Dei; 
15    Tale  jnbar  simulac  subiit  penetralia  tecti, 

Desinit  hanc  solani  nox  operire  domum. 
Poplite  submisso,  Deus  Optime  Maxime.  doctus 

Propositum    agnusco    Consiiiumque   Tuum; 
Tu  mihi  ademisti  lumen  quo  clarius  Ipsum 
20  Te.  I'ater,  aspicerem  praetereaque  nihil. 

Quod  timeam  nihil  est  agitato  corde  volutaus, 

Perdita  lux  Alae  decidit  umbra  Tuae; 
Hanc  subter  duco  prope  sanctus  tempora  vitae, 

Hue  res  quae  noceat  nulla  venire  potest. 
25    Quo  ferar  incertus.  videor  jam   stare  tremiscens, 

Qua  pede  non  ullo  semita  trita  fuit, 
Sum  fulgore  tuo,  quem  dextera  fudit,  amietus; 

Qalem  non  oculis  posse  videre  datur. 
Kgregii  visus  redeunt  abeuntque  vici.-^riim. 
30  Miro   pulcra   modo   pergit   adire   mauus: 

Aetherios  videor  socios  audire  canentes, 

Unde  fluunt  numeri  coelicohmique  melos. 
Orbatos   oculos  acie  nihili   aestimat  ille, 

Cui  domus  immensi  sit  patefacta  poli: 
35    Sedibus  ex  illis  recreent  modo  carmina  frontem, 

Et  tenebris  lateat  condita  terra  suis. 
In  regione  alia  qua  spirat  purior  nether, 

Mirifice  complent  guadia  quanta  sinura! 
Grandia  se  volvunt  in  mentem  fluminis  instar, 
40  Suggerit  injussos  excita  Musa  modos. 

Irruit  afflatus  divini  muneris,  adfer 

Quam  poscit  dulcem  Mens  sibi  plena  Lyram, 
Tnsolitus  lacto  sub  pectore  nascitur  ignis, 

Accensus  nulla  panditur  arte  mea. 
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A    COLUMN    OF    COMPLIMENTS. 


The  Englisli  journals  are  -warm  and  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  our  Commonwealth  number.  We  give  a 
few  examples  of  their  comments:  — 

The  London  "Spectator"  says: 

'■  We  congratulate  JMr.  Fitchett,  the  able  editor  of 
the  Australian  '  Review  of  Reviews,'  on  the  admirable 
Commonwealth  number  of  his  magazine.  It  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  because  it  contains  a  number  of  messages 
to  the  people  of  Australia,  written  by  eminent  men  of 
all  parties,  and  addressed  to  the  editor.  In  the  case 
of  most  of  these,  the  handwritino;  of  the  sender  of  the 
message  is  produced  in  fac-simile,  and  a  portrait  of 
the  writer  is  also  given.  This  will  render  the  Com- 
monwealth number — which,  we  should  add,  is  extremely 
wall  printed  and  got  up — a  most  interesting  record  of  a 
great  event.  How  momentous  and  how  full  of  good 
augury  is  the  founding  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Com- 
monwealth in  the  Southern  Sea  few  of  us  yet  fully 
realise.  Esto  perpetua  is  our  prayer.  And  if  that 
is  too  audacious  a  wish  in  regard  to  what  is  human, 
then  may  she  last  as  long  as  her  people  are  true  to 
themselves  and  to  the  best  traditions  of  their  race." 

The  "Times"  writes: 

■'■'  ^^'e  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Souvenir 
number  of  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austi-alasia.' 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  its  usual  monthly  articles, 
special  autograph  messages  of  greeting  and  congratula- 
tion to  the  new  Commonwealth  from  many  represen- 
tative Englishmen  and  others.  A  few  of  those  to 
whom  the  editor  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Aus- 
tralasia '  appealed,  including  the  King  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  felt  themselves  obliged 
for  various  reasons  to  send  refusals  to  his  request; 
but,  in  the  case  of  these  messages,  '  their  courtesy, 
reasonableness  and  goodwill,'  says  the  '  Review,' 
'  m.ake  them  as  pleasantly  expressive  as  though  they 
were  in  form,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  exactly  what  was 
asked  for  from  the  writers.'  The  series  of  messages 
sent  opens  with  tlie  poem  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
entitled  '  The  Young  Queen,'  which  first  appeared  in 
the  '  Times  '  of  October  4,  1900,  and  in  which  he  has 
embodied  his  feelings  of  sympathy  with  Australia.  AH 
the  replies  which  follow  are  reproduced,  with  the 
handvvTiting  or  signature  of  the  sender,  and  in  most 
cases  :•  portrait  is  added.  They  include  messages  from 
Lord  DufTerin,  Lord  Kimberley.  Lord  Currie,  Lord 
Roberts.  Sir  H.  Campbell-feannerman,  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Sir  W.  Anson, 
M.P.,  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
General  French.  General  Baden-Powell,  Dr.  Warre, 
Dr.  James,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  and  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle." 

The  "Dundee  Advertiser"  says: — 

■'  Autograph  messages  of  greeting  and  goodwill 
to  Federated  Australia  from  notal^le  men  all  over 
the  world  are  reproduced  in  a  Federal  Souvenir  Number 
of  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,'  published 
from  Queen-street,  Melbourne.  Practically,  this 
'  Review  of  Reviews '  is  the  only  Australian 
magazine,  and  it  possesses  genuine  interest  for  British 
readers.  The  Premier  of  New  Zealand  writes  that 
he  considers  it  the  premier  literary  production  of  the 
colonies.  The  remark  seems  justified,  for,  judging  by 
th(r  April  number,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the 
quality  of  the_  subject-matter  and  the  beauty  of  the 
photo  illustrations." 


The   "Daily   Express"    (Londoa),   under  the   head  of 
**  Australia's  Only  Magazine,"  writes  : — 

"  We  have  recei^'ed  from  Melbourne  a  copy  of 
the  very  beautifully  printed  Federation  Souvenir  Num- 
ber of  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,'  which, 
under  the  capable  editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fit- 
chett, bid.s  fair  to  outdistance  its  English  namesake. 
The  leading  feature  of  this  number  is  a  series  of 
'  greetings  from  many  lands  to  Federated  Australia,' 
messages  of  congratulation  being  given — mostly  in  fac- 
simile, and  with  portraits  of  the  senders — from  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen,  men  of  letters,  scientists, 
divines,  and  publicists  all  over  the  world.  The  re- 
cord is  one  which  is  destined  to  be  of  permanent  value, 
but,  apart  from  these  greetings  the  Australian  *  Re- 
view of  Reviews '  is  a  periodical  full  of  interest  to  all 
concerned  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Britain  of  the  South." 

"To-Day"  (London)  says: 

"  We  have  received  from  the  editor  of  the  '  Review 
of  Reviews  for  Australasia,'  published  at  Melbourne, 
a  special  copy  of  the  Federal  Souvenir  Number.  In 
this  issue  there  is  reproduced  a  cluster  of  autograph 
messages  of  goodAvill  and  greeting  to  Federated  Aus- 
tralia from  notable  men  all  over  the  world,  and  many 
of  these  messages  are  extremely  interesting.  'They 
shoAv  the  widespread  interest  e^'oked  by  the  creation 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  genuine  goodwill  of 
representative  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  May 
the  future  of  the  Commonwealth  be  as  glorious  as  its 
creators  believe  it  Avill  be,  and  as  it  may  be  if  only 
those  who  control  its  destinies  are  guided  by  sagacious 
patriotism." 

The  "  Scotsman  "  writes: — 

"  The  Commonwealth  number  of  the  '  Review  of 
Reviews  for  Australasia  '  is  one  of  great  interest.  It 
contains  messages  to  the  people  of  Australia  written 
by  eminent  men  of  all  parties  in  this  country.  In 
the  case  of  most  of  these,  the  handwi'iting  of  the  sender 
of  the  message  is  produced  in  fac-simile,  and  a  nor- 
trait  of  the  writer  is  given.  Mr.  Fitchett  Is  editor 
of  the  '  Review.'  " 

The    "Worcestershire    Advertiser,"   under   the  head  of 
"Particularly  Interesting,"  writes: — 

"  The  '  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,'  always 
one  of  the  most  readable  of  magazines,  is  especially 
interesting  in  its  April  number,  on  account  of  the 
letters  of  goodwill  and  greeting  to  Federated  Australia, 
which  it  reproduces.  These  congratulations  come  from 
many  lands,  and  the  editor  of  the  '  Review '  prints  them 
in  fac-simile,  with  portraits  of  the  -^Titers." 

The  "  Irish  Times  "  says : 

"  We  have  recei\'ed  a  copy  of  the  April  number  of 
the  '  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,'  which,  it  is 
claimed,  is  the  only  Australasian  magazine  published. 
The  number  is  most  interesting  in  its  contents,  and 
lavish  and  artistic  in  its  illustrations.  There  is  a 
history  of  the  month,  which  has  been  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  opening  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament, 
and  a  number  of  reproductions  of  messages  of  greeting 
for  many  lands  and  many  famous  men  to  Federated 
-Australia." 


Review  of  Reviews, 
AUOOST  20,  1901. 


THE    FEDERAL    FLAG    COMPETITION. 


The  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  Federal  Flag  Compe- 
titiou  has  assumed  proportions  not  anticipated 
when  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  £50  for  the  best  de- 
sign for  an  Australian  national  flag  was  made, 
in  November,  last  year. 

From  the  first  announcement,  designs  began 
to  flow  in,  and  each  extension  of  the  time-limit 
produced  a  new  spurt  on  the  part  of  flag-artists, 
until  the  number  of  designs  sent  in  reached  many 
thousands.  The  Federal  Government  then  decided 
to  start  a  flag  competition  on  its  own  account, 
and  agreed  to  take  over  the  "  Review  "  designs  as 
entries  for  its  own.  The  "  Review  of  Reviews 
for  Australasia  "  increased  its  prize  to  the  same 
amount  as  that  offered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (£75),  the  joint  sums  thus  representing  £150. 

When  the  competition  closed,  at  the  end  of  June, 
the  total  number  of  designs  in  hand  was  just 
about  30,000.  Mr.  J.  S.  Blackham,  of  the  Mel- 
bourne "  Herald,"  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  judging,  and  for  the  past  six 
weeks  he  has  been  dii-ecting  the  operailons  of  a 
large  staff  of  workers.  The  work,  at  the  moment 
we  write,  is  just  about  completed,  and  the  judging 
will  take  place  immediately.  The  old  German 
Court  in  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  Building  has 
been  rented  for  the  purpose,  and  the  display  is  a 
most  striking  one. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arranging  tho  huge 
mass  of  designs  so  as  to  make  an  artistic  display, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  every  competitor  a 
fair  chance,  were  many;  but  both  ends  have  been 
admirably  achieved.  Every  inch  of  wall  in  court 
and  corridor  has  been  covered,  a  kiosk  at  the  entry 
has  been  converted  into  a  veritable  house  of  cards, 
and  a  line  of  flagged  screens  runs  down  the  centre. 
The  area  covered  by  the  designs  is  something  like 
1,000  square  yards!  Designs  came  in  all  sizes,  and 
on  all  sorts  of  material.  They  ranged  in  size  from 
a  postage  stamp  (and  therefore  ruled  out)  to  a  sign- 
board. One  competitor  crowded  four  designs  on 
a  postcard,  another  sent  a  pair  which  used  up  no 
less  than  21fi  square  feet  of  bunting.  One  designer 
placed  his  ideas  on  a  sheet  of  oiled  tissue  paper: 
a  second  painted  on  opal;  a  third  tried  oil-paints 
on  wood,  and  others  wrought  in  card  or  calico, 
silk  or  satin,  brown  paper  or  bunting. 

In  order  to  facilitate  handling  and  packing,  the 
cardboard  and   paper  flags  were  all  mounted  on 


stra.wboards,  of  which  over  two  tons  weight  were 
required  to  accommodate  the  exhibits! 

In  glancing  round  the  gaily-coloured  walls,  the 
visitor  is  struck  with  the  amazing  variety  of  pat- 
terns, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  wonderful 
ignorance  of  what  are  the  essential  points  of  a 
national  flag.  To  give  but  a  single  example,  it 
is  necessary  that,  if  the  Union  Jack  be  included 
as  part  of  the  flag,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  top 
left-hand  corner,  for  when  reversed  and  flown  at 
sea,  it  stands  for  a  signal  of  distress.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  draughtsmen  use  the  Jack,  but  in 
hundreds  of  cases  it  appears  on  the  outer  edge,  in 
the  bottom  cor.ners,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  flag. 
Certain  of  the  exhibits  would  make  tolerable  illu- 
minated addresses,  but,  as  flags,  are  impossible. 
There  are  patterns  that  might  make  the  designer's 
fortune  in  a  linoleum  factory,  but  which  would 
lead  a  sea-captain  to  believe  his  telescope  had 
turned  into  a  kaleidoscope.  Ideas  as  to  the  shape 
and  habits  of  Australian  animals  are  crude.  One 
cqmpetitor  parodies  the  nursery  rhyme  of  his  child- 
hood by  representing  the  kangaroo  jumping  over 
the  Southern  Cross;  whilst  another  shows  an  emu 
executing  a  Sheffield  Handicap  in  record  time,  with 
a  jackass  laughing  at  his  exertions.  But  perhaps 
the  wildest  dream  in  flag-making  is  represented  in 
a  dozen  square  feet  of  material  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  building.  A  second-hand  Union  Jack 
ha.s  been  cut  up  to  form  an  ornamental  border. 
The  centre-piece  is  a  map  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  edged  with  green;  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  of  the  continent  are  photographs,  on  gelatine 
paper,  of  the  four  principal  towns,  and  odd  spaces 
are  filled  with  water-colour  drawings  of  national 
flowers,  not  forgetting  a  tempting  bunch  of  leeks 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  naval  Welshmen.  The  vis- 
a-vis  of  this  "  scrap-sheet  "  is  an  apparently  simple 
design  of  a  kangaroo  rampant,  on  a  fleld  azure. 
But  the  accompanying  sheets  of  foolscap  explain 
that  the  animal  is  the  fighting  kangaroo,  and  his 
"  rampant  "  attitude  denotes  that  Australia  is 
ready  to  fight  the  world — a  triple  length  of  tail 
apparently  invites  the  world  to  give  cause  for  the 
said  fight. 

But,  apart  from,  the  humorous  and  the  impos- 
sible, there  are  many  designs  which  might  be  fitly 
chosen  as  Australia's  flag. 
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The  competitors  range  from  an  office-boy  to  a 
State  Governor,  and  include  a  prominent  naval 
officer,  a  well-known  military  man  on  aclive  ser- 
vice in  South  Africa,  and  numbers  of  well-known 
society  personages  throughout  Australia.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia "  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  Canada,  Malta, 
United  States,  India,  China,  and  England  have  en- 
tered the  lists,  whilst  every  Australian  colony  has 
its  flag-designers.  The  "  plural  exhibiting  clause" 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  gives  an  average  of  eight  pairs  of  flags  lo 
each  designer,  one  fertile-brained  draughtsman 
having  sent  into  this  office  no  less  than  seventy- 
four  pairs. 

His  Excellency  Lord  Hcpetoun  and  the  Prime 
Minister    have    both    viewed    the   flags,    and    were 


highly  delighted  with  the  excellence  of  the  display, 
"  This  is  not  a  show,"  remarked  Mr.  Barton,  "  it's 
an  exhibition." 

After  the  judging  is  completed,  the  exhibition 
will  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  flags  will  be  taken  to  the  other  colonies 
for  display.  The  judges  are:  Captain  Mitchell, 
late  of  tlie  Victorian  pilot  service;  Captain  Badie, 
superintendent  of  navigation,  Sydney;  Captain 
Clare,  of  H.M.S.  Protector,  South  Australia;  Mr. 
Evans,  M.H.R.,  Tasmania,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  such  matters;  and  Lieutenant  Thompson, 
of  H.M'.S.  Katoomba,  who  was  nominated  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Beaumont  to  assist  the  board. 

We  shall  reproduce  the  successful  design,  with 
others,  in  our  next  issue. 


"  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  "  Push  Larrikinism "  in  Aus- 
tralia, which  I  have  noticed  among  the  leading  ar- 
ticles. Otherwise  "  Blackwood  "  has  nothing  of 
note.  There  is  an  anonymous  article  on  "  The 
London  Irish,"  dealing  chiefly  with  the  poorer 
classes  of  London-born  Irishmen  and  women,  from 
which  the  following  passage  may  be  worth  quot- 
ing:— 

The  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  tlie 
docker  population  cannot  be  confidently  defined  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  Its  hold  on  the  women  is  certainly 
stronger  than  on  the  men,  and  the  honour  must  be 
fairlv  divided  between  the  Sisters  and  the  l*riests. 
An  Irish  girl  has  an  alive  sense  of  religion,  and  com- 
pares most  favourably  in  point  of  morals  with  her  Eng- 
lish sister,  who  passes  godlessly  from  the  board  school 
to  the  factory.  They  even  submit  to  discipline  in 
matters  of  dress:  we  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  substitution  of  the  plain  straw  hat  Avith  a  leather 
band  for  the  wonderful  edifice  of  ostrich  feathers 
which  used  to  be  in  fashion,  is  due  to  the  thrifty 
ad\nce  of  a  much-respected  Catholic  lady,  who  occupies 
herself  with  good  works.  The  priests,  too,  exercise 
a  remarkable  control  over  their  flocks  up  to  a  certain 
point.  One  of  them  used  to  rule  his  parish  literally 
w=th  a  rod,  carrying  a  stout  cane  under  his  cassock, 
which  he  would  lay  across  the  back  of  a  burly  docker 
caught  knocking  his  wife  about. 

The  writer  concludes  that  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions' residence  in  London  results  in  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  Irish  immigrants. 

"  Should  black  be  worn  as  mourning?"  That 
is  the  controversy  which  the  "  Sunday  at  Home  " 
is  courageous  enough  to  allow  E.  Rentoul  Esler 
to  open  in  its  pages.  The  writer  denounces  the 
present  custom  as  barbaric,  uncivilised,  un-Chris- 
tian.  He  contrasts  the  millions  spent  in  "  mourn- 
ing "  for  Victoria  with  the  single  million  which 
General   Booth  asked   for   his   social   scheme,   and 


asked  for  in  vain.  He  adds  the  suggestion  that 
half  a  dozen  ladies  inaugurate  a  "  Guild  of  Resig- 
nation or  Guild  of  Patience,"  with  distinctive  dress, 
for  mourners  wishing  to  retire  from  Society  for 
a  while,  and  to  serve  those  who  suffer.  He 
then  advances  the  rather  fanciful  proposal  that 
mourners  as  yet  unreconciled  to  their  loss  might 
wear  grey,  while  those  who  desired  to  make  help- 
ful efforts  should  wear  brown. 

"  The  Secret  of  Ireland  "  is  the  subject  of  a  paper 
in  "  Macmilian's  "  for  April  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn. 
He  grants  that  "  the  institution  of  marriage  works 
better  in  Catholic  Ireland  than  anywhere  in  Chris- 
tendom." This  the  priest  attributes  to  the  supra- 
naturalism  of  the  Church's  dogmas  and  practices, 
an  attitude  of  mind  which  Mr.  Gwynn  finds  it  hard 
to  understand.  Yet,  he  adds,  the  very  Incompre- 
hensibility of  such  an  attitude  is  in  itself  a  clue. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Gwynn's  clue  would  be  interpreted 
by  a  Catholic  reader  into  the  suggestion  that  we 
English  cannot  understand  the  Isle  of  Saints  be- 
cause we  are  so  little  of  saints  ourselves.  The 
writer  grants  th.at  the  priests,  if  any  class,  are 
"  the  keepers  of  the  secret  of  Ireland." 

"  Good  Words  "  for  July  contains  a  rather  in- 
genious article  illustrating  the  amount  of  coal 
mined  in  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  other 
metal.  The  diagrams  are  well  executed.  The 
moral  Mr.  Harold  Macfarlane  draws  from  his  sur- 
vey is  that  the  proper  husbanding  of  tne  coal 
resources  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  question  of  national 
iniportance,  and  that  in  another  fifty  years  the 
dearth  of  cheap  coal  will  begin  to  be  felt. 


Kbvikw  of  Reviews, 
AueuBT  20,  1901. 
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A  Question  of  Life  or  Death. 

A  Message  feom  the  Mediteeranean. 
Mr.  Arnold  White  has  been  spending  some  time 
with  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  he  contributes 
to  the  "  National  Review  "  an  article  entitled  "  A 
Message  from  the  Mediterranean,"  which  has 
naturally  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Not, 
hov/^ever,  so  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  For 
if  the  statements  therein  contained  are  authentic, 
someone  should  be  impeached,  and  all  other  na- 
tional business  suspended  until  the  truth  has  been 
established  and  immediate  steps  taken  to  mend 
matters.  Mr.  White  is  the  special  friend  and 
crony  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  the  second  in 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  and  his 
message  is  that  if  war  broke  out  to-morrow  with 
France  and  Russia,  instead  of  being  quite  certain 
that  we  could  defend  our  naval  superiority,  we 
should  in  all  probability  be  exposed  to  a  crushing 
defeat  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  confess  that  it  is 
■with  a  feeling  of  some  exasperation  that  I  read 
this  article — a  feeling  of  exasperation  that  will 
be  shared  with  many  others. 

We  have  poured  out  money  like  water  in  order 
to  make  our  Fleet  invincible.  We  have  been  as- 
sured over  and  over  again  by  the  best  naval 
officers,  including  the  admirable  officer  who  Is 
now  commanding  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  as 
Lord  Charles  Beresford's  superior,  that  the  result 
of  our  expenditure  was  not  in  vain,  and  that, 
after  fifteen  years'  unflinching  effort,  we  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  creating  a  navy  v/orthy  of  our 
Imperial  position.  And  now,  while  Admiral 
Fisher  is  still  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean, 
what  is  it  we  are  told?  That  we  could  only  put 
ten  ships  into  line  against  the  possible  twenty  of 
the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  and  that  these  ten 
are  lacking  in  many  of  the  first  essentials  of  a 
fighting  fleet.  What  is  the  use  of  it  all,  we  feel 
Inclined  to  ask,  if  the  nation  votes  untold  millions 
year  after  year,  never  holding  back  sixpence,  but 
rather  pressing  upon  successive  Boards  of  •  Ad- 
miralty more  millions  than  they  ask  for,  if  at  the 
end  of  all  we  are  in  this  desperate  position?  How 
can  we  be  assured  that  if  we  double  our  Navy  es- 
timates to-morrow  we  shall  not  be  as  badly  otf 
as  to-day!  But  what  can  we  make  of  Mr.  Arnold 
White's 'very  vigorous  and  lucid  exposition  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet?  I  will  leave 
out  of  account  his  complaint  of  the  lack  of  a  break- 
water at  Malta  or  the  defenceless  position  uf 
5 


Egypt,   but  just  read  this  statement  of  what  is 
lacking  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  to-day:  — 

■3. — A  deficiency  in  all  classes  of  vessels  from  battle- 
ships to  destroyers.  Since  the  visit  of  my  Lords  the 
British  force  has  been  still  further  reduced  by  the 
grounding  of  the  cruiser  Barham  and  the  collision  of 
two  destroyers. 

4.— Complete  absence  of  fleet  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds. 
No  provision  has  been  made  for — 

Hospital  ships. 

Repairing  ships, 

Frozen  n\eat  store. 

Mother  ships  for  destroyers. 

Efficient  colliers. 

Telegraph  .ships. 
0  — Owing  to  the  lack  of  prevision  no  adequate  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  first  essentials  of  efhcient 
fighting,  e.g.: 

Telescopic  sights. 

Gyroscopes. 

Smokeless  powder  for  the  IS.-'i-in.  guns. 

Armour-piercing  shells. 

Breech-loading  field  guns. 

Wireless  telegraphy. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  our  absent- 
minded  war,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  equal  absence 
of  mind  has  been  shown  in  equipping  the  Fleet. 
Now,  absent-mindedness  on  land  only  entails 
losses,  grievous  to  be  borne,  no  doubt,  but  capable 
of  being  repaired.  At  sea  it  is  otherwise.  If  our 
Mediterranean  Fleet  were  once  destroyed,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  White  evidently  thinks  it  would  be  in  case 
it  had  to  meet  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Russia,  where  should  we  be?  Ironclads  cannot 
be  built  in  less  than  a  couple  of  years,  or  eighteen 
months  at  the  least,  and  long  before  that  time  had 
elapsed  our  doom  would  be  sealed. 

Mr.  White  complains  that  the  House  of  Com 
mons  voted  Mr.  Goschen  in  three  years  four  and  a 
half  millions  more  than  he  spent.  That  may  be. 
But  Admiral  Fisher  was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  the  sea-lords  during  Mr.  Goschen's  First 
Lordship.  What  has  he  to  say,  I  wonder,  to  this 
exposition  of  the  weakness  of  the  Fleet?  Mr. 
White  does  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  the  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  from  the  loss  of  our 
naval  position.  He  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Greece  have  both  spe- 
cifically stated  within  the  past  year  that  nothing 
but  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  would  guar- 
antee the  peace  of  Europe.  But  ten  of  our  battle- 
ships are  armed  with  muzzle-loading  guns.  Many 
of  them  are  supplied  with  powder  whose  smoke 
will  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  see  their 
adversary  after  the  first  round,  and  the  Fleet  is 
deplorably  lacking  in  other  essentials  of  efficiency. 
Yet   with  all  these  things  staring  them   in   their 
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faces.  Miuisters  are  demandins  millions  upon 
millions  in  order  to  create  a  huge  army,  whicii 
Mr.  White  says  cannot  leave  England  unless  tho 
Na%T  is  supreme,  and  need  not  if  it  is.  Every 
million  spent  on  the  Army  above-  twenty-four 
millions  is  a  million  taken  from  the  Navy. 

Mr.  White  bears  frank  testimony  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  South  African  W^ar  has  shattered  our 
prestige  throughout  Europe.  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
the  amazing  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Nonconformist  Unionists,  assured  his  audience 
that  our  exploits  in  South  Africa  had  filled  the 
world  with  awe  as  to  the  military  might  of  Great 
Britain.  That  is  open  to  question.  What  Mr.  White 
says  is  a  fact.  He  tells  us  that  not  only  has  the 
South  African  War  convinced  the  War  Offices  of 
Europe  of  our  military  weakness,  but  that  they 
have  drawn  therefrom  a  most  dangerous  deduction 
as  to  the  weakness  of  our  fleet.  He  says:  "  Since 
the  South  African  War  revealed  the  weakness  of 
our  military  system,  the  thinking  departments  of 
foreign  nations  have  deliberately  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  defects  of  the  British  fighting 
Army  have  also  pervaded  the  British  Fleet."  So 
convinced  is  the  French  General  Staff  of  the  un- 
readiness of  the  British  fighting  fleets  for  instant 
war  that  the  traditional  French  naval  strategy  has 
been  deliberately  changed  from  the  defensive  to 
the  offensive.  No  one  can  deny  the  pacific  in- 
clinations of  the  present  French  Ministry.  But 
the  temptation  to  clear  us  out  of  Egypt  and  re- 
place the  Union  Jack  by  the  tricolour  in  Malta 
might  become  irresistible  if  France  once  believed 
she  could  rely  upon  German  neutrality  during  the 
execution  of  this  operation.  We  must  all  sin- 
cerely trust  that  France  may  never  be  tempted 
beyond  what  she  is  able  to  bear:  but  if  Mr.  Whit3 
is  right,  the  recurrence  of  another  Fashoda  inci- 
dent might  have  very  different  results.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  Mr.  White's  complaint  as  to 
the  inadequate  food  supply  of  our  bluejackets. 
That  is  an  important  subject,  no  doubt,  but  of 
comparative  insignificance  compared  with  the 
question  whether  or  not  Britannia's  trident  has 
rusted  in  her  grasp.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  said  about  the  South  African  War,  that 
we  shall  muddle  through  somehow.  Naval  wars 
in  modern  times  are  not  muddled  through.  The 
destiny  of  an  Empire  may  rest  upon  an  engage- 
ment fought  between  sunrise  and  sundown,  or 
even  between  ten  o'clock  and  noonday. 

We  are  always  told  that  John  Bull  can  never 
think  of  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  at 
present  his  head  is  so  full  of  the  South  African 
War  that  he  has  no  time  to  think  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  If  so,  that  is 
only  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  the   brain  of 


the  nation  has  gone  soft.  A  man  who  wou'a 
persist  in  spending  all  his  time  catching  fleas  in  t 
blanket  when  his  house  was  blazing  about  his- 
ears  would  be  fit  only  for  Bedlam,  and  if  Mr. 
White  is  right,  Bedlam  appears  to  be  the  only 
fitting  postal  address  for  the  present  occupants  of 
Downing-street. 


Our  Commercial  Rivalry  with  America. 

(I)  The  Advantage  of  the  Great  Canal. 

The  "Fortnightly  Review"  publishes  two  articles- 
on  •'  Our  Commercial  Rivalry  with  America."  Mr. 
Benjamin  Taylor  regards  the  acquisition  of  the 
Leyland  steamers  as  a  significant  sign  of  the  times, 
but  only  one  of  many  movements  that  prove  that 
our  unquestioned  supremacy  in  shipping  and  mari- 
time commerce  is  doomed  to  disappear.  The  Nica- 
ragua Canal  will  afford  American  manufacturers 
such  an  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  Far  East 
as  they  have  never  yet  possessed.  Unless  the 
American  Republic,  as  some  people  predict,  falls  to 
pieces,  the  year  2000  will  see  Uncle  Sam  established 
permanently  in  the  paramount  position  long  occu- 
pied by  John  Bull.  He  thinks  that  the  Americans 
are  sure  to  pass  the  Subsidy  Bill,  and  when  it  is 
passed  we  shall  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  most 
formidable  competition  which  we  have  yet  faced. 
Mr.  Taylor  calculates  that  the  saving  of  distance 
between  London  and  New  Zealand  by  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  would  only  be  equivalent  to  three  days' 
steaming  for  a  quick  steamer  of  5,000  tons.  The 
saving  on  these  three  days  would  amount  to  only 
£450,  which  is  a  very  small  sum  to  put  against 
£2,500  of  canal  dues. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  writes  in  his  usual  alarmist 
fashion  upon  the  danger  which  menaces  England 
from  the  growth  of  the  trusts  in  America.  The 
value  of  his  article  is  vitiated  by  his  undisguised 
anxiety  in  every  paragraph  to  aim  a  blow  at  Free 
Trade.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  declared  intention  of  many  large  firms 
to  establish  works  in  other  countries.  Messrs. 
Cammell  are  proposing  to  establish  subsidiary 
works  in  Russia.  But  this  is  surely  no  new  thing. 
More  serious  is  Mr.  Jessop's  announcement  that 
they  contemplate  establishing  works  for  certain 
branches  of  their  business  in  the  United  States, 
whither  the  Yorkshire  plush  trade  has  already 
migrated. 

(2^   The  American  Invasion. 

The  opening  article  in  the  "  New  Liberal  Re- 
view "  for  July  is  by  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray,  and  is 
entitled  "  The  American  Invasion.  "  Mr.  Murray 
is  not  a  pessimist  in  regard  to  our  industrial  posi- 
tion, and  he  begins  by  stating  that  he  regards  the 
increasing  investment  of  American  capital  in  this 
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country  as  beneficial  to  both  the  Americans  aud 
ourselves.  He  sees  no  sign  whatever  of  dry-rot 
in  the  British  nation  or  character.  Our  only  draw- 
backs lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are  too  prosperous 
and  too  wealthy.  The  Americans  and  Germans 
willingly  take  greater  risks,  and  are  sometimes 
contented  with  smaller  profits;  but  this  is  only  a 
proof  that  our  reputation  has  risen  so  high  that 
the  very  best  business  is  brought  to  us.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Murray  sees  that  our  education  system 
is  imperfect:  — 

The  Empire  of  Germany  has  risen  from  under  the 
tyrannical  heel  of  the  first  Napoleon  to  be  by  force  of 
education  the  first  and  most  powerful  nation  of  Con- 
tinental Europe;  and  yet  we  heed  not.  Republican 
America  has  risen  by  means  of  free  internal  trade, 
and,  above  all,  by  means  of  free  State  education,  right 
up  to  and  including  free  University  training,  to  he 
the  first  nation  of  the  West;  and  yet  Ave  heed  not. 
What  eitaclysm  will  be  necessary  to  open  our  ej'es  to 
the  nationaland  State  value  of  effective  tuition"?  We 
pay  and  squander  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  good  money  yearly  on  an  incomplete  and  discon- 
nected system  of  education.  When  shall  we  cry  halt 
and  demand  value  for  our  money  in  matters  educa- 
tional, as  we  are  already  doing  in  matters  naval  and 
militarv?  May  it  be  soon,  very  soon,  for  we  are  losing 
time  ■nhich  may,  perhaps,  never  be  entirely  retrieved. 

Mr.  Murray  says,  also,  that  the-  Limited  Liability 

Acts   are   defective,   and   that   our   Parliamentary 

procedure  in  regard  to  private  Bills  is  wasteful. 

But  trades  unionism  is  the  worst  of  all:  — 

P.ut  the  greatest  national  M^aste  is  that  deliberately 
and  daily  committed  by  British  labour  by  intentional 
restriction  of  output.  This  restriction  has  become  a 
rule  now  in  the  majority  of  trades.  Needless  to  say 
that  it  is  contrary  to  economic  law,  and  is  resorted  to 
for  purelv  selfish  purposes,  viz.,  to  ]iroduce  an  arti- 
ficial increase  of  wages.  Fortunately  for  the  progress 
of  mankind  no  such  rule  prevails  in  America;  in  fact, 
the  contrary  and  natural  practice  of  producing  the 
largest  amount  per  individual  worker  liolds  good  in 
that  country.  The  consequences  will  be  severely  felt 
a?  competition  becomes  keener.  In  fact,  it  is  already 
operating  in  the  machinery  trade,  where  American 
productions  are  successfullv  building  up  an  important 
export  trade.  It  is  particularly  in  regard  to  rapidity 
of  deHvery  that  American  producers  are  able  to  com- 
pete   successfully    with    British    manufacturers. 

(3)   Sir  Hiram  Maxim  oy  B'iitish  Ixpfstries. 

The  "  World's  Work  "  for  June  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  on  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  Roberts,  who  gives  an  account  of  a  long 
interview  with  the  great  inventor  on  the  great 
question  of  British  and  American  industries.  Sir 
Hiram  evidently  has  very  despondent  views  as  to 
the  prospects  of  British  manufactures,  and  he 
compares  Britishers  and  Americans  in  nearly  every 
case  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  In  the 
first  place,  the  American  manufacturer  pays  very 
high  salaries  to  exceptionally  skilful  mechanics,  as 
a  rule  there  being  no  fixed  wage,  but  payment  for 
all  classes  of  workmen  in  proportion  to  their  skill 
and  application.  This  is  the  consequence  of 
another  American  superiority— that  the  manufac- 
turer is  always  seeking  something  new,  and  throws 


away  as  rubbish  even  new  tools  the  moment  they 
have  been  improved  upon.  As  to  Trades  Unionism, 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim  says:  — 

Trade  unionism  has  reached  a  development  in  Eng- 
land unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
perhaps  the  most  maHgnant  type  is  that  fotind  among 
the  metal  workers.  The  union  known  as  the  Amal- 
gam.iited  Society  of  Engineers  not  only  attempts  to 
prevent  -what  they  are  pleased  to  call  unskilled 
mechanics  froiu  working  machines  at  all,  but  if  their 
OAvn  men  are  themselves  employed  on  machines,  they 
resort  to  every  trick  and  expedient  to  limit  the  out- 
put. In  many  cases  a  lathe  may  run  a  whole  day 
withotit  ever  faking  a  cut  at  all.  They  oppose  the 
introduction  of  new  systems  or  new  tools.  In  fact, 
all  their  influence  is  directed  against  rapid  and  cheap 
production. 

Sir  Hiram  ought  surely  to  know  that  this  charge 
against  the  A.S.E.  has  been  again  and  again  denied 
and  repelled  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  the  Union  Secre- 
tary. But  it  seems  to  be  a  "  fixed  idea "  with 
many  capitalists.  In  this  respect  the  Germans, 
as  well  as  the  Americans,  are  said  to  be  wiser.  The 
German  knows  that  he  has  to  meet  all  the  world  in 
competition.  As  to  what  is  to  be  done.  Sir  Hiram 
recommends: — (1)  The  acquisition  of  the  best  and 
newest  instruments.  (2)  Standardisation  and  in- 
terchangeability,  by  which  separate  pieces  of  com- 
posite articles  are  made  in  large  numbers.  Never- 
theless, he  s-ays  that  it  is  almost  certain  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  lead.  English  manufac- 
tures may  not  fall  off.  but  they  have  lost  their  rela- 
tive position.  Finally,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  recom- 
mends a  general  alliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States:  — 

The  United  States  is  fast  becoming  the  food  pur- 
veyor of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  at  no  very  remote 
time  that  if  a  Continental  nation  -wishes  to  go  to  war 
she  will  have  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  United 
States,  or  have  no  food  for  her  troops. 

(4)  Trusts  and  Prices. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  June  con- 
tains an  article  by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  on  "  How 
Trusts  Afl:ect  Prices."  We  quote  Professor  Jenkrs' 
conclusions:  — 

So  far  as  the  combinations  exert  a  monopolistic 
power  over  priced,  and  sometimes  they  have  this  power 
to  a  limited  degree,  the  result  is  in  all  probability  usu- 
ally, but  not  always,  directly  injurious  to  society.  So 
f:ir  as  they  are  able  to  effect  savings  by  less  ex- 
penditure of  industrial  energy,  these  savings  are  di- 
rectlv  beneficial  to  society.  They  may  in  no  way 
affect  prices  immediately,  but  be  retained  by  the  capi- 
talist or  divided  between  him  and  the  working  man; 
or  they  may — and  this  is  probably  the  best  social  result 
— be  distributed  through  the  community  immediately 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  So  far  as  experience 
goes,  it  seems  to  show  that,  so  far,  the  chief  benefit 
has  been  retained  bj''  the  capitalist,  the  labourers  have 
secured  a  small  part,  the  great  mass  of  the  con- 
sumers in  some  instances  none  of  the  benefits,  in  others 
part.  The  general  tendency,  however,  through  the 
iDeneficent  influence  of  competition,  either  actual  or 
potential,  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  giving  to  the 
consumers  a  larger  part  of  this  fund  in  the  future, 
although  both  the  combinations  and  the  wage-earners 
are  likelv  to  retain  some  benefit. 
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(o)  -All  Due  to  Fkee  Teade  1 '" 
Mr.  .T.  P.  Young  contributes  to  the  "  Forum  '"  au 
"  American  View  of  the  British  Industrial  Situa- 
tion," his  argument  being  that  we  must  lose  our 
position  unless  we  adopt  Protection'. — 

The  malady  from  which  Great  Britain  is  suffering 
i-5  her  open  ports,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  these  have  promoted  it.  They  were  thrown 
open  on  the  assimiption  that  certain  healthful  results 
would  follow.  The  expectation  has  been  disappointed. 
The  raost  important  one — namely,  that  other  nations 
would  imitate  British  example,  has  not  .occurred.  On 
the  contrary,  the  opposite  course  has  been  pursued. 
Instead  of  opening  their  ports  freely  to  the  British, 
rival  peoplec  have  deliberately  framed  tariffs  which 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  it  dithcult  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  L'nited  Kingdom  to  market  their 
surplus  productions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  re- 
sorted to  metiiods  which  seem  to  be  effectually  dis- 
placing British  wares  in  the  British  Isles.  The  for- 
eigners may  be  pursuing  uneconomic  methods,  as  the 
Cobdenites  assert,  or  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
their  countries,  a.s  Protectionists  assume;  but  in  either 
case  the  fact  remains  tliat  Great  Britain  is  playing  a 
losinj;  game.  Indeed,  she  is  doing  the  uncommercial 
thing  of  persistently  giving  something  for  nothing — a 
line  of  action  Avhich,  in  the  long  run,  must  result  in 
disaster. 

Mr.  Young  quotes  the  silk  trade  as  an  example. 
Since  1857  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  in  manu- 
factures in  this  country  has  decreased  tenfold,  a 
decrease  which  must  not  be  attributed  to  decline 
in  demand,  for  our  imports  of  manufactured  silk 
goods  have  increased  enormously.  Meantime  Pro- 
tectionist America  has  been  capturing  the  industry, 
and  British  trade  is  "  being  needlessly  sacrificed  to 
a  theory." 

((')'  Ovn  Failures  with  J\IoHAJiMEi>Af.".s. 
Bismillah,  whoever  he  may  be,  writes  in  the 
"  Empire  Review  "  a  lament  over  "  The  Passing  of 
British  Trade;  How  we  alienate  the  Moslem." 
His  lament  is  based  on  the  ground  that, 
owing  to  the  continuous  attacks  made  in 
Great  Britain  upon  the  Sultan,  and  *he 
contemptuous  indifference  with  which  we  treat  11 
Mohammedan  States,  we  are  losing  with  them  both 
our  influence  and  our  trade.  As  with  Turkey,  so 
it  is,  he  says,  with  Persia  and  Morocco,  and  as  a 
result  Russia  and  Germany  are  becoming  predomi- 
nant. "  There  will  soon,"  he  says,  "  be  posted  ii 
the  oflBces  of  all  Mohammedan  Governments  an 
intimation  that  '  No  English  need  apply.'  " 


The  Key  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Shall  We  E.\cha.\(tE  Giuealtab-' 
Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Stutfield,  writing  from  intimate 
knowledge,  discusses  in  the  July  "  New  Liberal 
Review  "  the  whole  question  as  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Gibraltar  and  its  value  in  a  great  war.  His 
article  is  entitled  "  Mr.  Bowles  and  the  Key  of  the 
Mediterranean,"  but  the  problem  he  deals  with  ib 
much  wider,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  conclusion. 


which  is  that,  compared  with  Ceuta,  Gibraltar  is 
of  very  little  value,  and  might  even  become  a 
worthless  burden. 

The  Site  for  a  Harbour. 
Mr.  Stutfield  admits  that  Mr.  Bowles'  criticisms 
may  be  very  well  founded,  but  he  does  not  regard 
Mr.  Bowles'  remedy  with  confidence.  He  says  that 
he  has  never  seen  a  more  unpromising  site  for  a 
harbour  or  dockyard  than  the  Mediterranean  side 
of  the  Rock.  There  is  no  natural  harbour  of  any 
sort,  and  the  works  would  be  exposed  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  cliffs,  moreover, 
are  perpendicular,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  room 
for  sheds  and  workshops. 

The  Danger  of  Gibraltar. 
Our  position  at  Gibraltar  is,  however,  in  other 
respects  so  weak  that  the  question  of  east  or  west 
sinks  into  insignificance.  Ceuta  is  infinitely  su- 
perior. In  the  event  of  war  with  Spain,  Gibraltar 
would  be  dependent  on  Morocco  for  food.  At 
Ceuta  there  is  a  large  and  fertile  country  at  the 
doors  of  the  fortress.  The  civilian  population  at 
Gibraltar  amounts  to  20,000,  and  the  feeding  of 
these  in  time  of  war  would  present  many  difii- 
culties.  As  to  defence,  Mr.  Stutfield  says  that  we 
have  to  construct  elaborate  works  against  torpedo 
attacks  from  Algeciras.  If  we  annexed  Ceuta,  we 
would,  moreover,  gain  a  predominant  position  in 
Morocco,  where  our  influence  is  now  declining:  — 

Annexation  of  Ceuta. 
We  might  make  a  deal  with  the  French  Government 
now  by  undertaking  not  to  interfere  with  her  operations 
south  of  the  Atlas,  in  consideration  of  her  not  oppos- 
ing our  occupation  of  Ceuta.  Sooner  or  later  our 
(.Tovernment  will  he  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
how  to  secure  our  vital  interests  on  the  southern  shore 
oi  the  Straits.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this 
question,  skilfully  handled,  should  give  rise  to  any 
grave  international  complications.  We  need  not  occupy 
Tangier,  as  a  magazine  writer  suggested  the  other  day, 
or  take  any  other  violent  measures  which  might  bring 
half  Europe  on  our  backs;  and,  if  we  only  held  Ceuta, 
our  right  to  assert  our  influence  in  any  arrangement 
which  might  be  made  could  not  be  questioned.  The 
exchange  of  Gibraltar  for  Ceuta  Avould  obviously  be 
contingent  upon  Spain's  giving  her  assent.  If  this 
were  withheld,  there  is,  of  course,  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Probably  she  would  be  only  too  willing.  Our 
possession  of  what,  geogi-aphically,  is' a  portion  of  their 
Peninsula  is.  and  in  the  nature  of  things  always  must 
be,  a  very  sore  point  witli  the  Spaniards.  Our  ability 
to  hold  it  is  a  legitimate  source  of  pride  to  us,  but 
the  irritation  it  engenders  forms  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  our  possession. 

Mr.  Stutfield,  moreover,  agrees  with  Mr.  Bowles 
that  we  are  in  very  bad  odour  in  Spain  at  present. 
He  concludes  his  article  by  pointing  out  that  Gi- 
braltar has  lost  much  of  its  value  owing  to  modern 
developments:  — 

Most  Englishmen,  in  addition  to  tlieir  sentiment  re- 
garding our  splendid  possession  at  the  gate  of  the 
]\fediterranean,  ha-\  e  an  exasaerated  idea  of  its  strategi- 
cal value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  been  steadily 
declining  since  the  eld  days  of  saiHng-shr[is  and  smooth- 
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bove  cannon,  when  any  attack  on  our  shipping  at  the 
Kock  had  to  be  made  from  the  sea,  and  damaged  men- 
of-war  could  be  repaired  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns  on  land.  KoAvadays,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  is  completely  altered  for  the  worse; 
and  docks,  harbour,  coalsheds,  workshops,  foi'tifications. 
merchantment,  battleships,  whole  and  maimed,  would 
all  be  grouped  together,  and  exposed  to  a  converging 
fire  from  land,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  no  effective 
reply  could  be  made.  Mr.  Bowles  also  reminds  us 
of  what  has  been  pointed  out  before,  that  Gibraltar 
does  not,  by  itself,  command  the  Straits,  as  so  many 
people  imagine  is  the  case.  As  the  present  writer 
formerly  observed,  without  a  fleet  it  no  more  commands 
them  than  Dover  commands  the  English  Channel;  and 
whatever  control  we  now  have  over  ships  passing 
through  the  gut  could  be  exercised  equally  effectively 
from  Ceuta.  The  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  other 
words,  could  be  kept  equally  well  on  the  southern  as 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Straits. 


of  mind  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  our  tiger  arise  from 
beneath  a  thorn  bush  in  a  most  unlikely  locality,  and 
walk  in  the  usual  dazed  condition  in  front  of  the  line 
of  elephants.  His  appearance  and  behaviour  were 
greeted  with  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  by  the  elephant 
drivers;  here,  they  said,  is  a  beast  we  have  all  known 
for  vears,  and  who  has  already  shown  himself  superior 
to  our  calculations;  to-day  he  is  indifferent  to  his  fate; 
what  manner  of  charm  is  this  that  can  destroy  his 
sense  ? 


Tigers  Killed  to  Order. 

S.  Eardley  Wilmot,  in  the  July  "  Temple  Bar," 
writes  upon  the  supernatural  in  India.  The  par- 
ticulars he  gives  about  the  power  possessed  by 
some  of  the  natives  over  wild  animals  will  give 
rise  to  many  incredulous  questionings.  The 
charm  vendor,  who  in  this  case  was  a  wizened, 
emaciated,  feeble  old  person,  would  malve  no  pro- 
mises to  Mr.  Wilmot  and  his  friend  that  tigers 
would  be  forthcoming  on  the  morrow,  but  he  con- 
sented to  join  the  hunt.  Mr.  Wilmot  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  events  which  then  took 
place: — 

I  was  both  astonished  and  angry  when  the  tiger 
chaimer  stopped  at  the  edge  of  a  small  patch  of  grass 
which  might  have  concealed  a  pig  or  deer,  but  certainly 
could  not,  in  my  opinion,  afford  suitable  cover  for  a 
tiger.  When  I  represented  this  to  the  old  man,  he 
merely  replied:  "The  tiger  is  there;"  and  we,  traver- 
sing the  grass,  passed  out  on  the  other  side  without 
discovering  any  living  creature.  We  again  appealed  to 
our  leader  to  cease  his  fooling  and  take  us  to  a  more 
suitable  spot,  but  were  met  by  the  same  stolid  reply. 

There  Avas  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try  again,  and 
this  time  Ave  discovered  an  immense  tiger  lying  rrouched 
between  tAvo  elephants.  He  arose  on  being  discovered, 
and  walked  sloA\'ly  in  front  of  the  hoAA'dah  to  the  edge 
of  the  patch  of  grass,  then  turning  in  a  dazed  way  he 
calmlv  regarded  us,  and  fell  at  once  Avith  a  bullet  behind 
the  shoulder.  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  this 
tiger  impressed  me  more  as  a  sportsman  than  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  old  man;  but  we  both  acknoAvkdged 
that  the  incident  was  in  every  AA'ay  uncanny.  It  Avas 
yet  early'  in  the  day,  and  the  bell  again  sounding,  Ave 
Avere  led  in  a  bee  line  to  another  tiger,  Avhich  suffered 
its?lf  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  similar  manner.  In  live 
days  we  bagged  six  tigers,  and  only  desisted  because 
the  old  man  explained  that  if  aa'8  killed^  all  the  tigers. 
hi«  trade  in  charms  Avould  be  ruined.  Concluding  that 
virtue  lay  in  the  bell,  we  offered  large  sums  for  its 
purchase;  these  were  .sternly  declined,  the  OAvner  pro- 
testing that  he  Avoidd  not  part  Avith  it  till  his  death, 
and  then  only  to  his  son. 

The  tiger  charmer,  however,  taught  Mr.  Wilmot" s 
orderly  a  charm  which  he  said  would  deliver 
tigers  into  their  hands.  A  few  days  later  they 
tried  the  charm  on  an  old  and  cunning  tiger,  with 
the  following  results:  — 

J  was  full  of  faith  in  our  venture,  resolved  in  my 
OAva  mind  that  if  anything  happened  it  would  be  due 
to  some  error  in  our  incantations,  and  in  this  frame 


The  Foreign  Policy  of  Russia. 

"  Calchas  "  contributes  to  the  "  Fortnightly  Re- 
view "  an  article  devoted  to  the  "  External  Policy 
of  Russia."  His  conclusion  is  admirable.  Some 
of  the  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  it  are  open  to 
question.  He  takes  for  granted  many  things  which 
are  not  absolutely  certain,  and  assumes  that  be- 
cause the  trend  of  Russian  and  German  policy  is 
in  a  certain  direction  it  is  like  the  trade  winds 
which  blow  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  not  like 
the  fitful  Avinds  with  which  w^e  are  more  familiar. 
He  says  that  Russia  has  made  the  disagreeabli^ 
discovery  that  the  objects  of  her  secular  ambition 
are  endangered  by  the  development  of  German  as- 
pirations in  the  Near  East  and  by  the  appearance 
of  Japan  and  America  as  formidable  competitors 
in  the  Pacific. 

Its  Steady  Aim. 

Russia's  great  aim,  he  asserts,  has  always  been 
to  get  to  the  blue  water  in  the  Aegean,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  the  Pacific.  He  rightly  ridicules 
the  idea  that  Russian  statesmen  have  ever  medi- 
tated the  seizure  of  India  as  a  spoil.  But  the  men- 
ace to  India  has  always  been  a  useful  card  in 
Russian  hands  in  order  to  keep  us  in  order,  and 
to  prevent  us  worrying  too  much  when  she  made  a 
move  in  other  directions.  "  Calchas  "  is  of  opinion 
that  A^e  ought  frankly  and  once  for  all  recognise 
that  Russia  is  in  Manchuria,  and  will  stay  there  so 
long  as  her  railway  runs  to  Port  Arthur  and  Port 
Arthur  is  in  her  hands.  He  thinks  an  Anglo-Rus- 
sian Agreement  could  easily  be  arrived  at  in  rela- 
tion to  China  if  in  the  first  case  we  recognise  the 
fait  accompli  in  Manchuria,  and  in  the  second  place 
join  Russia  in  a  guarantee  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Its  Deadliest  Foe. 

In  the  Near  East  "  Calchas  "  is  even  more  radical 
and  thorough-going  in  his  attitude.  He  maintains 
that  the  contest  for  predominance  in  Constant! 
nople  will  certainly  be  fought  out  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  He  would  proclaim  it  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  British  policy  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single  Tommy  Atkins  to 
keep  Russia  out  of  Constantinople  or  to  interpose 
in  the  conflict  of  Titans  which  looms  threateningly 
in  these  quarters.  He  calls  attention  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  certain  hints  as  to  the  reality  of  Ger- 
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man  designs  upon  Asia  Minor,  attaching  perhaps 
a  little  more  importance  to  the  through  Bagdad 
Railway  than  its  promoters.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Drang  nach  Osten.  which  Bismarck  recom- 
mended to  Austria,  has  been  taken  up  in  serious 
earnest  by  the  German  Emperor,  who  recognises 
the  truth  of  M.  de  Bloch's  theory  as  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  feeding  his  country  in  war-time  over- 
sea, and  who  is  preparing  this  great  trunk  line 
through  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
Germany  by  an  overland  rotite. 

One  detail  in  the  execution  of  this  project  is  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Bosphorus.  But 
much  water  must  pass  through  the  Golden  Horn 
before  these  dreams  are  realised.  That  they  are 
being  entertained  is  no  doubt  true  enough,  and  the 
admission  of  this  fact  has  evidently  its  use,  inas- 
much as  it  tends  to  sober  writers  like  "  Calchas," 
and  leads  them  to  advocate  a  policy  of  abstention 
in  regions  in  which  we  have  never  interfered  with- 
out doing  mischief. 

Its    Designs   on   the   Persian    Gulf. 

The  part  of  his  article  which  is  open  to  most 
question  is  that  in  which  he  assumes  that  Russia's 
definite  policy  is  the  creation  of  a  port  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Lord  Curzon  wrote  rubbish  on  the 
subject  in  his  book  on  Persia,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  "  he  would  regard  the  concession  of 
such  a  port  to  Russia  as  a  deliberate  insult  to 
Great  Britain,  as  a  wanton  rupture  of  the  status 
quo,  and  as  an  international  provocation  to  war, 
and  I  should  impeach  the  British  Minister  who  was 
guilty  of  acquiescing  in  such  a  surrender  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country."  No  doubt.  Lord  Curzon 
wrote  this  rhodomontade  before  the  German  dream 
of  a  Bagdad  railway  with  a  terminus  at  the  naval 
station  of  Kuweit,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  appearance  of  this  new  and  for- 
midable factor  in  international  politics  would  af- 
ford Lord  Curzon  a  much-needed  excuse  for  ac- 
quiescing with  good  grace  in  the  appearance 
of  a  Russian  terminus  in  the  same  waters. 
"  Calchas'  "  conclusion  is  that  if  there  is  to  be 
really  room  for  both  Russia  and  England  in  Asia, 
England  must  make  up  her  mind  to  let  Russia 
occupy  Bunder  Abbas,  and  having  made  such  a 
decision,  she  should  not  imitate  the  querulous 
imbecility  with  which  she  has  carped  and  snarled 
about  Port  Arthur  and  the  appurtenances  thereof. 
If  we  decide  that  Russia  is  not  to  have  Bunder 
Abbas,  we  must  join  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  go  iu 
for  conscription,  and  all  that  it  implies. 

We  have  summarised  the  main  contention  of 
•  Calchas'  "  paper.  There  are  one  or  two  passages 
which  are  very  interesting,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  probability  :hat  Russia,  which  at  present  has 


loyally  maintained  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans, 
may  be  driven  to  demand  a  concession  of  some 
measure  of  autonomy  for  Macedonia,  and  that 
Italy,  on  the  other  side,  will  press  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Danube, 
which  will  entail  many  other  things  of  which 
••  Calchas  "  says  nothing,  such  as  the  concession 
of  similar  privileges  to  Albania.  The  fate  of 
Macedonia,  says  "  Calchas,"  will  show  sooner  than 
seems  to  be  expected  in  Western  Europe  whether 
destiny  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
turv  will  favour  Teuton  or  Russian. 


German  and  British  Schools. 

"  The  English  School  and  its  German  Rivals  "  Js 
the  title  of  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  "  Cor. 
temporary  Review  "  for  July.  The  writer  is  Mr. 
R.  E.  Hughes,  and  his  views  are  all  the  more  in- 
teresting because  he  apportions  praise  and  blame 
very  impartially,  and  is  by  no  means  a  partisan  of 
the  educational  system  of  either  country.  The  fiist 
thing  he  notes  is  that  the  German  school  is 
philosophical  and  logical,  whereas  the  British 
school  is  like  the  British  Constitution,  it  works 
v;ell,  but  nobody  knows  how  or  why.  Mr.  Hughes 
by  no  means  thinks  that  everything  is  in  favour  of 
the  German  system.     He  says:  — 

I  believe  that  the  most  valuable  factors,  such  as  the 
elasticitv.  oricrinaUty.  and  self-help,  which  characterise 
tiie  democratic  system,  and  which  cannot  be  summed 
ur.  and  estimated"  in  a  comparison  such  as  I  am  making, 
are  of  much  greater  value  than  that  beautiful  symmetry 
and  philosophical  unity  that  undoubtedly  characterise 
the  more  highly  organised  system  of  Germany. 

Kindergartens. 

In  Germany  infant  schools  do  not  exist,  being 
replaced  in  large  towns  by  Kindergartens  for  chil- 
dren under  six  years  old.  The  German  kinder- 
garten class  has  never  more  than  ten  pupils,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  over  the  British  class,  which 
contains  sometimes  sixty.  But  the  building  of  our 
infant  schools  is  much  superior  to  German  kinder- 
gartens, and  the  hours  of  attend.ance  in  England 
are  shorter.  Mr.  Hughes  also  finds  English  sing- 
ing much  better,  and  the  English  school  much  ful- 
ler of  vigour. 

The  Age  of  Scholars. 

Mr.  Hughes  says  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  French  and  German  children  get  more  school- 
ing and  leave  school  at  a  later  age  than  English 
children.  In  France  a  child  may  leave  school  at 
eleven,  if  he  pass  certain  examinations.  Where 
the  English  child  has  eight  or  nine  years'  school- 
ing, the  French  or  German  child  has  only  seven 
or  eight.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  Germans 
are  much  superior,  and  that  is  in  average  attend- 
ance.     The  gymnasium  in  the  German  school  is 
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much  more  elaborately  fitted  up,  but  of  course  in 
outdoor  games  tbe  English  child  excels.  Mr. 
Hughes  also  combats  the  idea  that  the  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories  in  Germany  are  superior 
to  those  in  England.  No  such  practical  training 
in  science  is  given  to  the  German  child.  Th.3 
lecture  is  the  chief  instrument  of  teaching,  and  the 
German  lecture  theatres. are  better  arranged.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Hughes  finds  British  schools  better 
•decorated;  but  the  German  children  are  very  clean, 
■orderly,  and  courteous. 

Curricula. 

As  to  curricula,  Mr.  Hughes  says:  — 

First,  that  there  is  a  philosophical  basis  to  German 
education,  and  second  that  no  practical  work  in  science 
worth  ppeakinjr  of  is  done  in  German  primary  or  higher 
primary  schools,  and  indeed  I  may  add  in  but  few 
secondary  schools  either.  Neither  do  Ave  find  that 
the  girls  are  taught  either  cookery  or  laundry  work, 
nor  is  manual  instruction  taken  up  in  the  "German 
schools  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  ^ve  might  im- 
agine,:  for  example,  in  the  wealthy  and  progressive  city 
o?  Cologne  net  a  single  school  gives  manual  training  a 
placo  in  its  curriculum.  Indeed,  the  Gei^man  teacher 
is  perfectly  candid;  he  laughs  at  v.-hat  he  calls  these 
new  fads  of  the  English  teachers,  manual  training, 
technical  education,  and  what  not.  Xow  I  hope  you 
will  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
average  German  teacher,  neither  Conservative  nor  Revo- 
hitionary,  but  typical.  If  Germany  ousts  England 
from  the  markets  of  the  world  it  will  not  be  because 
her  technical  training  is  better  than  ours;  in  fact, 
I  think  it  is  not;  but  because  either  her  primary  or 
secondary  school,  or  both,  are  superior  as  training 
grounds  to  the  corresponding  Enalish  schools.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  if  England  loses  her  commercial 
suureniacy  it  will  be  because  of  her  inefficient  and  in- 
adequate  system   of   secondary   schools. 

German  children  are  taught  their  own  language 
very  carefully,  and  all  dialectical  idioms  elimi- 
nated. Handwriting  Is  generally  very  good. 
Arithmetic  is  taught  on  the  blackboard  and  orally 
— rarely  with  books  and  slates.  In  elementary 
science  we  are  ahead  of  Germany,  but  in  modern 
languages  we  are,  of  course,  behind.  In  Germany 
teaching  is  a  fine  art,  but  there  is,  says  Mr.  Hughes, 
a  certain  amount  of  formalism  in  it: 

Tlie  teaching  is  son\etimes  too  stereotyped  in  charac- 
ter, and  the  originality  and  resourcefulness  characteris- 
tic of  the  finest  teaching  are  often  lacking  jn  the  Ger- 
man teaching  of  to-day.  Still,  with  all  this,  the  more 
I  study  and  think  about  the  German  teacher  the  more 
I  admire  the  care  with  which  lie  builds  up  the  new 
knowledge  firmly  upon  the  old,  the  honesty  with  which 
he  performs  his  task,  never  a!loA\"ing  a  sense  of  injustice 
or  injury  to  interfere  with  the  due  discharge  of  his 
duties,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  is  imbued,  the 
high  conception  he  has  formed  of  the  obligations  of 
his  profession,  the  candour  with  which  he  gives  his 
opinion,  and  the  self-respect  that  animates  him  in  all 
his  actions;  these  are  traits  which  unite  him,  in  my 
mind,  to  all  that  is  best  in  our  English  teacher. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  evidently  speaks 
from  close  personal  knowledge,  gives  a  much  more 
favourable  idea  of  our  educational  system  than 
might  be  expected. 


The  Moral  Future  of  the  World. 

Mk.  H.  G.  Wells'  Anticipations. 

The  fourth  instalment  of  Mr.  Wells'  articles  on 
the  probable  course  of  social  evolution  in  the 
twentieth  century  appears  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Re- 
view "  for  July.  It  is  an  interesting  but  very  de- 
pressing forecast.  For  he  anticipates  that  the 
world  upon  which  we  are  entering  will  be  a  world 
without  a  Bible,  without  a  God,  without  any  recog- 
nised morality,  which  will  reproduce  all  the  com- 
bined vices  of  the  Roman  Caesars  and  Russian 
Empresses.  Not  that  we  shall  be  all  bad,  because, 
fortunately,  a  great  number  of  us  will  have  a 
chance  of  being  engineering  folk  who  have  to  prac- 
tise plain  living  and  high  thinking.  But  the  stock- 
holders of  the  world,  the  men  who  toil  not  neither 
do  they  spin,  who  are  entirely  emancipated  from 
all  social  or  theological  restraint,  will  establish  all 
over  the  world  an  enormous  multitude  of  little 
courts,  which  will  reproduce  the  vices  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  contagion  of  their  example 
will  spread  far  and  wide,  and  vice  and  depravity 
in  every  form  that  is  not  actually  penal  will  be 
repractised  in  every  grade  of  magnificence,  and 
condoned. 

The  Two  Great  Social  Camps. 

Side  by  side  with  this  depraved  shareholding 
class,  who  will  control  the  greatest  share  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  there  will  grow  up  what  he 
describes  as  great  kindied  groups  of  capable  men 
and  educated  and  a(Jequate  women,  whom  he  par- 
ticularises as  engineering,  medical,  and  scientific 
people,  who  will  be  a  moral  people,  who  will  be 
clear  when  we  are  confused,  resolved  where  we  ai'e 
undecided  and  weak.  They  will  be  the  supremely 
capable  and  intellectual  classes  of  the  community, 
disciplined  by  self-restraint,  applying  the  intellect 
of  the  engineer  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems 
of  life.  When  we  get  so  far  we  stop  and  marvel 
that  one  very  obvious  consideration  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  Mr.  Wells  when  writing  these  antici- 
pations. We  are  an  undecided  and  feeble  folk  who 
have  not  threshed  out  many  things  which,  he  tells 
us.  they  will  have  threshed  out.  But  does  Mr. 
Wells  for  one  moment  imagine  that  a  state  of  so- 
ciety where  all  the  intellect  and  all  the  character 
are  in  the  possession  of  a  capable  scientific  class, 
which  approaches  all  problems  with  the  eye  of  an 
engineer,  would  tolerate  for  twelve  months  the 
continued  monopoly  of  the  wealth  of  the  world 
by  a  brood  of  Neros  and  Caligulas?  If  the  en- 
gineer knows  anything,  he  knows  how  to  use  dyna- 
mite; and  when  his  engineering  skill  is  nerved  by 
moral  indignation,  he  would  sweep  away  the  cor- 
rupt shareholding  class  with  as  much  ease  and 
with   as   little   compunction  as   he   would   fiood   a 
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sewer,  reeking  little  of  the  vermin  which  he  may 
drown  in  the  midst  of  the  filth  he  sweeps  away. 

How  iSlarriage  will  be  Modified. 

Apart  from  this  fantastic  speculation  of  the  in- 
credible acquiescence  of  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific folk  in  the  vicious  luxury  of  the  shareholding 
classes,  there  is  much  that  is  very  interesting,  es- 
pecially in  his  speculations  as  to  the  future  of  mar- 
riage. Many  influf-ncec,  he  points  out,  are  tend- 
ing to  modify  monogamous  marriages  even  now. 
One  of  the  chief  among  these,  to  use  his  own  strik- 
ing phrase,  is  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  our 
time  is  steadily  abolishing  locality.  Hence  man- 
kind will  become  more  or  less  a  cosmopolitan 
amalgam  of  all  the  moral  ideas  of  all  the  races 
that  exist  on  the  planet. 

Rich  polygamous  Moslems  and  others  will  come 
from  Asia  and  settle  in  the  pleasantest  places  in 
the  world.  They  will  bring  their  establishments 
with  them.  No  one  will  refuse  to  visit  them  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  their  matrimonial  append- 
ages. In  many  other  ways  their  subtle  influence 
will  make  itself  felt.  Add  to  this  that  Mr.  Welis 
thinks  that  childless  marriages  will  be  much  more 
frequent  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and  the 
absence  of  children  undermines  the  very  founda- 
tion of  family  life,  which  has  ever  been  the  great 
mainstay  of  monogamous  marriage. 

Society,  Mr.  Wells  thinks,  will  segregate  itself. 
The  principle  of  exclusive  sets  will  find  expression 
on  a  wider  scale.  There  will  be  a  polygamous  so 
ciety,  a  hill-top  society,  and  so  forth.  As  to  the 
books  that  people  will  read  in  those  days,  litera- 
ture will  follow  the  main  lines  of  segregation  as 
morality.  In  the  mass  of  the  middling  sort  of 
people  he  suspects  that  there  will  be  an  edition  or 
JO  of  Omar  Khayyam,  lying  about,  but  he  doubts 
about  the  Bible.  Working  books  would  probably 
be  shabby  and  relegated  to  a  small  study,  and  even 
these  overlaid  by  abundant  "  Financial  Something 
or  Other.' 

Novel  Domestic  Machinery. 

It  would  be  a  servantless  household,  lacking  both 
nursery  and  kitchen.  Mr.  Wells'  speculations  as 
to  the  future  of  the  servant  girl  question  are  very 
interesting.  At  present  the  servant  is  necessary, 
partly  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  wife, 
but  mainly  on  account  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
house.  As  the  house  of  the  future  will  be  con- 
structed sanely,  everyone  will  use  lifts,  and  there 
will  be  no  work  required  in  dusting  and  cleaning 
the  stairs,  there  will  be  no  fireplaces,  for  the 
houses  will  be  warmed  with  electricity,  and  no 
lamps,  for  they  will  be  lighted  in  the  same  way. 
Air  will  enter  the  house  of  the  future  through  pro- 
per tubes  in  the  wall  which  will  warm  it,    capture 


its  dust,  and  it  will  be  spun  out  again  by  a  simple 
mechanism.  Intelligent  people  will  feel  the  essen- 
tial ugliness  of  wearing  boots  and  shoes  which 
show  constant  evidence  of  constant  manual  toil. 
Hot  and  cold  water  will  be  laid  on  to  every  room, 
and,  instead  of  washing  up  after  meals,  all  dirty 
table  ware  will  be  immersed  in  a  suitable  solvent 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  run  off  again  for  the 
articles  to  dry.  The  windows  will  wash  them- 
selves; on  turning  on  a  tap  there  will  run  down  a 
properly  chemicalised  solution  from  pinholes  above 
each  plane.  All  cooking  will  be  done  by  a  neat 
little  range  with  absolutely  controllable  tempera-, 
ture  and  proper  heat  screens.  In  those  days,  cook- 
ing will  be  a  pleasant  amusement  for  invalid 
ladies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  so,  if, 
as  he  tells  us,  the  servant  of  the  future  v/ill  only 
survive  as  a  testimony  to  a  social  injustice  and  the 
unsuccessful  rival  of  the  wife. 


How  Long  Will  Our  Coal  Last  ? 

In  the  July  "  Pall  Mall  "  Professor  James  Geikie 
discusses  this  all-important  question.  Professor 
Geikie  begins  by  premising  that:  — 

It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  a  complete  and  ac- 
emate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  at  our  disposal 
is  an  impossibility.  So  many  allowances  have  to  be 
made  for  one  contingency  and  another  that  no  two  ex- 
perts, equally  Mell  informed,  are  likely  to  come  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  conclusion.  But,  admitting  this,  it 
may  yet  be  confidently  asserted  that  enough  is  known 
of  our  coal-fields  to  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  our 
coal  supply  is  not  "  practically  inexhaustible."  Nor 
can  the  question  of  the  duration  of  that  supply  be 
considered  merely  of  academic  interest.  No  thought- 
fid  statesman,  no  patriotic  citizen,  can  contemplate 
the  enormous  annual  output  of  our  coal-fields  without 
serious  misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  our  commerce  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Secure  in  the  unwarranted  assumption  that  our 
supplies  were  "  practically  inexhaustible,"  the  gen- 
eral public  paid  little  attention  to  the  doleful  pre- 
dictions of  our  wise  men.  Thirty-five  years  ago, 
however,  the  late  Professor  Jevons  did  succeed  in 
breaking  down  the  apathy  of  the  British  public. 
From  placid  unconcern  the  public  passed  to  a  state 
of  panic,  and  at  once  appointed  a  Royal  Commis 
sion  to  enquire  into  the  whole  question.  Five 
years  later,  after  laborious  investigations,  that 
Commission  reported  that  altogether  (down  to  4,000 
feet),  in  "visible"  and  "concealed"  coal-fields, 
there  was  146,480,000,000  tons.  As  for  the  probable 
duration  of  this  supply,  the  Commissioners  were 
very  non-committal.  ,  It  might  be  360  years,  it 
might  be  276. 

Professor  Geikie  says  that  it  is  now  doubted 
whether  this  report  is  not  much  too  sanguine,  and 
he  quotes  Professor  Hull,  a  well-known  authority 
on  the  question,  who  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  27,000,000,000  needs  to  be  subtracted  from 
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the  Commissioners'  estimate  of  "  visible  "  coal — 
that  is,  coal  bearing  actually  at  the  surface.  Pro- 
fessor Geikie  apparently  inclines  to  agree,  on  the 
whole,  with  Professor  Hull,  though  he  thinks  the 
estimate  of  the  Commission  not  lightly  to  be  set 
aside.  In  large  districts  of  Eastern  England  it  is 
still  a  moot  point  whether  coal  exists,  though 
boring  has  hitherto  failed  to  discover  it.  So  that 
our  estimates  must  be  uncertain  from  every  point 
of  view. 

The  Commission  and  Professor  Hull  adopted 
4,000  feet  as  the  limit  for  working  coal.  But  Pro- 
fessor Geikie  thinks  it  may  be  possible,  by  means 
of  air-cooling  processes,  to  work  in  dry  heat  at 
much  greater  depths.    He  says:  — 

Referring  to  the  case  of  the  Comstoclc  lode,  Professor 
Galloway  remarks  that,  "  as  work  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  presence  of  rock  at  a  temperature  of  130  deg., 
without  any  special  means  of  cooling  the  air,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,"  if  special  means  are  resorted  to,  a  still 
higher  temperature  can  be  grappled  with  when  the  in- 
ducement to  do  so  arises."  And  he  does  not  hesuate 
to  express  the  opinion  that  a  depth  of  8,000  feet  at 
least  may  yet  be  reached  in  localities  where  the  rate  of 
increase  is  1  deg.  in  60  feet.  It  does  not  appear  to 
him  at  all  improbable  that,  when  there  is  any  real  scar- 
city of  coal,  and  consequently  a  substantial  rise  of 
prices  (say,  for  example,  10  or  20  shillings  per  ton), 
air-compressing  engines  of  ever-increasing  magnitude 
will  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  workings 
as  the  depths  of  the  mines  increase  sufhciently  to  re- 
quire them.  The  engineers  of  a  future  generation,  he 
believes,  will  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  rock 
temperatures  far  exceeding  those  encountered  in  the 
Comstock  mines. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  hopeful  factor  in  a  somewhat 
gloomy  situation. 

Professor  Geikie  thinks  it  most  desirable  to  put 
the  whole  matter  before  another  Royal  Commis- 
sion. 

Taking  our  coal  supply  at  the  least  favourable 
estimate,  we  get  a  total  amount  of  96,000,000  tons, 
that  is,  going  down  to  6,000  feet. 

As  for  the  duration  of  these  supplies,  supposing 
we  go  on  as  we  have  been  doing,  it  will  all  be  gone, 
deep-level  coal  and  all,  in  189  years.  But,  as  Pro- 
fessor Geikie  says,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  pro- 
duction will  go  on  increasing  till  complete  ex- 
haustion supervenes.  Professor  Jevons,  the 
creator  of  the  first  coal  panic,  estimated  for  1808 
an  output  of  298,000,000,  whereas  it  was  only 
202,000,000. 

Admitting  that  coals,  with  constantly  improving 
machinery,  will  be  able  to  be  worked  at  a  profit 
ever  deeper  and  deeper.  Professor  Geikie  neverthe- 
less warns  us  that:  — 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  appear  to  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  time  when  our  resources 
will  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  maintain  our  commer- 
cial supremacv.  The  price  of  coals  will  undoubtedly 
begin  to  rise  as  the  cost  of  mining  increases.  A  sub- 
stantial rise  of  prices  will  necessarily  lower  the  rate 
of  production,  and  affect  unfavourably  all  our  indus- 
tries. We  shall  be  passed  by  other  nations  m  the  race 
whenever  their  coal  resources  can  be  more  economically 
e\ploited  than  our  own.      As  a  great  industrial  nation 


Brifain  will  then  be  on  the  decline — a  dechne  whicli 
will  have  commenced  long  before  our  coal-fields  aie 
depleted. 


Mr.  Dooley  on  Mr.  Carnegie^s  Gift. 

Mr.  Dooley  gives  in  "  Harper's  Weekly  "his  views 
on  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  £2,000,000  to  Scotland. 
Saj^s  the  great  American  humourist:  — 

"  Tin  millyon  dollars  to  make  th'  Scotch  a  larned 
people,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 

"  Who  done  that?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"  Andhrew  Carnaygie,"  says  Mr.  Dooley.  "  He 
reaches  down  into  his  pocket  where  he  keeps  th'  change, 
an'  pulls  up  tin  millyon  bawbies  an'  says  he,  '  Boys, 
take  ye'er  fill  iv  larnin'  an'  charge  it  to  me,'  he  says. 
'  Divvle  hang  th'  expinse,'  he  says.  '  Th'  more  th' 
merryer,'  he  says.  '  A  short  life  an'  a  happy  wan,' 
he  says.  '  Larn  anything  ye  like,'  he  says.  '  Name 
ye'er  priference/  he  says,  '  an'  put  it  all  down  to  me,'  " 
he  says. 

"  That's  th'  way  we  do  it,  Andhrew  an'  me.  Whin 
olhei  min  are  chasin'  a  bit  iv  loose  money  to  th'  corner 
iv  a  little  leatlier  purse  to  make  good  on  a  chair  or  a 
foldin'  bed  iv  classical  larnin'  we  ordher  th'  whole 
furniture  sthore  an'  have  th'  bill  sint  up  to  th'  house. 
Idjacntion  in  Scotland  has  been  on  th'  retail.  Th' 
Scotch  have  been  goin'  in  with  a  bag  of  oatmeal  an' 
exchangin'  it  f'r  enough  larnin'  to  last  over  th'  night. 
It's  been  hand  to  mouth  with  thim  fr  years.  An- 
dhrew an'  me  propose  f'r  to  buy  idjacation  f'r  thim 
in  th'  bulk.  Profissor,  wrap  up  tin  millyon  dollars' 
worth  iv  thought  an'  sind  it  to  th'  Scotch. 

"Hinnissv.  1  don't  know  what's  goin'  to  happen  whin 
us  American  millyonaires  begins  to  unbelt.  It  used  to 
be  that  we  niver  knew  whin  we  had  enough.  No 
matther  how  much  I  made,  I  was  hanted  be  th'  fear 
that  I'd  wake  up  in  th'  mornin'  an'  find  it  all  gone, 
an'  me  with  a  pair  iv  overalls  on  runnin'  up  a  laddher 
mtli  a  box  iv  mortar  on  me  neck.  Whin  ye  run  in  an' 
paid  me  th'  three  m.illyon  dollars  ye  owed,  I  Avas  afraid 
to  put  it  in  a  dhrav/er  f'r  fear  ye  might  come  back 
aft.her  I  was  gone,  an'  I  didn't  want  to  carry  it  in  me 
pocket  f'r  fear  I'd  lose  it:  an'  if  I  stuck  it  in  a  bank 
an'  see  th'  prisidint  ridin'  in  a  cab,  a  chill  run  up  me 
back,  an'  T  dhreamed  that  night  iv  mysilf  with  a 
dinner  pail  undher  me  arm  pikin'  off  to  th'  rollin'  mills 
just  befure  th'  sun  come  up.  But  ye  get  used  to 
money,  just  as  \'e  get  used  to  poverty,  Hinnissy,  though 
niver  as  much  used  to  it,  fr'm  th'  lack  iv  companions, 
an'  there  come  a  time  whin  I  didn't  know  what  tO' 
do  with  it.  I  cudden't  give  it  back  to  th'  min  I  got 
it  fr'm,  Thev  wudden't  take  it.  Manny  iv  thim  ar-re 
dead.  Besides,  'tis  agin  me  system.  I've  got  into  th^ 
habit  iv  makin'  it,  but  not  into  th'  habit  iv  spindin^ 
it  I  can't  buv  things  with  it,  f'r  there's  nawthm 
I've  larned  how  to  buy  that  won't  make  money  f  r 
me  I  can't  sive  it  to  th'  poor,  because  if  they  had  it 
they  wudden't  be  poor  anny  longer.  Besides,  no 
wan  ought  to  be  poor  in  this  land  iv  opporchunity. 
Ari  th'  pote  sav3,  Opporchunity  knocks  at  ivry  man  s 
dure  Avanst.  On  some  min's  dures  it  hammers  till 
it  breaks  down  th'  dure,  an'  thin  it  goes  in  an'  wakes 
him  up  if  he's  asleep,  an'  iver  aftherward  it  wurrks 
f'r  him  as  n  night  watchman.  On  other  min's  dures 
if  knocks  and  runs  away,  an'  on  th'  dures  iv  some  it 
knocks  an'  whin  thev  come  out  it  hits  them  oyer  th 
head  with  an  axe.  i3ut  ivrywan  has  an  opporchunity. 
Th  poor  ar-re  people  that've  been  out  at  Avurruk  whm 
opporchuniiv  knocked.  I  can't  do  anny  thing  f'r  thim. 
Th'  poor  mustn't  be  pauperised.  But  I  must  do 
something  to  sit  rid  iv  th'  accumulations  iv  roly-poly 
that's  grajally^crushin'  out  me  young  life,  so  I  buys  a 
uniA'ersity  to  play  with.  _ 

"  Th'  day  whin  we  millyonaires  bought  yachts  an^ 
broAVTi  =tone  houses  with  mansard  roofs^  onto  thim^  an 
Avere  proud  iv  havin'  thim  has  gone  by,  Hmnissy.  Iwdl 
not  be  long  before  none  Avill  be  so  poor  as  not  to  OAvn 
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a  private  yacht,  an'  th'  nex'  time  a  Coxey  army  starts 
f'r  Wash'n'ton  it'll  ride  in  a  specyal  vistibule  thrain. 
What  "was  luxuries  a  ievr  years  ago  is  mere  necessities 
now.  Pierpont  Moj^n  calls  in  \\an  iv  his  oliice  tjoy<. 
th'  prisidint  iv  a  naytional  bank.  an',  says  he.  '  James," 
he  says.  "  take  some  change  out  iv  th'  damper  an'  r-run 
out  an'  buy  Europe  f'r  me.'  he  says.  '  I  intind  to  re- 
orp:nnise  ii  an"  jmt  it  on  a  iiaying  basis,'  he  says. 
'  Call  up  th'  Czar  an'  th'  Pope  an'  th'  Sultan  an'  th' 
Impror  WIMum  an'  tell  thim  Ave  won't  need  their  sar- 
vices  afther  nex'  week.'  he  says.  '  Give  thim  a  years 
salarj  in  adAance.  An'.  James,'  he  says,  '  ye  betther 
put  that  r-red-headed  book-keeper  near  th'  dure  in 
charge  iv  th'  continent.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  doin' 
much,'  he  savs. 

"  Father  Kelly  don't  think  as  much  iv  it  as  I  do. 
He  was  in  hert?  las'  night,  an',  says  he,  '  Ye  can't 
buy  idjacation  f'r  people,'  he  says.  '  If  ye  cud.  th' 
on  y  man  in  th"  wm-ruid  that  knew  anny thing  wud  be 
Jawn  D.  Rockefeller,'  he  says.  •Idjacation.'  he  says. 
'  is  something  that  a  man  has  to  fight  f'r  an'  pull  out 
iv  its  hole  bo  th'  hair  iv  its  head,'  he  says.  "  That's 
th'  veason  it's  so  precious,'  he  says.  'Theyse  so 
little  iv  it  an'  it's  .so  hard  to  get,'  he  says.  *  They'se 
anny  ouantity  iv  gab  that  looks  like  it,  but  it  ain't  th' 
rale  thing.'  he  says.  •  Th'  world  is  full  iv  people 
wearin'  fa'jc  joolry  iv  that  kind.'  he  says.  "  but  afther 
they've  had  it  f'r  a  long  time,  it  tur-rns  green  an'  blue, 
an'  some  day  whin  they  thrj'  to  git  something  on  it, 
th'  pawnbroker  throws  thim  out.  No,  sir,  idjacation 
means  throuble  an'  v,-orruk  an'  worry,  an'  Andhrew 
Carnaygie  himsilf  is  ih'  on'y  wan  I  know  that's  been 
able  10  pick  it  up  in  th'  brief  inthervals  between  wan 
dollar  an'  another.'  he  says.  '  Andhrew  Carnaygie's 
tin  millyons  Avon't  make  anny  Robert  Burns,'  he  says. 
•  It  mav  make  more  Andhrew  Carnaygie's,'  says  I. 
'  They'se  enough  to  go  round  now,'  says  he. 

"  I  don't  know  that  he's  right.  I  don't  know  f'r 
sure  that  Father  Kelly  is  r-ri^ht.  Hinnissy.  I  don't 
think  it  makes  anny  difference  Avan  Avay  or  th'  other 
hoAv  free  ye  make  idjacation.  ]Min  that  wants  it'll 
have  it  be  hook  an'  be  crook  an'  thim  that  don't  ra-aly 
want  it  niver  aviU  get  it.  Ye  can  lade  a  man  up  to 
th'  uniA-arsity,  but  ye  can't  make  him  think.  But  if 
I  had  as  much  monej'  as  I  said  I  had  a  minyit  ago. 
I'd  endow  a  bar'l  iv  oatmeal  fr  iA-ry  boy  in  Scotland 
that  wanted  an  idjacation,  an'  lave  it  go  at  that.  Id- 
iacatioQ  can  always  be  had,  but  they'se  niver  enough 
oatmeal  in  Scotland." 


This  sixth  offer  to  surrender  Gibraltar  Avas  made  at 
the  time  Avhen  England  Avas  preparing  to  conclude  a 
humiliating  treaty.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not 
contended.  cA-en  at  the  time,  that  England  had  put 
out  her  full  strength  in  the  War  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, iloreovei-,  it  AAas  perfectly  aa-cII  understood 
that  the  American  campaigns  had  been,  from  first  to 
last,  miracles  of  blundering,  and  the  defeat  of  England 
Avas  rather  due  to  that  cause  than  to  any  overwhelming 
military  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  The 
nation  AA-as  sullen  rather  than  coAA-ed.  Moreover,  Eng- 
land could  claim  glories.  The  English  had  held  their 
OAVii  against  the  Avorld  on  the  sea;  and  in  particular 
the  defence  of  Gibraltar  had  been  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent defences  of  modern  times,  and  had  lasted  for 
three  years. 

There  haA'e,  of  course,  been  Ministers  who  Avere 
insensible  to  such  considerations;  and  perhaps  Shel- 
burne  Avas  one  of  them.  But  cA-en  if  he  were  he  could 
never  have  made  such  an  offer,  if  the  maintenance  of 
British  power  in  the  ^Mediterranean  had  been  any 
part  of  a  traditional  English  policy.  However  little  the 
defence  of  Gibraltar  may  haAe  appealed  to  the  Cabinet, 
it  stirred  the  nation  to  its  depths.  Shclburne  tested 
the  vicAvs  of  the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  sur- 
render and  obtained  such  unmistakable  eA"idence  that 
his  proposal  Avas  unpopular  that  he  Avas  constrained 
to  change  his  attitude.  He  informed  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador that  he  Avould  be  unable  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  The  Court  of  Madrid  was  most  indignant,  and 
threatened  to  reneAV  the  AAar. 

TluiR  once  more  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Spain — eager  as  she  Avas  to  regain  Gibraltar — AA-as 
vet  unA\dlling  to  make  the  slightest  concessioji  to  obtain 
her  end,  and  shoAved  herself  most  indignant  that  Eng- 
land would  not  give  up  the  Rock  for  nothing,  and 
consider  herself  rather  honoured  than  otherAvise  by  the 
transaction.  Shelburne's  AAas  the  last  offer  made  to 
s'lri-ender  the  Rock.  These  repeated  offers  on  Eng- 
land's part  to  retire  are  perhaps  AA'orthy  of  attention, 
for  three  reasons:  firstly,  because  Gibraltar  looms  verj' 
larse  before  the  eyes  of  the  student  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; secondly,  because — in  so  far  as  a  ciAilian  can 
understand  the  question — there  can  be  no  ^lediter- 
ranean  route  to  the  East  without  Gibraltar  as  a  start- 
ing-point: and  thirdly,  becau.se  in  spite  of  that  fact  it 
is  not  generally  known  hoAv  very  carelessly  England 
held  this  important  possession  for  more  than  tbree- 
cpiarters  of  a  century  after  it  Avas  acquired. 


Giving  Back  Gibraltar. 

Er;gland,  according  to  Conunental  journalists,  as 
well  as  to  all  "  Little  Englanders,"  is  the  greediest 
of  Powers.  She  grasps  everything,  and  gives  up 
nothing  I  And  Gibraltar  is  often  quoted  as  a  bad 
example  of  England's  "  greed."  But  Mr.  Walter 
Frewen  Lord,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  shows 
that  six  times  over  England  tried  to  make  terms 
with  Spain  for  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar.  That 
these  offers  failed  was  always  the  fault  of  Spain. 
England  wanted  some  modest  equiA-alent:  that 
Spain  should  join  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718, 
that  she  should  exchange  Minorca,  or  Porto  Rico 
and  Trinidad,  in  exchange  for  Gibraltar.  But 
Spain  always  refused.  She  wanted  Gibraltar  for 
nothing!  "  Unconditional  sun-ender  was  the  only 
offer  that  Spain  would  consent  to  receive."  Pitt — 
the  elder — made  the  fifth  offer  to  surrender  the 
Rock  in  1757.  The  sixth  offer  was  made  by  Lord 
Shelbnrne  in  1783.      Says  Mr    Lord:  — 


Manners  for  Men. 

The  Ameer's  Advice  to  His  Sox. 
The  "  Monthly  Review  "  has  already  done  good 
service  in  publishing  the  diary  of  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan.  This  month  it  publishes  a  document 
of  almost  equal  interest,  being  the  advice  given  by 
the  Ameer  to  his  son  Nasrullah,  on  the  eve  of  his 
visit  to  England.  The  advice  is  contained  in  a 
series  of  thirty-five  paragraphs,  each  signed  by  the 
Ameer,  and  giving  the  most  minute  instructions  as 
to  what  Nasrullah  must  say  and  do  Avhen  brought 
into  contact  with  Europeans.  Both  politics  and 
manners  are  dealt  with  in  detail,  negative  prohibi- 
tion taking  up  the  greate.r  part. 

Politics. 
The  Ameer  evidently  values  reticence:  — 
XI.  If  you  are  a.sked  about  the  construction  of  rail- 
avhVs  and  telegraphs  in  Afghanistan,  you  must  say: 
T  am  not  authorised  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  about  it  one 
Avav  or  the  other." — Signed  by  me. 
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XII.  If  you  ar?  asked  about  the  commerce  and  trade 
in  AfelianUtan,  oi*  if  it  be  mentioned  that  it  has  de- 
creased, you  must  give  the  answer  "Before  this,  foreigners 
have  had  the  control  of  commerce  in  Afghanistan,  which 
the  Afahan  mercliants  have  talcen  up  themselves  now, 
and  I  hope  it  will  make  good  progress  under  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Afghan  nation." — Signed  by  me. 

XVI.  If  you  are  asked  whether  tlie'  Afghanistan 
people  are  displeased  with  their  Government  or  not,  you 
must  -.'-nswor  as  follows:  That  you  have  not  heard  about 
their  displeasure  or  discontent,  "  but  if  you  people 
hear  no  more  about  it  than  we  do  in  Afghanistan,  then 
you  need  not  ask  me." — Signed  by  me. 

If  Nasrullah  met  the  Tsar,  he  was  to  say  that  he 
was  very  pleased  with  his  frontier  officials.  If 
asked  in  general  about  Russia,  he  was  to  say,  "  If 
Russia  should  not  be  aggressive  towards  Afghani- 
stan, we  would  not  be  aggressive  towards  Russia." 

There  are  further  instructions  as  to  the  giving  of 
money  in  charity,  as  also  as  to  presents  and  modes 
of  address.  The  Ameer  also  told  his  son  to  engage 
a  good  mining  engineer,  and  buy  from  two  to  ten 
thousand  magazine  rifles,  with  two  thousand  car- 
tridges each. 

But  some  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs 
deal  with  European  manners:  — 

XXVII.  When  you  are  in  the  company  of  otlier  gen- 
tlemen, and  especially  when  any  ladies  are  present,  you 
must  take  cai-e  not  to  spit  and  not  to  put  fingers  into 
your  nose,  etc.  You  can  smoke  in  the  presence  of 
gentlemen,  but  when  ladies  are  present  you  must  tal;e 
their  permission  before  smoking.  — Signed  by  me. 

XXVIII.  You  may  shake  iiands  with  gentlemen  at 
the  time  of  first  introduction,  but  Avith  the  ladies  you 
must  only  make  a  boM-  when  you  are  first  introduced, 
but  not  "shake  hands  till  you  meet  them  a  second 
time. — Signed  by  me. 

XXIX.  I-adies  can  shake  hands  with  their  gloves  on, 
but  a  gentleman  ou^ht  to  take  off  the  glove  of  his 
ri"ht  hand  to  shake  hands,  and  for  this  reason  gener- 
ally the  gentlemen  wear  gloves  on  their  left  hand  and 
keep  the  glove  of  the  right  hand  off  to  be  able  to 
shake  hands  without  any  delay;  but  they  can  shake 
hands  v.ith  gloves  on  after  it  is  evening. — Signed  by  me 

With  the  Queen. 

The  advice  as  to  Nasrullah's  bearing  with  the 
Queen  is  a  model:  — 

II  On  your  going  to  see  her  Majesty  the  Queen  in 
London,  you  must  look  upon  her  with  the  same  dig- 
nity and  icspect  as  you  look  upon  our  "Royal  Court;" 
to  respect  her  ^Iajest\'  more  than  myself  is  unnecessary 
show  of  (lattery,  and'  to  pay  her  less  respect  than  my- 
self is  rudeness,  and  asainst  courtesy.  I  need  not 
give  you  more  details  and  full  particulars  in  tliis  respect, 
as  you  daily  practise  how  to  pay  your  respects  and  in 
what  manner  to  appear  before  my  Royal  Court. — Signed 
by  nie. 

The  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  alone  was  to  be 
shown  "  special  marks  of  friendship  and  affection": 

You  must  respect  him  as  you  respect  your  elder 
brother,  and  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  Sultan  on 
my  beha.lf  repeatedly,  and  vou  must  tell  him  that  you 
are  thankful  to  Almighty  Cfod  that  vou  have  liad  the 
good  luclc  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  his  ac- 
quaintance. 


The  .lune  number  of  the  London  "  Bookman  " 
contains  a  special  illustrated  article  on  Charles 
Dickens,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton.  Many  portraits  are 
included. 


The  Cheapening  of  Useful  Books. 

Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes  contributes  a  well-meaning 
article  to  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  intended  to 
lead  tip  to  the  introduction  of  an  English  counter- 
part of  Reclame's  "  Bibliotheque  Universelle."  His 
idea  is  that  if  he  were  a  man  like  Alfred  Harms- 
worth,  Arthur  Pearson,  or  Sir  George  Newnes,  he 
would  undertake  the  production  of  a  volume  a 
week  of  all  the  best  books  in  the  world,  unabridged 
and  carefully  indexed,  at  a  subscription  price 
which  would  average  out  at  lOd.  a  volume  in  paper, 
and  Is.  2d.  in  cloth.  Six  potmds  a  year  for  fifty- 
two  volumes,  he  thinks,  could  be  obtained,  especi- 
ally if  the  Postmaster-General  would  be  so  gracious 
and  condescending  as  to  allow  books  to  go  through 
the  post  as  cheaply  as  newspapers.  As  the  Post- 
master-General will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
being  quite  obdurate  to  the  plaintive  and  reiterated 
appeals  of  monthly  periodicals  to  enjoy  newspaper 
privileges,  there  is  a  considerable  hole  in  the  value 
of  Mr.  Clowes'  suggestions.  His  idea  is  that  the 
£6  could  be  paid  on  the  instalment  plan,  so  much 
down,  and  then  so  much  per  week  afterwards,  the 
voltimes  to  be  sent  by  post  every  week  to  the  stib- 
scriber.  Separate  volumes  could  be  sold  at  a 
higher  price.  The  shape  he  suggests  would  be  that 
of  the  Temple  Classics,  a  small  book  measuring 
about  4  inches  by  2J,  and  containing  about  400 
pages. 

Mr.  Clowes  seems  to  think  that  the  new  public 
created  by  the  Board  Schools  showed  its  first  lit- 
erary tastes  by  demanding  "  Tit-Bits,"  and  that 
having  flourished  on  that  weekly  paper  for  some 
years,  it  would  be  satisfied  by  nothing  less  than 
the  "  Daily  Mail."  and  that  having  graduated  in 
the  "  Daily  Mail,"  it  is  prepared  to  revel  in  the 
classics  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  wide 
gap  yawns  between  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  and  the  clas- 
sics of  the  world.  Btit  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that, 
given  liberal  advertising  and  the  series  system,  it 
might  be  possible  to  sell  a  sufficient  number  for 
the  first  year  to  make  it  financially  profitable,  but 
the  rage  for  series  of  books  is  not  permanent,  and 
the  worst  of  buying  books  in  series  is  that  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  btiy  than  to  read  them.  I  shall  be 
delighted  if  I  take  too  gloomy  an  estimate  of  the 
literary  voracity  of  British  readers,  but  £6  a  year 
seems  to  me  too  high.  With  bold  booming  it 
might  carry  on  for  a  year,  but  not  afterwards.  It 
would  be  much  more  practical  to  produce  the  books 
at  about  the  same  price  as  the  "  Bibliotheque  Uni- 
verselle," or  even  cheaper.  I  proposed  some  years 
ago  to  publish  a  world  library  in  England,  but  my 
idea  was  to  produce  it  in  a  shape  somewhat  less 
than  the  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  and  to  sell  it  at 
3d.  a  week. 
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Possibly  the  best  solution  of  this  question  is  to 
bring  out  a  weekly  volume  at  6d.  net  in  paper, 
and  Is.  in  cloth,  in  about  the  same  form  as  the 
*•  Penny  Poets."'  The  necessity  for  making  it  6d. 
net  is  that  it  would  have  to  be  stitched  instead  of 
wired.  The  books  would  not  bring  in  much  profit 
to  the  publisher  unless  he  could  command  a  sale  of 
100.000  a  week. 


Some  Famous  Orators. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  in  "Scribner's  Magazine"" 
gives  an  account  of  some  famous  orators  he  has 
heard.  Unfortunately  the  list  is  not  a  very  long 
one. 

Gladstone  and  Disraeli. 

In  1S71  Mr.  Hoar  visited  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  heard  the  debate  on  the  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal  Elections  Bill.  Although  men  like 
Bernal  Osborne,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  Sii 
Stafford  Northcote  took  part  in  the  debate,  Mr. 
Hoar  considers  that  the  only  speakers  who  be- 
longed to  the  rank  of  great  orators  were  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli.     He  saj's:  — 

Gladstone  showed  bis  power  of  elevating  the  discus- 
sion to  a  lofty  plane,  which  his  opponent  never  reached, 
although  Disraeli  launched  at  him  many  a  keen  shaft 
ircm  bclo\v.  .  .  Gladstone  shoMed  in  his  speech  the 
profoundcr  reflection  on  tiie  general  subject,  the  more 
philosophy,  and  the  intenser  earnestness;  Disrae'i 
showed  quickness  of  wit,  a  ready  command  of  his  re- 
sources, abilitv  for  subtle  distinctions,  and  glimpses 
of  his  almost  Satanic  capacity  for  mocking  and  jeering. 

John  Bright. 

Bright,  he  says,  spoke  admirably  both  in  manner 
and  matter:  — 

Bright  had^  none  of  the  Englisli  liesitation,  and  fre- 
qn-.nt  punctuation  of  sentences  Avith— "  er  " — "  er  '" — 
*■  er  ■■ — which  has  led  someone,  speaking  of  Englisli 
orator^,  to  say  that  "  to  err "  is  human.  He  re- 
minded ni'-  in  general — in  look,  voice  and  manner — of 
the  late  Richard  H.  Dana,  although  he  sometimes  threw 
more  passion  and  zeal  into  his  speech  than  Dana  ever 
indulced.  Periods  followed  each  other  in  easy  and 
rapid  flow.  He  had  a  fine  voice  and  delivery,  easily'filling 
the  hall  from  his  place  below  the  gangway. 

Pure  Persuasion. 
•  Rufus  Choate,"  says  Mr.  Hoar,  "  is  the  only 
advocate  I  ever  heard  who  had  the  imperial  power 
which  would  subdue  a  hostile  jury.  His  power 
over  them  seemed  like  the  fascination  of  a  bird 
by  a  snake.     His  method  was  pure  persuasion." 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  on  a  jury  twelve 
hard-headed  and  intelligent  countrymen — farmers,  town 
officers,  trustees,  men  chosen  by  their  neighbours  to 
transact  their  important  affairs— after  an  argiiraeut  by 
some  clear-headed  lawyer  for  the  defence,  about  some 
ap;)arently  not  very  doubtful  transaction,  who  had 
brought  them  all  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and  had 
warned  them  against  the  wiles  of  the  charmer,  when 
Choate  rose  to  reply  for  the  plaintiff — to  see  their  look 
of  confidence  and  disdain — "  "i'ou  needn't  try  your  wiles 
upon  me."  The  shoulder  turned  a  little  against  the 
speaker — the  averted  eye — and  then  the  change;  first, 
the  changed  posture  of  the  body;  the  slight  opening  or 


the  mouth;  then  the  lock,  first,  of  curiosity,  and  then 
of  doubt,  then  of  respect;  the  surrender  of  the  «ye 
to  the  eve  of  the  great  advocate;  then  the  spell,  the 
charm,  the  great  enchantment — till  at  last,  jury  and 
audience  Avere  all  swept  away,  and  followed  the  con- 
queror captive  in   his  ti'iumphal  march. 

The  Best  Orator. 

Choate  was  a  great  winner  of  cases,  but,  says 
Senator  Hoar:  — 

Edward  Everett  seems  to  me,  on  che  whole,  our 
best  example  of  the  orator  pure  and  simple.  Webster 
Avas  a  great  statesman,  a  gi-eat  lawyer,  a  great  ad- 
vocate, a  great  pubUc  teacher.  To  all  these  his  match- 
less  oratory    Avas    but    an    instrument    and    incident. 


A  Poet  King. 


In  the  July  "  Pearson's,"  most  people  will  turn 
with  interest  to  Mr.  Robert  Sherard's  paper  on 
"  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,"  who,  however,  insist;? 
strongly  on  being  known  as  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.      Mr.  Sherard  saj'^s:  — 

All  things  taken  into  consideration,  one  may  justly 
describe  King  Oscar  as  the  most  accomplished  king 
in  the  AA-orld.  He  is  an  excellent  musician,  he  is  a 
great  traveller,  he  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  is  a 
popular  poet,  and  a  splendid  speaker.  He  has  the 
reputation,  also,  of  being  a  AAdt.  And  he  lias  found 
time  to  distinguish  himself  in  all  these  ways  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  had,  as  a  king,  one  of  the 
most  difhcult  tasks  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
monarch  of  recent  years.  For  he  has  to  AveartAvo 
croAvns,  and  Avhatever  may  be  the  case  AA'ith  a  single 
crown,  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  tne 
head  that  Avears  two  croAvns  ahvays  lies  uneasy. 

The  King's  tastes  were  far  more  Inclined  towards 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  with  literary  and 
musical  tastes  and  a  passion  for  travelling.  He 
would  neA'er,  from  choice,  have  worn  a  crown.  He 
and  his  family  mixed  freely  with  their  people;  ir- 
deed,  in  many  ways  more  freely,  it  would  seem, 
than  any  European  sovereign.      Mr.  Sherard  says: 

One  sees  them  evervAvhere.  I  have  ridden  in  a 
street  car  Avith  the  Princes,  and  have  looked  into  the 
same  shop  AvindoAV  as  the  King.  But  this  familiarity 
ha«  bred  no  contempt,  but,  rather,  a  more  profound 
feeling  of  attachment. 

There  is  no  king  in  Europe  Avho  is  more  accessible 
in  his  kingly  capacity  than  King  Oscar.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  sununer  months  anybody  AA^ho  seeks 
after  the  conversation  of  kings  can  enjoy  a  chat  any  day 
on  the  front  at  Ostend  Avith  Leopold  of  Belgium,  Avho 
is  alAvays  ready  for  a  "  crack  "  Avith  strangers  of  re- 
speetabie  appearance,  but  there  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
is  under  an  incognito. 

The  audience  room  at  Stockholm  is  open  to  all. 
No  other  form  of  presentation  is  needed  than  the 
mere  formality  of  AATiting  one's  name  in  a  book  three 
days  before  the  open  reception  is  held,  Avhich  takes 
place  every  Aveek  AA'hilst  the  King  is  in  Stockholm,  on 
Tuesday  afternoons.  Here  people  of  every  class  and 
of  all  parts  of  the  tAvo  kingdoms — to  say  nothing  of 
curious  foreigners,  Avith  their  red  guide-books  in  their 
hands — may  be  seen  in  communion  Avith  their  monarch, 
bulky  farmers  from  the  north,  squat  Lapps,  bronzed 
sailors,  and  frock-coated  townsmen.  He  has  a  word 
for  them  all. 

Besides  original  works,  the  King  has  published 
many  translations,  especially  from  German.     He  is 
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an  early  riser,  and  a  hard,  systematic  worker— alto- 
gether a  very  sympathique  character,  as  the  French 
would  say. 


The  Russians  in  Manchuria. 

Professor  G.  P.  Wright,  of  Oberlin  College,  write? 
in  the  July  "  American  Review  of  Reviews  "  upon 
the  problems  the  Russians  have  to  face  in  Man- 
churia. Mr.  Wright  had  travelled  along  the  rail 
way  in  Manchuria,  and  he  remarks  upon  the  entire 
absence  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Russian.5 
for  any  outbreak  amongst  the  Chinese.  Fifteen 
days  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  Pekin  the 
engineers  at  Teling  ongaged  in  constructing  the 
railway  were  assured  by  telegram  from  Pekin 
that  the  Russians  nood  have  no  apprehension  of  trouble 
from  the  C'hines^e,  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
uprising  was  mainly  directed  against  the  railroads  that 
were  built  by  English  capital  and  were  under  English 
oontro'.  In  view  of  this,  we  Avere  requested  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  we  Avere  Americans,  and  not 
Erglish. 

Totally  Unprepared. 

In  proof  of  this  unpreparedness,  Mr.  Wright 
says : — 

The  entire  population  of  Manchuria  turned  upon 
the  foreigners  Avith  scarcely  a  moment's  warning.  Two 
Aveeks  later,  upon  going  up  the  Amur  River,  Ave  found 
the  Russian  steamers  thronged  Avith  fugitive  women 
and  children,  a  number  of  AA-hoin  had  hospitably  en- 
tertained us  in  the  centre  of  Manchuria.  A  feAv  days 
after  our  passage  through  the  country,  these  had  barely 
escaped  AAnth  their  liA-es.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
suddenness  Avith  Avhich  this  storm  burst  upon  the 
Russians.  To  meet  it  there  AA-as  no  preparation.  The 
engineers,  AA-ith  their  families,  were  not  adequately 
guarded,  and  the  vast  property  of  the  railroad  Avas 
evcrA^Avhert  exposed.  lo  the  extent  of  their  ability, 
the  Chinese  destroyed  tiiis  property,  and  it  Avas  only  bv 
the  most  hasty  tlight  that  any  of  the  foreigners  escaped. 
These  facts  ou-lit  definitely  to  dispel  the  impression 
that  lias  prevailed  in  many  quarters  that  the  AA^ar  in 
China  Avas  fomented  by  the  Russians  in  anticipation 
of  the  gi-eat  ad\'antages  Avhich  they  AA-ere  going  to  reap 
from  it. 

Retaliatory  Measures. 
In  order  to  cope  with  the  uprising,  the  Russians 
brought  down  all  the  regiments  stationed  at 
Blagovyeschensk,  leaving  that  town  quite  defence- 
less. It  was  attacked  by  the  Chinese,  and  in  self- 
defence  the  Chinese  had  to  be  cleared  aAvay  from 
the  Russian  side  of  the  river.  "  In  view,"  says 
Mr.  Wright,  "'  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  we  who 
were  upon  the  ground  could  not  see  what  else  was 
left  for  the  Russians  to  do  ":  — 

The  fate  of  the  3.000  ('hinese  in  the  city  of  Bla- 
govyeschensk is  Avell  knoAvn.  In  attempting  to  cross 
the  river  to  join  their  OAvn  countrymen,  they  nearly 
all  perished.  Taa-o  daAS  after  the  catastrophe.  Ave  could 
count  hundreds  of  their  bodies  floatins:  doAvn  the 
stream.  But  it  is  not  so  Avell  knoAvn  that  the  Rus- 
sians made  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  give  these  Chinese 
a  <?afe  passage  across  the  riA^er.  Raft?  were  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  they  A\-ero  started  safelj'  on  their 
AA'ay:  but  the  rafts  Avere  poorly  constructed,  and  Avere 
overcroAvded.      Still,  thev "might  have  got  OAor  had  not 


the  Chinese  theraseh'es  opened  fire  upon  them,  and  pro- 
duced a  panic  Avhich  resulted  in  the  droAvning  of 
ahnost  the  entire  number. 

Russia's  Imperative  Duty. 
It  is  significant  that  a  spectator  who  was  on  tho 
spot  during  the  whole  of  the  troubles  should  so 
very  strongly  approve  of  the  Russian  policy.      He 
says : — 

^The  immediate  and  imperative  dutv  of  the  Russian 
(government  is  to  protect  and  complete  the  railroad 
upon  which  it  has  spent  so  much,  in  accordance  Avith 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1896.  Tliis  she  must  do 
at  all  hazards.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Russia 
IS  interested,  above  all  other  PoAvers,  in  a  speedv  rein- 
statement of  the  Chinese  GoA^ernment,  so  that  China 
can  perform  her  part  in  carrying  out  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  Whether,  in  any  event,  the  ultimate 
result  may  not  be  the  possession  of  Manchuria  bv 
Russia  depends  upon  the  progi-ess  Avhich  China  mav 
make.  If  the  Chinese  should  folloAv  in  the  steps  of 
Japan,  and  become  a  military  PoAver  of  the  first  order. 
as  it  is  quite  possible  she  "may  do,  it  would  be  idle 
for  Russia  to  attempt  to  wrench  ]\Ianchuria  from  her 
grasp.  On  the  other  hand,  if  China  continues  long  in 
her  present  imbecile  condition,  the  interests  of  civilisa- 
tion Avill  demand  that  Manchuria  be  completelv  under 
Russian     control. 


The  Social,  Political,  and  Religious 
Tendencies  of  Young  France. 

The  editor  of  "  La  Revue,"  thinking  that  France 
may  be  at  a  turning-point  and  certainly  is  at  a 
critical  period  of  her  history,  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  collecting,  through  their  presidents,  the 
views  of  all  the  chief  associations — political,  re- 
ligious, and  social— into  which  French  youth  has 
banded  itself  together.  The  results,  given  in  the 
June  15  number,  are  as  instructive  as  the  view.? 
expressed  are  contradictory.  There  are  monarch- 
ists and  socialists.  Catholics,  anti-religionists,  and 
ecstatic  advocates  of  a  new  religion,  anti-Semites 
crying  "  A  bas  les  Juifs,"  and  federalists.  On  the 
whole,  the  tone  of  French  youth  is  hopeful,  but 
the  brightness  is  tAvice  overcast  by  the  darkness 
of  the  most  hopeless  pessimism.  The  general 
opinion,  indeed,  is  that  there  is  much  that  is  rotten 
in  the  state  of  France.  This  is  quietly  taken  for 
granted  by  one  and  all. 

Who  is  to  be  the  Mother  of  the  New  France? 

Co-operation,  association,  taking  power  from  the 
State  to  give  it  to  organised,  intelligent  labour;  iu 
some  form  or  other  the  co-operative  idea  has  con- 
siderably more  votes  than  any  other. 

Republicanism  also  finds  many  fervent  advo- 
cates, the  monarchists'  claim  being  voiced  by  a 
solitary  individual.  France,  says  one  writer,  is  to 
fulfil  Victor  Hugo's  ideal,  and  be  a  Christ  among 
the  nations.  Republicanism,  provided  that  it 
unites  with  the  necessary  strength  the  maximum  of 
justice,  is  more  likely  to  give  France  the  glorious 
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future,  the  dawn  of  which  seems  to  him  already 
breaking. 

Religion  is  naturally  held  by  some,  and  es- 
pecially by  Catholic  associations,  to  be  the  one 
solution  for  all  France's  difficulties.  One  repre- 
sentative thinks  that  the  old  religious  principles 
being  dead,  a  new  religion  must  be  founded.  An- 
other pleads  for  a  religion  of  humanity;  a  third 
for  ■•  socialism  transformed  into  a  religion,"  "  able 
lo  glorify  life  on  earth  and  exalt  human  dignity," 
adds  a  fourth.  Besides  the  advocates  of  the  new 
religions,  those  of  orthodox  Catholicism  are  arrayed 
in  considerable  force. 

'■  Republicanism  strongly  tinged  with  socialism," 
that  is  the  dominant  note  of  young  France  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  Slave  Trade  in  Northern  Nigeria. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Tonkin  contributes  to  the  "  Empire 
Review  "  for  July  the  second  instalment  of  his  very 
interesting  papers  on  "  The  Slave  Trade  in  North- 
ern Nigeria."  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  th*;; 
enormous  development  of  the  trade  is  that  slaves 
are  the  most  convenient  currency.  Cowrie  shells, 
the  ordinary  medium  of  exchange,  are  useless  for 
large  transactions.  To  carry  a  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  cowries  a  hundred  yards  would  need  300 
men,  and  the  cost  of  porterage  of  such  a  sum  a 
hundred  miles  would  eat  up  the  whole  money.  For 
this  reason  slaves  are  used  as  currency. 

The  Value  of  Slaves. 
Mr.  Tonkin  gives  the  following  table  to  show  the 
value  of  slaves  of  different  ages  and  sexes  in  Ni- 
geria:— 

£  s.  d. 
Child,  seven  years  old.  male  or  female  . .  2  10  0 
Chili,  ten  years  old,  male  or  female  ..     ..     3  15    0 

"Hoy.  s^'venteen  years  old 5  10    0 

Boy  fj^ood-looking),  twelve  to  fourteen  ..700 
Girl,  foniteen  to  seventeen  years  old  . .  . .  9  10  0 
Young  woman,  say  twenty  or  twenty-one.  .500 

^[aTi.   full   <;iown,  with   beard       3  10    0 

Adult  woman 2    0    0 

Babies  and  very  young  children  of  the  conquered 
in  battle  are  regarded  as  the  perquisites  of  anyone 
who  troubles  to  pick  them  up,  and  are  generally 
sold  on  the  spot  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  chil- 
dren meantime  are  carried  about  in  sacks.  Mr. 
Tonkin  gives  the  following  typical  episode  of  a 
raiding  party  on  its  way  home  through  friendly 
territory:  — 

;Meeting  the  party  on  the  road  some  country  people 
hailed  the  men,  and  enquired  if  they  had  any  babies 
to  sell.  Whereupon  several  large  skip-like  sacks  were 
produced,  out  of  which  were  rolled  black  balls  cf 
babies,  clinging  together  for  all  the  world  like  bundles 
of  woi-ms.  The  episode  had  its  ludicrous  side,  but 
the  counti-v  native  saw  nothing  either  appalling  or 
amusing  about  it.  He  merely  teased  out  the  writhing 
mass  with  his  spear  butt,  and  having  found  what  he 
wanted,  paid  for  it,  dropping  the  purchase  in  his  ample 


pocket,  and  with  an  '•'  Alia  shi  icai  ku  "   (May  God  go 
with  you)  went  on  his  ^^•ay. 

On  the  March. 

On  the  whole,  slaves  are  treated  well  on  th<^ 
march,  it  being  the  owner's  interest  to  sell  them 
in  good  condition.  At  the  slave  markets  little 
apparent  misery  is  seen:  — 

Tlie  young  girls  are  dressed  in  gay  loin-cloths  and 
head-dresses.  Tliey  chatter  and  laugh,  and  eye  in- 
quisitively such  men  as  may  stop  to  look  at  them.  In 
each  they  see  a  possible  owner,  and  are  anxious  or 
the  reverse  as  the  person  affects  their  fancy.  They 
nudge  one  another: — 

"  Sav,  TiUtuta."' 

"Well:" 

"  See  that  young  man  over  there  with  the  gold  on  his 
turban,   and  "the   curly   sword — I   vrish   he'd   buy  me." 

"  He  can't  buy  you." 

"Why  can't  he  buy  me?" 

"  Got  no  money — all  on  his  back."'" 

Real  misery  is  seen  written  on  the  faces  only  )f 
those  whose  families  have  been  destroyed  or  torn 
from  them:  — 

Then  tl^ere  is  the  mother  who  has  lost  her  children; 
the  lover  who  has  seen  his  sweetheart  torn  from  his 
arms:  the  chief  who  has  lost  his  authority;  the  slaves 
on  whom  privation  and  disease  have  set  their  mark; 
the  -woman  with  sunken  eyes,  gaping  rib-spaces  and 
lonor  skinny  breasts,  and  the  man  with  tumid  spear- 
thrust  or  raw  oozing  sword-slash  fresh  upon  him.  Be- 
hind a  shed  is  the  body  of  a  slave  who  has  just  drawn 
his  last  breath,  his  thin  limbs  tangled  in  the  agony  of 
death,  while  along  the  broad  highway  to  the  right,  the 
Hainya-n-Dala,  go  yaAving  along  on  their  northward 
journey,  great  ungainly  camels  bearing  bales  thi\t  a 
few  montlis  later  will  have  been  carried  across  the 
entire  width  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  may  possibly 
be  inconveniencing  British  and  American  tourists  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  native  toAvns  of  Tunis  or 
Algiers. 

A  White  Slave's  Value. 

Mr.  Tonkin  once  out  of  curiosity  asked  a  slave 
dealer  what  he  should  fetch  in  the  open  market, 
and  was  told,  after  a  minute  examination,  that  he 
was  not  worth  more  than  £10  as  an  ordinary  slave, 
but  he  would  fetch  any  sum  for  his  scientific  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Tonkin  concludes  his  paper  with  the 
following  dialogue  between  a  slave  dealer  and  a 
Mohammedan  priest:  — 

Dealer:  "  What  was  it  you  said  you  wanted.  0  most 
learned  and  holy  pilgrim?  A  slave  to  carry  water? — 
T  Inve  the  very  thing — Hi!  you  ^fommadu  there,  come 
here!       Now,  0  most  holy  man,  this  slave  is — -" 

^tollah  (interrupting) :  "  Oh.  ves.  I  know  all  about 
that;  wliat  do  you  vant  for  him?'" 

Dealer:  "  T  couldn't  take  less  than  two  hundred  thou 
.sand   «hellp."  ^ 

Mollah:  ''  You'll  have  to  if  you  want  to  sell  him  to 
me;  Avhy,  look  at  the  man,  wall  eyed  and  forty  if  he's 
a  day.  and  see  the  way  he's  been  cut  about." 

Dealer:  "  Only  scratches,  your  nobleness,  only 
scratches;  that  man  is  the  strongest  slave  I've  handled 
for  vears,  and  as  tor  his  age — well,  I  should  say  that 
thirty-five  was  the  outside." 

]\f(illah:    "  ^'\'ell,   he's  blind  of  one  eye,  anyhow." 

DeAler:  "  He's  been  blind  of  one  eye  so  long,  most 
learned  Maalam,  that  if  he  had  another  eye  now  he 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

"MolUh:   "I'll  give  you  one  hundred  thousand." 

Dealer:  "  I  couldn't  do  it,  O  sapient  teacher — I 
couldn't  indeed — I  should  lose  on  him." 

Mollah:  "Well,  what  will  you  take^'"'  (lookinp;  into 
the  victim's  mouth). 
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Dealer:  "  A  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  and  a 
oleaner.  stronger,  handier  article  1  never  sold  for  the 
money." 

Moilah:  "Well,  I  can't  give  you  that,  so  I  suppose" 
(turning  aside)   "  I'll  have  to  leave  him." 

Dealer:   "  Stay,  ^vhat  ■will  you  give?" 

^lollah:  ■'  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  is  ray 
outside  limit — I've  never  given  more  than  that  for  a 
full  giovNTi  man,  and  I  don't  mean  to  begin  doing  so 
now." 

Dealer:  "  Put  it  at  a  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand. 
Maalam — he's  well  worth  the  money." 

Moilah:    "No!" 

Dealer:   "  A  himdred  and  forty?" 

:\[ollah:    "No!" 

Dealer:    "  A_  hundred  and  thii'ty?" 

Moilah:  "  lSo\  J'll  give  you  ahundred  and  twenty 
thousand,   not   a   Koodi  more — take  it   or   leave   it." 

Dealer:  "  WeVi,  well,  Maalam,  you  are  a  hard  man  at 
a  bargain,  you  are,  and  no  mistake:  bring  him  round 
to  your  house  to-morrow  morning,  1  suppose?" 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  a  Theatre. 

M.  d'Avenel,  in  continuation  of  his  series  of 
articles  on  the  machinery  of  modern  life,  begins 
in  the  second  June  number  of  the  "  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  "  a  section  on  the  theatre.  Although, 
a:s  is  well  known,  the  mounting  of  stage  plays  in 
Paris  is,  as  a  rule,  much  less  expensive  than  in 
liOndon,  it  is  still  interesting  to  see  in  what  direc- 
tions French  managers  spend  the  money  that  they 
have  available.  In  one  respect  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  English  theatres  compare  favour- 
ably with  French  ones — namely,  in  the  precautions 
against  fire.  The  French  fireman  is  a  soldier 
who  is  serving  his  three  years  with  the  colours, 
and  counts  the  days  before  his  release  with  the  im- 
patience of  a  schoolboy  awaiting  the  liolidays.  M. 
d"Avenel  found  in  one  of  the  Paris  theatres  the 
scribbled  words,  "  818  days  more  to-morrow  morn- 
ing;" indeed,  the  firemen  are  so  fond  of  writing  on 
the  walls  these  pathetic  inscriptions  that  one 
often  sees  notices  posted  forbidding  the  practice. 
Further,  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  administra- 
tive stupidity,  there  are  never  the  siime  nremen  at 
a  given  theatre  on  two  successive  nights,  with  the 
natural  result  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  each  theatre  to  be 
of  much  use  in  the  event  of  a  fire. 

To  pass  on  to  the  actual  arrangements  behind 
the  scenes,  M.  d'Avenel  complains  of  the  smallness 
of  the  wings  in  French  theatres;  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  new  Opera  Comique,  the  ar- 
chitect of  which  was  so  anxipus  to  provide  stair- 
cases and  corridors  and  foyers  in  front  that  any- 
thing like  a  procession  passing  across  the  stage 
has  to  go  through  the  manager's  office.  The 
accomm.odation  for  scenery  is  not  less  meagre;  in 
most  of  the  French  theatres,  as  a  rule,  it  will  only 
tako  the  necessary  scenerj'  for  four  or  five  acts, 
and  if  m.orc  is  wanted  it  must  be  brought  from  the 
quarters  at  Clichy,  where  is  situated  the  store- 
house   of    scenery    which    is    common    to    all    the 


theatres  which  receive  a  subvention  from  the  State. 
Recently  the  Government  sold  the  other  store- 
house which  it  possessed  in  the  Place  Bouvers  and 
the  Rue  Richeieur. 

Shifting  Scenery. 

It  is  a  curious  and  perhaps  rather  melancholy 
experience  to  go  through  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  theatricals;  here  is  a  bit  of  bosky  dell 
carefully  numbered  "  Romeo  IV.  3,"  which  means 
that  it  is  wanted  for  the  fourth  act  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Of  course,  the  more  elaborate  pieces 
of  scenery  require  a  large  number  of  workmen  to 
operate  them.  At  one  theatre,  where  a  piece 
was  played  in  as  many  as  twenty  scenes,  the  staff 
of  mechanists  numbered  eighty  men,  of  whom  only 
twelve  were  employed  in  the  daytime,  while  at  the 
Opera  the  workmen  at  night  vary  from  100  to  130, 
v.'ith  seventy-five  men  employed  all  daj'. 

M.  d'Avenel  describes  in  great  detail  the  Inyeui- 
ous  devices  adopted  by  theatrical  managers  to 
produce  the  various  illusions  on  the  stage,  and  it 
is  curious  to  note  the  strength  of  tradition 
which,  for  example,  will  firmly  prevent  the  change 
from  day  into  night  or  from  night  into  day,  which 
may  be  demanded  by  the  play,  from  being  effected 
with  a  reasonable  gradation,  which,  though  only 
taking  a  few  minutes  longer,  would  greatly  assist 
the  illusion  in  the  spectator's  mind. 

176,000  Pounds  of  Hair! 
As  regards  the  dresses  of  the  actors  and  actresses, 
the  theatres  which  receive  a  State  subvention  have 
workrooms  in  which  the  clothes  are  made,  while 
the  other  theatres  order  them  from  various  shops. 
Among  other  interesting  facts  which  M.  d'.\venel 
tell?  us  is  that  concerned  with  the  amount  of  hair 
required  for  theatrical  wigs  and  Ijeards;  the  mere 
weight  of  hair  annually  required  in  France  for  this 
purpose  is  not  less  than  80,000  kilogrammes,  or 
about  176,000  pounds  avoirdupois.  About  half 
this  vast  mass  of  hair  comes  from  French  heads, 
the  other  half  from  Scandinavia,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and,  above  all,  from  China  and  Japan. 


An  Australian  Maffia, 

With  a  Flavour  of  Tammaxy  Hall. 

"  Blackwood's  Magazine "  for  July  contains  a 
very  interesting  article  on  "  Push  Larrikinism  in 
Australia,"  written  by  a  gentleman  who  acted  as 
solicitor  for  one  of  these  peculiar  societies,  and 
v/ho,  being  in  this  country,  feels  safe  enough  from 
their  vengeance  to  make  an  expose  of  their  or- 
ganisation and  methods.  The  pushes,  which  are 
very  widespread  and  numerous,  are  a  sort  of  vul- 
garised Maffia.  and  they  possess  a  political  influ- 
ence which  reminds  us  of  Tammany  Hall.      The- 
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members  of  the  pushes  are  primarily  larrikins  and 
Hooligans,  but  the  persecution  to  which  they  are 
subjected  by  the  police  has  driven  them  to  adopt  a 
formal  organisation,  which  makes  them  a  terror 
both  to  harmless  civilians  and  aspiring  politician;^. 
In  Sydney  many  parts  of  the  city  are  so  infested 
with  these  larrikins  that  for  years  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  unarmed  civilians  to  venture  out  here 
after  dusk.  Formerly  the  pushes  were  insolent 
and  open  in  their  methods,  for  they  dealt  with  an 
unarmed  police.  Now  the  police  are  armed  with 
revolvers,  and  the  pushes  have  in  consequence 
adopted  secret  and  cunning  methods  for  attaining 
their  ends.  For  the  police,  on  being  armed,  under- 
took a  series  of  ferocious  reprisals  against  theiv 
enemies.  Some  years  ago,  the  pushes  beat  theli' 
victims  openly  to  death  in  the  presence  of  police- 
men: now  the  victims  disappear  mysteriously  until 
they  are  found  in  some  lonely  spot  beaten  to  death 
As  to  the  methods  by  which  the  pushes  take 
vengeance  on  their  enemies,  the  writer  says:  — 

The  first  and  most  strinprent  principle  of  push  law 
enforces  obedience  to  constituted  authoiity.  ■\Vhat 
the  King  savs  ptoes  "  is  their  own  phrase,  and  contra- 
vention "of  the  maxim  is  punishable  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  the  '■  sock,"  in  the  second  with  death. 
The  sock  is  not  an  entirely  original  species  of  torture, 
but  it  is  nopular  with  all  larrikins,  who  dearly  love  an 
opi.ortunity  of  witnessing  its  infliction.  The  offender 
is  ctripned,  gagced,  and  strapped  face  downwards  along 
an  ordinarv  wooden  bench,  whereupon  the  executioners 
beat  him  in  turn  with  a  stocking  filled  with  wet  sand 
until  his  flesh  is  completely  raw.  He  i.<  then  salted, 
and  kent  in  durance  until  recovery.  On  such  oc- 
casions"  proceedings  are  conducted  with  the  gravest 
decorum:  no  one  is  permitted  to  s]3eak,  and  unnecessary 
violence  is  sternlv  prohibited.  ^o  sympathy  is  mani- 
fested for  the  victim,  and  such  a  circumstance  as  a 
protest  against  the  barbarity  of  the  punishment  is 
absoluteh  unknown.  The  deatli-penalty  is  rarely  ex- 
acted oxcept  against  outsiders  who  have  incurred  the 
push  vengeance;  but  in  either  case  the  method  em- 
ployed is  the  same.  The  king  chooses  for  executioners 
a  score  of  his  subjects,  of  whom  at  least  seven  are 
the  latest  recruits  of  the  order.  The  victim,  who  is 
often  stalked  for  months  before  he  can  be  found  in  or 
denoyed  to  a  favourable  spot,  is,  when  caught,  suj- 
rounf^ed.  =tunned,  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  Xo 
lethal  weapon  is  emploved.  but  each  of  the  push  silently 
kicks,  and  continues  to  kick,  the  body  of  the  prostrate 
-wretch  until  life  is  extinct.  The  whole  twenty  are 
thus  equally  rendered  guilty  of  murder,  and  probably 
no  member  of  any  push  has  been  enrolled  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years  witliout  being  thus  stamped  with 
the  hall-mark  of  pu-shdom,  which  is  the  orand  of  Cain. 

The  methods  by  which  they  prevent  betrayal  on 
the  part  of  ex-members  of  the  societies  are  equally 
ingenious:  — 

If  a  member  desires  to  sever  his  connection  with 
his  push,  or  to  depart  from  the  push  district  in  oi-der  to 
reside  elsewhere,  he  is  allowed  to  do  so  only  after 
sisniitr  a  confession  of  having  sinsle-handed  committed 
the  last  capital  crime  of  which  the  push  is  jointly  and 
severallv  guilty.  This  document— and  there  aie  many 
snch— is  handed  to  the  king,  who  files  it  in  the  Push 
Book,  which  precious  portfolio  is  naturally  kept  in  a 
place  of  security. 

Push  Politics. 

The  pushes  in  politics  are  not  very  far  removed 
from  our  own  Jingoes.     The  Australian  constituen- 


cies are  small,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  pushes  may 
easily  turn  the  scale.  When  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment is  announced,  the  pushes  immediately  takti 
him  in  hand.  Hints  are  conveyed  to  him  to  modify 
his  platform  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  larrikin  in- 
terest. If  he  does  so,  his  meetings  are  well  at- 
tended. But  if  he  refuses,  and  is  rejected  by  the 
push,  his  meetings  are  broken  up  in  Jingo  manner, 
and  can  only  be  held  under  police  protection. 
Respectable  persons  will  not  attend  his  meeting.", 
for  fear  of  riots,  and  his  cause  is  practically  lost. 
The  Objects  of  the  Push. 
The  primary  ambitions  of  all  pushes  are  iden- 
tical. They  seek  amusement.  At  one  time  they 
formed  themselves  into  clubs,  to  which  in  mockerj 
they  gave  fashionable  titles.  It  was  their  rough 
and  violent  methods  of  amusing  themselves  that 
made  them  social  pariahs,  and  police  persecution 
gradually  turned  them  into  criminal  secret  socie- 
ties. So  far  did  they  go  that  the  Mew  South  Wales 
Legislature  found  it  necessary  to  constitute  "  as- 
sault with  intent  "  a  capital  offence,  and  two  have 
actually  been  executed  for  this  offence. 
Their  Morals. 
Yet  the  pushes  have  a  strict  discipline  of  their 
own.  Drunkenness  is  absolutely  forbidden,  and 
sometimes  even  punished  with  death.  The  pushes 
are  obliged  to  lead  continent  lives,  and  if  they 
marry,  to  maintain  their  families  to  the  best  oi 
their  ability.  Gambling  is  encouraged,  but  failure 
to  pay  a  gambling  debt  is  punished  by  clipping  the 
offender's  right  ear,  and  strict  honesty  is  enforced 
among  the  members  themselves.  Few  larrikims 
are  professional  criminals,  and  they  are  singularly 
fond  of  animals— so  fond,  indeed,  that  "  Flash  as 
a  Chinkey's  horse,  fat  as  a  larrikin's  dog,"  has 
become  an  Australian  proverb. 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  aspersion  on  the  consis 
tency  of  Signor  Crispi's  attitude  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy  rouses  Mr.  T.  Boston  Bruce 
to  an  indignant  defence  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour." 

The  principal  feature  in  the  July  "  Harper's  "  is 
the  illustration  of  an  article  by  Eliot  Gregory  on 
"  Newport  in  Summer."  The  pictures  are  printed 
in  colours,  and  very  well  printed,  too.  The  writer 
predicts  that  a  change  will  shortly  take  place  in 
the  ways  of  Newport  society.  Woodrow  Wilson 
writes  upon  "  Colonies  and  Nations,"  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  people  cf  the  United  States.  Dr.  John 
Fryer  contributes  an  article  upon  the  Buddhist 
discovery  of  America  a  thousand  years  before 
Columbus,  illustrating  it  with  photographs  of 
Buddhist  images,  etc.,  which  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
The  rest  of  the  magazine  is  composed  of  fiction 
and  poems. 
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The  Late  Bishop  of  London. 

A  Sketch  of  Dk.  CfiEiGnxoN. 
The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  for  May  publishes  an 
admirable  sketch  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London, 
■one  of  those  intimate,  revealing  descriptions  of  the 
inner  personality  of  a  contemporary  which  tend 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  generation  in  which  our 
lot  has  been  cast.  It  is  consolatory  to  think  that 
our  time  was  capable  of  producing  sucn  a  man, 
and  it  is  inspiring  to  have  a  vivid  picture  uf  that 
great  and  varied  personality  vividly  displayed  be- 
fore our  eyes.  The  writer  is  evidently  one  who 
knew  the  bishop  well,  and  made  good  use  of  ma- 
terials furnished  by  other  friends.  He  describes 
the  late  bishop  as  a  man  of  unusual  individuality, 
power,  and  charm,  whose  striking  and  attractive 
personality  was  his  chief  characteristic.  To  df- 
scribe  this  personality,  to  enable  his  readers  to 
realise  and  understand  the  manner  of  man  Dr. 
Creighton  was,  both  before  he  became  Bishop  and 
afterwards,  is  a  task  which  the  "  Quarterly  "  re- 
viewer sets  himself  to  perform,  and  which  he  dis- 
charges in  a  very  admirable  fashion. 

Mandell  Creighton  at  School. 

The  late  Bishop  was  born  in  Carlisle,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  city  of  Durham,  where  at  the  age  :.f 
fourteen  he  won  a  King's  scholarship,  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  answers  in  the  viva  voce  examina- 
tion. He  remained  at  Durham  for  five  years.  Al- 
ready short-sighted  and  wearing  spectacles,  ho 
took  little  part  in  games,  but  he  scored  for  Latin 
and  nearly  won  the  school's  steeplechase,  falling 
exhausted  v/ithin  fifty  yards  of  the  goal. 

The  boy  hn.d  a  gift  for  mesmerising,  which  he  prac- 
tised on  his  younger  school-fellows  till  forbidden  to 
do  so;  and  he  was  once  heai'd  to  say,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  his  headmaster's  wife,  "  I  intend  to  be 
a  bishop.  Mrs.  Holden."  It  was  a  strange  ambition 
for  a   lad  of  fourteen. 

At  Oxford. 
In  1862,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  soon  got  to  know 
everybody  in  his  college,  and  never  allowed  his 
somewhat  restricted  means  to  hinder  him  from 
taking  his  full  share  in  college  life.  His  pet  idea 
in  those  days  was  that  of  Influence,  which  he  de- 
veloped on  all  occasions.  He  was  known  as  the 
Professor.  His  views  were  those  of  a  moderate 
Liberal,  and  though  he  was  not  devoted  to  ath- 
letics, he  rowed  in  the  college  boat,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  they  burst  open  his  rooms  to  punish 
his  absence  from  dinner  and  hall,  he  challenged  the 
ring-leader  to  begin  the  fight,  a  challenge,  however, 
which  v/as  declined,  and  the  disturbers  witnarew. 

In  literature  Creighton's  tastes  were  then,  as  always, 
catholic;  but  as  vet  he  had  read  little  of  foreign 
authors;  his  devotion  to  Dante  was  of  later  date.  He 
was  a  Tennysonian  and  a  Browningite;^  lie  was  always 
A  great  reader  of  novels.      Balzac  was  his  favourite,  the 


great  Frenchman's  comprehensive  insight  into  human 
nature  had  an  attraction  for  Creighton  which  never 
palled. 

He  read  hard  and  steadily,  got  through  his  work 
very  rapidly,  attained  universal  distinction,  way 
elected  to  a  fellowship,  and  from  1866-75  was  a  don 
and  .1  tutor  at  Oxford.  It  was  in  these  years  that 
he  displayed  his  definite  bent  in  the  direction  of 
historical  study  and  research.  He  founded  the 
Oxford  inter-cullegiate  system.  Among  his  pupils 
v/ere  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  the  late  Duke 
of  Albany.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  he  was 
ordained,  much  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  his 
friends,  who  were  misled  by  the  sceptical  cynical 
love  of  paradox  which  lay  on  the  surface.  His 
scepticism,  says  the  i-eviewer,  was  ot  a  aiscriminat- 
ing  kind,  and  had  it?  limits.  It  was  the  scepti- 
cism of  a  mind  in  doubt  with  a  strong  historic 
son<?e,  unwilling  to  dogmatise,  which  shrank  in- 
stinctively from  attempting  to  define  the  undefin- 
able. 

At  Embleton. 
In  187-5,  after  three  years  of  married  life,  he  left 
Oxford,  and  accepted  the  living  at  Embleton,  in 
Northumberland.  He  had  three  churches  to  serve 
and  four  schools  to  manage,  and  applied  himself 
with  gusto  to  the  task.  He  was  regarded  by 
some  of  his  parishioners  as  a  puzzling  kind  of 
person,  who  said  and  did  enigmatic  things.  His 
chief  aim  was  to  know  all  his  parishioners,  and  to 
be  known  of  them.  He  became  a  guardian  of  the 
poor,  chairman  oithe  school  attendance  committee, 
and  rural  dean  of  Alnwick.  He  v/as  always  ready 
to  serve  his  parishioners,  and  one  of  them,  a  virago 
who  suffered  from  periodical  fits  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, was  always  made  over  to  him  when  her  fits 
came  on.  At  Embleton  he  did  a  great  deal  of  his- 
torical work,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  his  duties 
he  never  neglected  his  family.  He  was  the  friend, 
companion,  and  playmate  of  Ms  children:  — 

He  laboured  at  his  "  Popes  "  in  the  same  room  with 
the  rest.  BetAveen  the  sentences  he  would  see  a 
parishioner,  look  over  the  work  of  a  pupil  or  of  one  of 
his  children,  talk  to  Mrs.  Creighton,  or  see  anyone  who 
wished  to  see  him.  "  He  never  seemed  to  mind  being 
interrupted,  and  he  was  never  irritable,  never  in  a 
hurry." 

At  Cambridge. 
After  nine  years  at  Embleton,  he  was  appointed 
in  1884  to  the  Dixie  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  had  more  leisure 
for  historical  research,  took  a  keen  interest  in 
tho  movements  for  women's  education,  and  was  a 
delightful  friend  as  well  as  teacher  of  his  st.idents. 
One  of  his  pupils  writes:  — 

I  learned  from  him  the  habit  of  alwavs  going  to  the 
parish  church.  "  Never  say  there  is  nothing  to  see 
in  a  place."  Another  maxim  was.  "  Always  trespass 
till  you  are  turned  out."  A  third  was,  •'  Talk  to 
the  natives."  He  did  it  himself,  with  the  invariable 
preface  cf  the  offer  of  tobacco.  There  was  a  Spartan 
simplicity  about  these  excursions;  lunch  generally  eaten 
on  the  tramp;   water  from  a  pump,  usually  drunk  out 
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of  tlie  brim  of  his  i^oft  clerical  hat;  and  tea  in  an 
o!d-tashioned  inn,  the  loss  pretentious  the  better,  lie 
onee  said  in  an  address,  "  ^^■hat  did  (Jod  give  you  a 
crook  in  your  arm  for?  Why,  surely  to  hook  it  into 
some  other  fellow's." 

As  Bishop. 

In  1S31  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
where  he  won  the  hearts  of  everyone  by  the  sym- 
pathy, frankness,  and  kindness  of  his  demeanour. 
H>?  never  kept  a  carriage,  and  cultivated  great 
simplicity  of  habits,  but  his  hospitality  was  un- 
bounded, and  it  was  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure 
to  make  nimself  acquainted  with  every  nook  and 
corner  of  his  diocese.  In  1895  he  succeeded  in  set- 
tling a  great  strike  of  the  Leicester  bcot-makers. 
Of  his  career  as  Bishop  of  T.,ondon  I  need  not  say 
anything,  but  I  note  in  passing  that  the  "  Quar- 
terly "  reviewer  does  not  even  allude  to  the  im- 
nortanL  aid  which  the  Bishop  rendered  to  the 
Peace  Crusade  which  preceded  the  Hague  Con- 
ference. It  w-as  not  a  matter  in  which  most  pre- 
vious Bishops  had  rendered  much  help,  and  it  was 
of  far  more  permanent  importance  than  the  con- 
troversy aoout  ritual  to  which  the  reviewer  devotes 
so  much  of  his  space. 

The  Visit  to  Russia. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Bishop's  visit  to 
the  coronation  of  the  present  Tsar  is  given.  Dr. 
Creighion  came  back  from  Russia,  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  magnificence  and  power  of  the 
Cuurch  in  that  country,  and  by  the  personal  devo- 
tion displayed  by  all  classes  to^the  Tsar.  One 
more  extract,  and  I  have  done.  The  following  is 
his  tribute  to  the  top  Pope  of  Russia:  — 

fl.  Pobiedonostzeff  made  a  jrieat  impression  on  him 
— "  a  lean  old  man,  o\er  seventy,  more  like  a  French- 
man than  a  Russian,  with  a  thin  face  and  large  .spec- 
tacles, quite  simple  in  appearance,  but  clearly  as  acute 
as  possible  and  a  diplomatist  above  all  things.  .  .  . 
I  certamly  thouirht  him  a  srreat  man  in  his  way."'  7\t 
a  later  interview  they  had  a  long  conversation.  He 
'•  talked  about  Kidd"s  '  Social  Evolution,'  and  Balfour's 
book  ['Foundations  of  Belief '1:  he  has  read  everj-- 
thinp:  admire.^  '  The  Earthly  Paradise,'  and  wonders 
how  MoiTis  can  he  a  soeiali.st.  I  find  him  one  of  the 
ablest  men  T  have  ever  met." 

"Was  He  "' Simkitually  Minded".^ 
Mr.  Edmund  Goss^  contributes  from  personal 
'"rior.dship  a  fine  .sketch  of  Mandell  Creighton  ro 
the  "  Atlantic  'Monthly  ''  for  May.  He  sums  up 
his  friend's  character  by  saying,  "  Love  for  others, 
and  a  lively,  healthy,  humorous  interest  in  their 
iffairs,  was  really,  I  should  say,  the  mainspring 
of  Creighton's  actions.  And  it  was  on  the  love 
if  his  feliow-men  that  he  built  up  the  unique 
fabri''  of  his  ecclesiastical  life."      He  proceeds:  — 

This  brings  us  to  the  everlasting  qiiesiion,  wlii_<-h 
never  failed  on  the  lips  of  critic,  of  Creighton. — Was 
he.  as  thev  say,  "  a  spiritually-miiided  man  "  i  This, 
too,  I  think  we  may  afford  to  face  with  courage.  In 
the  presence  of  his  lambent  wit,  his  keennesH  of  re- 
partee, a  certain  undeniable  flightiness  in  his  attitude 
to  many  subjects  which  are  conventionally  treated 
with  .solem.nity,  a  general  iauntiness  and  gusto  m  rela- 


tion to  muudano  tiiiuiis.  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
epithet  which  suited  him  was  hardly  this.  He  lacked 
urction;  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  mystic;  we  cannot 
imagine  him  snatched  uji  in  an  ecstasy  of  saintly  vision, 
(-'i-oighton's  feet  -were  always  planted  firmly  on  the 
earth.  But  if  I  resign  the  ei)ithet  "spiritually  minded," 
it  is  only  that  I  may  insist  upon  saying  that  he  was 
"  sp'rituallv  souled."  He  set  conduct  above  doctrine: 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  external  parrs  of  the 
religious  life  interested  him  very  mucli.  He  had  an 
inborn  delicacy  which  made  it  painful  to  him  to  seem 
to  check  the  individuality  of  others,  and  this  often 
kei'*:  hi>n  from  intiuding  his  innermost  convictions  upon; 
otlu'is.  But  no  one  can  have  known  him  well  who  did 
not  iierceive,  underlying  all  his  external  quahties,-^ 
his  energv.  his  easrerness,  his  practical  wisdom,  his 
very  "  flippancy,"  if  you  will,— a  strenuous  enthusiasm 
and  purity  of  soid. 


England  and  France. 

The  Conditions  of  Pk\ck  am>  Arbitration. 
The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  June  contains 
two  articles  of  considerable  interest  on  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  France.  The  first  is  by 
Baron  de  Coubertin,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Condi 
tions  of  Franco-British  Peace."  Baron  de  Cou- 
bertin does  not  share  the  general  optimistic  view 
as  to  the  improvement  of  Anglo-French  relations. 
Superficially,  indeed,  relations  have  improved,  but 
the  potential  causes  of  conflict  have  not  been  re- 
moved. These  causes  are  the  colonial  expansion  of 
France,  and  her  alliance  with  Russia. 

The  English  Viev/  of  French  Colonisation. 
Baron  de  Coubertin  says  that  nobody  in  France- 
dreams  of  enlarging  the  French  possessions  at 
England's  expense.  But  a  much  more  serious 
danger  exists  from  the  view  which  English  people 
in  general  take  of  French  colonisation.  The' 
British,  says  the  Baron,  believe  that  they  alone  are 
capable  of  bringing  civilisation  to  Asiatic  races, 
and  that  of  all  the  rest  the  French  are  the  most 
incapable:  — 

This  is  a  settled  c(in\  ictiou  witji  the  majority  of 
English  people.  P.ut  it  is  cluldish  to  a  degree.  Good- 
nos';  knows  that  persoriallv  I  value  Anglo-Saxon  civih- 
sation  highly  enough,  and  T  do  not  mind  saying  so. 
But  the  notion  that  there  can  be  any  people  in  the 
\\orld  so  perfect  that  it  is  desirable  for  entire  humanity^ 
to  receive  its  stamp,  that  notion  is  absurd,  and  cannot 
stand  a  momenl's  serious  exaniiiyation.  But  if  the 
Enslish  interrogate  their  conscience  they  will  find  that, 
il  they  do  not  profess  this  theory,  they  in  every  case 
act  as  if  they  professed  it.  Result— unhappy  inspira- 
tions, regrettable  actions,  imprudent  woi-ds.  It  does- 
not  necessarily  lead  to  open  aggression  and  brutal 
conquer.ts  on  their  part,  Init  the  impression  thev  la- 
bon»-  under  that  the  populations  ot'  Pondichcrry,  Chan- 
de'nagor.  and  Martinique  or  St.  Pierre  and  INIiquelon 
would  willinglv  welcome  the  T^nion  Jack,  that  nothing 
could  more  safely  ensure  the  hajipiness  of  the  Annam- 
ese  and  Malagasy  than  to  come  under  British  rule, 
this  impression,  T  affirm,  makes  them  indulgent  to  many- 
enterprises  and  encroachments  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
whii-h  mav  entail  serious  consequences,  for  they  are 
sparks  that  may  set  licrht  to  a  very  big  fite.  In  short, 
they  look  on  our  possessions  Avith  very  much  the  same- 
feeling  with  which  the  Americans  recarded  their  neigh- 
bours ''n  Cuba  under  Spanish  rule. 
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They  also  regai'd  the  French  colonies  as  stag- 
nant, and  think  that  they  might  turn  them  into  a 
source  of  profit  to  tliemselves  and  to  the  natives. 

This  is  precisely  the  new  danger  which  threatens 
Frcanoo-British  peace  I  call  it  new  because  it  tias  not 
yet  had  time  to  show  itself  openlv,  and  1  am  quite  pro- 
pared  to  have  my  perspicacity  doubted  by  anyone  who 
reads  these  lines.  Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many 
chances  that  the  future  may  prove  me  riijht,  and  the 
friends  of  peace  should  have  no  illusions  on  this  score. 

The  Russian  Alliance. 
The  other  danger  comes  from  the  Russian  Alli- 
ance. Baron  de  Coubertin  evidently  does  not  re- 
gard the  Alliance  with  enthusiasm,  but  he  admits 
that  It  would  be  impossible  to  back  out  of  it. 
What,  then,  is  France's  position?  The  conditions 
since  the  Alliance  was  entered  into  have  changed 
so  much  that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  di- 
rected against  Germany.  The  Triple  Alliance  1« 
practically  dead.  But  two  questions  have  arisen 
which  tend  to  turn  the  Dual  Alliance  into  a  poten- 
tial weapon  against  England.  The  Asiatic  rivalry 
between  England  and  Russia  may  develop  into  war, 
into  which  France  is  likely  to  be  drawn:  — 

Simposing  one  of  these  incidents,  pushed  a  little  bit 
too  far— at  a  time  when  England,  halving  .settled  her 
affairs  in  South  Africa,  is  less  trammelled  in  her  move- 
ments—were  to  bring  on  a  war  between  England  and 
Rnspia.  England  might  be  very  strongly  tempted  to 
attack  the  enemy  nearer  home,  in  the  person  of  her 
ally,  to  immobilise  and  if  possible  destroy  that  fleet, 
the  first  in  the  world  after  her  own,  which  might 
be  of  so  much  help  later  on  to  Russia.  The  temp- 
tation would  be  .so  stronsr  that  possibly  England  might 
yield  to  it.  And  two  countries  vould  be  finhting  witli- 
bnt  merov.  two  countries  that  stand  alone  in  the  whole 
world  as'T^nroscntins  all  that  is  best  in  liberal  thought 
—and  all  for  what''"  That  "Manchuria  may  only  fall 
mere  surelv  into  ^^usco^•ite  hands,  and  that  Russian 
garrisons   may    be    established    in    Afghanistan. 

Austria. 

The  Austrian  question  also  threatens  the  whol'^ 
world:  — 

It  is  on  the  .shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  that  this 
moral  earthquake  will  be  felt  Our  frontiers  aviII  be 
si)arcd:  and  if  a  crreater  Germanv  is  formed,  stretch- 
ing from  Hamburc  to  Trieste,  far  from  being  disturbed, 
■ne  shal'  benefit  by  it  in  more  ways  than  I  have  time  to 
discuss  here  without  digressing.  .  . 

Tf.  then,  France  Aveie  not  bound  to  Russia  she  could 
regard  all  these  events  with  a  tranquil  eye,  drawing  her 
small  profits  from  them  here  and  there,  and  carrying 
on  her  own  development  in  peace,  in  the  midst  ot  the 
general  agitation.  But.  bound  to  Russia,  she  finds 
herself  to-day  mixed  np  in  all  the  imbroglio  at  Pekm, 
and  to-morrnw  she  may  be  concerned  in  another  at 
Vienna. 

Baron  de  Coubertin  concludes  his  article  as  fol- 
lows:— 

These  are  the  two  great  enemies  of  Anglo-French 
peace,  the  two  sources  of  probable  conflicts.  Let  the 
French  retain  their  allies  if  necessary:  let  the  English 
exercise  pei-petu?!  self-restraint,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  carried  away  by  a  disa-stroiis  cupidity. 

A   Plea  for  Arbitration. 
Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  who  pleads  for  "  A  General 
Treaty  of  Arbitration  Between  Great  Britain  and 


France,"  is  not  so  pessimistic.  He  says  that,  since 
the  war  of  1870,  the  French,  both  officially  and  un- 
officially, have  seldom  been  so  anxious  for  good 
relations  with  England.  Mr.  Barclay  does  not 
regard  any  of  the  outstanding  questions  with 
France  as  obstacles  to  arbitration.  The  Newfound- 
land and  New  Hebrides  questions  are  admirable 
subjects  for  arbitration:  — 

The  Morocco,  and  probably  all  other  difficulties  wliicn 
seem  likely  to  arise  for  some  time  to  come  betweeu 
England  and  France,  except  that  of  Egypt,  will  be  es- 
sentially trade  questions.  Their  interests  for  England 
wouM  be  singularly  diminished  if  the  two  countries 
agreed  to  a  policy  of  equalitv  of  treatment  for  the 
trade  and  enterprise  of  both  for  all  territoiy  annexed 
or  protectorates  assumed  by  either  country  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  any  case  neither  England  nor  France  has 
any  conflicting  trade  rights  to  arbitrate  upon  at  pre- 
sent, and,  as  regards  war,  it  is  seldom  openly  entered 
upon  in  pursuit  of  purelv  material  objects.  Kven  the 
American-Spanish  and  the  British-Boer  wars  liave  only 
received  the  assent  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
o-wing  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  inotix  es  were  disin- 
terested, and   tli.at   national   dignity  was  at  stake. 

Egypt. 

Mr.  Barclay  does  not  regard  Egypt  as  a  probable 
irritant.  The  following  is  his  recommendation  it 
his  proposal:  — 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  is  thai,  as  the  two  nations  would  know  that  no 
immediate  danger  of  war  existed,  and  that  any  difficulty 
would  necessarily  be  settled  by  negotiation,  and,  if  need 
be.  eventuallv  by  arbitration,  they  would  fee-l  no  im- 
pulse to  back  up  the  Government  by  pubhc  demon- 
strations and  displav  of  devil-may-care  determination 
'•  to  fight  for  country,  right  or  wrong.''  It  would 
remove  the  danger  of  obstinacy,  and  of  that  pandering 
to  cheap  popular  sentiment  above  which  weak  politi- 
cians are  unable  to  rise,  of  those  "firm  stands"  Avhich 
an  imcritical  nublic  easily  mistakes  for  patriotic  duty. 


By  Rail  to  India. 


Which  Eoute  to  Choose  .^ 
Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  who  contributes  a  paper  on 
the  geography  of  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India 
to  the  May  "  Geographical  Journal,"  discusses  ai; 
length  in  the  "  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  '" 
for  May  the  vexed  question  of  railway  connection 
with  India.     He  considers  three  suggested  routes: 

Along  the  Sea  Coast? 

Ho  commences  with  '"  the  assurance  that  east  of 
Herat  there  is  no  way  open  to  railway  construc- 
tion on  account  of  the  natural  obstruction  offered 
by  great  mountains  and  high  altitudes."  The 
east  of  Herat  being  sealed,  he  proceeds  to  examine 
the  west.      He  says:  — 

One  alismment  which  has  been  suggested,  and  which 
has  already  received  some  consideration  in  scientific 
circles,  is  that  which  would  connect  Basra  with  Kara- 
chi by  way  of  the  Persian  coast  and  the  nortlieru 
shoi-es    of    the    Arabian    .Se.a. 

He  mentions  as  all  but  decisive  against  this  rc-ite 
the  great  natural  obstruction,  the  Ras  Malan. 
which  "  thrusts  out  into  the  ocean  a  gigantic 
headland    with    sheer  cliffs   2,000  feet    in    height," 
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bacl:ed  with  a  mass  of  mountains  extending  far  in- 
land and  same  sixty  miles  eastward.  He  con- 
clu-ies:  — 

Takins  the  alismmcnt  ns  a  Avhole.  we  ha\o  at  least 
1.600  miles  of  line  passing  throuch  a  district  which  is. 
as  vet,  nndevelojied.  and  which  can  never  dc\'elop  ^\^th- 
oiit  road?  to  snpplement  the  railway;  which  en.ioys 
th»-  reputation  of  sininiering:  perpetually  in  one  of  the 
worst  atmosj)hcres  in  the  world;  and  which  posses.ses 
at  le.i«t  one  obstacle  to  enoineering  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced impracticable  imtil  full  technical  examination 
can  be  made.  There  is  the  further  and  fmal  disad- 
vantage that  it  competes,  on  almost  impossible  terms 
for  success,  with  a  sea  service  wiiich  is  already  estab- 
lishedj  and  is  capable  of  much  improvement.  I  tiiinlc,, 
then,  we  are  justified  in  setting  aside  tlie  coast-line 
project  as  a   desirable  enterprise. 

Through  Central  Persia? 
He  next  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  '•  from  the  extreme  west  of  Persia  10  Kalat 
and  Quetta.  or  even  to  Karachi,  it  would  be  equally 
possible  to  indicate  an  alignment  which  would 
never  cross  a  difficult  watershed  or  ascend  a  moun- 
tain side."  He  predicts  that  in  the  progress  of 
Asiatic  commercial  evolution  this  route  will  sooner 
or  later  figure  as  the  great  central  line  of  Persia. 
It  traverses  a  cultivated,  and  in  many  parts  a  rich 
and  prosperous  region.  It  could  readily  be  con- 
nected with  the  Indian  systems.  "'  It  is  bound 
to  be  one  of  the  important  lines  of  the  future," 
whether  constructed  by  Russian  or  English  en- 
gineers. But  the  decisive  argument  against  the 
selection  of  this  route  is  the  difficulty  of  connect- 
ing it  with,  any  European  system  to  the  north  or 
west.  "  A  compact  band  of  mountain  ranges  " 
dir?ctly  traverses  such  an  alignment. 

The  Route  via  Herat  and  Kandahar? 
Sir  Thomas  then  treats  of  the  central  opening  at 
Herat.      He  says:  — 

"Whilst  employed  on  the  Russo-Afshan  Boundary'  Com- 
mi~sion,  both  as  surveyor  and  reorpaniser  of  the  de- 
fences of  Herat.  I  had  ample  opportunity  for  studying 
that  special  link  between  East  and  West  which  has 
been  .so  much  in  men's  minds  of  late,  and  which  must 
inevitably  occupy  public  attention  yet  more  closely 
in  future.  .  .  .  Here,  between  Herat  and  Kandahar, 
or  rather  between  the  Russian  terminus  of  Kushk  and 
the  British  terminus  of  Xcw  Chanian,  we  have  a  short 
500  miles  project  oifered  to  us  of  such  favourable  na- 
ture as  we  may  assuredly  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  From  the  Russian  station  of  Kushk  to  Herat 
is,  roughly,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  miles,  and  midway 
is  that  great  A.siatic  water  di\nde  which,  insignitlcant 
as  it  may  appear  when  represented  by  the  rounded 
crests  of  the  Paropamisus.  can  be  traced  east  and  west 
right  across  the  continent.  The  one  gateway  ttirough 
it,  which  is  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  Hari  Rud 
river,  is  considerably  to  the  west  of  Herat,  and  the 
direct  connection  between  Kushk  and  Herat  is  by  the 
Ardew.-'.n  pass— a  pass  which  is  =0  little  formidable 
to  engineering  projects  that  it  is  improbable  that  the 
cireuitous  route  which  takes  advantage  of  the  gorges 
of  the  Hari  Rud  would  be  adopted  in  preference,  even 
for  a  railway,  .  .  .  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  may 
b?  said  that  there  are  no  formidable  engineering 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  but  there  are  three  large 
and  somewhat  uncertain  rivers  to  be  bridged  (the 
Farah,  Adraskand,  and  Helmand).  all  three  being  liable 
to   heavw   floods.       There   is   an   irregular   distribution 


of  populous  and  fertile  districts,  intersper-sed  with 
waste  spaces,  but  quite  enough  of  it  to  ensure  the 
success  of  t!ie  raihvay  as  a  local  venture  independently 
altogether  of  its  value  as  a  link  between  Europe  and 
India 

A  Link  of  Anglo-Russian  Goodwill. 
The  writer  then  deals  with  political  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  Ameer  and  the  Afghans  might 
object;  but  they  might  be  induced  to  appreciate 
tiie  solid  commercial  advantages  of  such  a  line, 
which  need  be  no  menace  to  their  independence. 
Even  if  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  the  line  mig'it 
be  run  just  over  the  border  in  Persian  instead  of 
Afghan  territory.  The  writer's  answer  to  a  second 
objection  suggests  another  service  that  the  Boers 
are  doing  us  in  the  present  war — they  are  stripping 
the  railway  of  its  old  terrors.      He  says:  — 

Not  much  less  serious  is  the  objection  of  military 
experts  to  the  construction  of  a  line  which  would  at 
once  offer  a  .strategic  highway  fi'om  the  Russian^order 
to  India.  But  here  there  are  many  considerations 
which  have  not.  I  tliink,  as  yet  been  fully  veighed. 
We  hsve  only  learnt  quite  lately  much  about  the  value 
of  single  line."-  of  raihvay  in  supporting  a  military  ad- 
vance in  strength,  and  what  we  have  learned  has  cer- 
tainly not  increased  our  appreciation  of  their  value.  A 
single  line  of  raihvay  from  Herat  to  Kandahar  -would 
never  (so  far  as  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from 
South  Afri'-an  experience)  support  a  sufficient  force 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  strong  defensive  positions 
which  would  be  found  at  the  Indian  end  of  it,  even 
if  the  initial  difficulty  of  the  break  of  gauge  between 
Russian  and  Indian '  systems  were  successfully  dealt 
with.     .     .     . 

With  Mr.  Long.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  poli- 
tical difficulties  between  Russia  and  India  would  be 
leEi?ened  by  free  intercourse  and  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  that  the  more  we  know  each  other 
the  better  we  shall  appreciate  the  legitimate  aims  and 
aspirations  of  each,  and  the  less  likely  we  shall  be  to 
come  into  collision,  I  .speak  from  a  certain  amount 
of  personal  experience  when  I  say  that  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  international  rivalry  between  the  two 
countries,  personal  animosity  (which  is  occasionally 
only  too  apparent  in  other  narts  of  the  continent)  is 
entirely  wanting  in  Russia;  but  perhaps  the  really  ag- 
gressive section  of  the  English  travelling  public  has  not 
yet  made  itself  felt  quite  so  far  afield.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  the  commercial  and  not  the  military  aspect  of  the 
question  which  will  decide  when  this  line  shall  be  con- 
structed. That  it  Avill  be  constructed  finally  there  can 
be  no  shadow  of  doulit,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  the 
construction  of  it  will  make  more  for  peace  and  good- 
■vvill  amongst  the  nations  than  any  system  of  peace 
conventions  which  could  possibly  be  inaugurated. 


M.  Constant's  Picture  of  the  Queen. 

In  "Harper's"  for  May,  M.  J.  J.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant gives  an  account  of  his  art,  under  the  head- 
ing "  My  Portraits."  The  frontispiece  is  a  copy 
of  his  picture  of  Queen  Victoria;  and  he  tells  how 
he  came  to  conceive  figure  and  face  and  scene.  He 
says:  — 

Recalling  my  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords  one  beauti- 
ful day  in  .autumn,  when  the  yellowish  rays  of  the 
westering  sun  shone  through  the  glass  windows,  I 
seemed  to  see  one  of  those  interiors  of  a  golden 
obscurity  in  which  Rembrandt  so  loved  to  place  his 
figures;  and  I  beheld  as  in  a  vision  .  ,  the  sovereign, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  motionless,  her  gaze 
deep    in    restrospection,    almost    hieratic — the    idol    of 
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he:  subjects.  I  saw  this  Queen  in  gorgeous  robes 
covered  with  jewels,  and  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  from  head  to  foot.  With  this  subhme  ap- 
parition in  my  mind,  I  wished  to  express,  as  it  were,  an 
entire  reign.     .     .     . 

I  retm-ned,  then,  to  London  for  my  preparatory  worli 
in  sketches  with  sunshine  effects,  and  the  weather  con- 
ditions were  favourable,  too,  although  it  was  in  March, 
towards  the  close  of  the  wintry  season.  I  saw  once 
more  the  Throne  in  the  same  dare  obscure  (light  and 
shade),  in  the  same  golden  vapour,  so  sumptuou.slv 
poetic,  which  enrjvptured  mv  vision  on  my  original  visit 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  studies  finished,  I  went 
back  to  P?.ris,  realising  thoroughly  what  I  had  to  do, 
but  not  kno-ttiiag  positively  if  I  should  succeed.  I 
started  my  work  then,  having  before  me  a  small,  very 
exact  likene.3.';  of  the  Queen's  face.  This,  be  it  un- 
derstood, was  not  the  copy  in  enamel  of  a  nose,  of  a 
mouth,  that  T  was  going  to  execute,  but  the  portrait 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Empress  of  India,  seated 
a  little  in  the  background,  in  a,  semi-obscurity  traversed 
diagonally  bv  two  or  three  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  like 
bars  of  gold,  which  attached  themselves  to  the  cawed 
corners  of  the  royal  stall,  or  lighted  up  the  red  tapestiy 
hangings.  In  short,  I  proposed  to  myself  to  express, 
so  to  speak,  a  synthesis  of  resemblance;  a  resemblance, 
moreover,  rather  moral  than  physical;  almost  a  histori- 
cal vision. 

At  length,  after  protracted  studies,  full  of  mo7nent3 
of  fear  and  hesitation,  I  beheld,  emerging  from  the 
gloom,  little  by  little,  the  luminous  figure  of  the 
sovereign,  serene  and  dignified,  gazing  into  the  future, 
as  if  oblivious  of  her  surrounding^s.  on  the  throne  of 
stpte,  victorious,  as  her  name  indicates*. 

And  from  this  vision  of  contemporaneous  hi.story  one 
rnust  evolve  a  veritable  poem  of  royalty,  to  be  con- 
sidered with  emotions  of  admiration  and  respect. 

Now.  I  long  to  see  this  portrait  displayed  in  Loudon, 
properly  placed,  in  some  large  and  hand.some  gallery; 
and  nothing  will  interest  me  more  than  to  note  how  the 
people  of  England,  large  and  small,  are  impressed  by 
thi.s  work,  signed  with  a  French  name  .  .  .  and 
representing  a  Queen  who,  if  nothing  else,  was  ever 
the  friend  and  ally  of  France. 

Little  things  sometimes  lead  to  important  results 
.  .  .  so  this  portrait,  perhaps,  will  have  the  honour 
of  reviving  many  sympathies  that  have  grown  cold. 
Such,  at  least,  is  my  sincere  and  profound  wish.  Pro- 
vidence will  do  the  rest. 

As  the  picture  in  question  is  hung  ir.  this  year's 
Academy,  M.  Constant  has  his  first  wish. 

Among  other  specimens  of  his  art  is  a  strikin,; 
portrait  of  M.   de  Blowitz. 


The  Wonders  of  Surgery. 

One  of  the  most  intf^resting  articles  in  :he  "Re- 
vue de  Paris  "  is  by  M.  P.  DePoet,  entitled  "  The 
Evolution  of  Surgery."  Many  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  great  progress  ijiade  by  medicine  generally 
during  the  course  of  the  late  century,  but  probably 
few  of  us  realise  how  far  more  remarkable  has 
been  the  evolution  of  surgery,  or  how  much  the 
suffering  world  owes  to  such  men  as  the  Britisli 
scientist.  Lord  Lister,  and  his  French  comrade, 
Louis  Pasteur,  who  between  them  practically  in- 
vented, or,  rather,  discovered,  what  we  now  call 
antisepticF. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Baron  Boyer, 
Napoleon's  friend  and  surgeon,  wrote  an  immense 
work  in  eleven  volumes,  summing  up  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art,  and  declaring  that  surgery  could 


touch  no  higher  level;  and  yet  from  1850  to  1900 
surgery  made  more  progress  than  was  observable 
in  the  eighteen  hundred  years  whlcli  preceded 
Boyer.  To  take  but  one  point:  the  suppression  of 
pain  by  various  forms  of  anaesthetics  has  destroyed 
what  m.ust  undoubtedly  have  been  the  most  pain- 
ful part  of  the  surgeon's  work;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  antiseptics  to  surgery  has  reduced  what 
may  be  called  the  operation  death-rate  more  than 
ninety  per  cent.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  operat- 
ing theatre  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  an  im- 
aginative spectator's  worst  conception  of  hell.  Be- 
fore anything  could  be  done  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient was  bound  with  cords  and  fastened  to  the 
table,  and  four  or  five  strong  men  were  always 
ready  to  hold  him  or  her  down  by  main  force  if 
these  cords  should  break  or  become  untied!  The 
unfortunate  surgeon  was  looked  upon  with  a  sort 
of  horror  because  of  the  awful  pain  it  was  often 
his  duty  to  inflict;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
what  r>.  small  percentage  of  patients  survived  seri- 
ous operations,  one  wonders  more  and  more  at  the 
courage,  not  only  of  the  old-time  surge-ons  them- 
selves, but  also  of  their  victims.  Time  was  when 
the  skill  of  a  surgeon  was  entirely,  or  almost  en- 
tirely, measured  by  the  rapidity  with  which  ho 
could  perform  a  painful  operation;  and  yet,  even 
after  anaesthetics  had  been  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  the  most  skilful  surgeon  still 
saw  his  patients  die  by  the  hundred;  and  even 
the  most  simple  operation,  that  of  cutting  off  a 
leg,  meant  that  in  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  death 
ensued.  Then,  owing  to  the  indefatlgatiie  efforts 
of  an  Englishman,  now  known  as  Lord  Lister,  was 
discovered  an  entirely  new  way  of  treatment  after, 
and  indeed  during,  operation. 


Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

Miss  Louisa  Courtenay  recounts  some  amusing 
anecdotes  in  "  Cornhill  "  this  month,  in  the  article 
"  Notes  of  an  Octogenarian."  She  says  that  the 
inconveniences  of  the  dress  of  eighty  years  ago 
can  hardly  be  realised  now.  The  universal  low 
bodices,  always  fastened  up  at  the  back,  made  it 
impossible  to  dress  without  assistance,  and  t'le 
white  muslins  and  lawn  most  generally  worn,  even 
in  winter,  were  extremely  fragile:  — 

Perhaps  our  feet  were  the  most  helpless,  shod  always 
in  low  shoes  and  sandals,  both  in  and  out  of  doors. 
■^I'he  husband  of  a  young  friend  of  ours  was  aiVtays  much 
annoyed  if  his  wife's  shoe-strings  came  untied  Avlien 
they  Vi-ere  out  walking  together.  He  at  last  threatened. 
as  they  were  going  out  late  one  afternoon,  that  he  would 
go  on  without  her  if  it  happened  again.  They  lived 
in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  before  reaching  the  square 
a  passer-by  said,  "Your  shoe-strings  are  untied,  ma'am," 
pointing  to  the  two  long  black  ribbons  trailing  on  the 
ground.  The  lady  stopped  to  tie  them,  and  "her  hus- 
band, true  to  his  word,  walked  on.^  but  waited  round 
the  comer,  just  out  of  her  sight.  What  was  his  horror 
to    see   hi!?    wife    suddenly   run    across    the    street    and 
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hit  a  strange  gentleman  a  smart  bloAv  on  the  back, 
ervingr.  '■  You  wretch,  why  didn't  you  wait  for  me?" 

Miss  Courtenay  was  upset  from  the  stage-coach 
when  returning  from  Brighton,  but  she  says:  — 

Nobody  was  much  hurt,  and  after  a  short  delay  we 
went  gailv  on  again,  and  1  think  there  was  some  truth 
in  the  remark  I  heard  from  an  old  coaclnnan  some 
years  later,  on  tlie  first  introduction  of  railways: 
"  When  tlxere's  a  coachin<r  accident,  why,  there  you 
are.  but  when  there's  a  railway  accident,  where  are 
you  ?■■ 

The  Etiquette  of  the  Post. 

Nowadays,  to  send  invitations  by  post  is  univer- 
sal, but — 

when  the  twopenny  London  post-office  Avas  established 
it  was  not  etiquette  to  make  use  of  it  for  private 
letters,  and  I  remember  my  father's  annoyance  when  a 
stupid  footman  had  -posited  a  letter  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
instead  of  sending  it  by  a  groom.  "It  seems  so  im- 
pertinent to  send  a  private  letter  to  a  man  like  Sir 
Robert  Peel  bv  post."  Invitations  and  their  answers 
were  always  sent  by  hand. 

Kis  Brother  Died  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
Ago. 

Miss  Courtenay  relates  an  anecdote  told  by 
Heary  Bellenden-Ker:  — 

He  was  wont  to  say  that  it  was  astunishiug  how 
far  back  two  long  lives,  set  end  to  end.  could  take 
Tou;  and.  as  a  case  in  point,  used  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing incident  which  had  occurred  in  a  will  case  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  A  witness,  a  very  old 
man,  was  asked  if  he  had  any  brothers  or  sisters.  He 
gave  the  amazing  reply  that  he  had  had  a  bi'other  who 
had  died  "  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago."  A  murmur 
of  incredulity  traversed  the  AAhole  court,  from  the 
Bench  downwards,  which  was  changed  to  something  like 
stupefaction  when  documentary  evidence  A^as  brought  in 
proof  of  the  old  man's  words.  His  father  had  raarried 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  had  had  a  son.  who  died  the 
same  year.  He  married  again,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  and  had  another  son,  the  witness,  who  Avas  ninety- 
four  when  he  gave  his  evidence. 

Dr.  Abernethy  and  the  Duke. 

•  A  Doctor's  Daughter,"  in  the  July  "  Quiver," 
tells  a  characteristic  story  of  Dr.  Abernethy.  Tae 
doctor  was  a  very  great  man  in  the  opinion  of  hi« 
students,  and  the  following  incident,  which  oc- 
curred during  a  lecture,  created  a  great  sensation: 

After  a  thundering  rap.  the  door  A\as  throAvn  wide 
open,  and  a  royal  equerry  marched  in,  attended  by 
two  obsequious  lacqueys.  He  halted  in  a  s)>ot  where 
hie-  pompous,  stentorian  voice  penetrated  the  (>ars  of 
both  the  lecturer  arfd  the  lectured,  and  made  known 
his  business: 

"  Dr.  Abernethy,  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Y'ork  requires  vour  attendance  immediately."  The 
authoritative  tones,  jucIicTously  ming'ed  Avith  patron- 
age Avere  impressiA'e  in  the  day  Avhen  eAen  such  men 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  set  the  example  of  AA-orshipping 
royalty  iirespective  of  merit. 

i)r.  Abernethy  drew  out  his  Avatch  deliberately,  looked 
at  it.  and  then  made  answer,  Aviiii  irreproachable  cour- 
te.-\':  "  My  lecture  will  he  over  in  half  an  hour.  sir.  and 
at  its  conclusion  I  AA-ill  Avait  upon  His  Royal  Highness.  ' 

A  minute  of  silence  aabs  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
equerry,  measured  by  suppressed   indignation. 

'  Dr.  AbernethA'.  you  need  not  trouble  to  Avait  upon 
His  Royal  Highness  at  all."  Dr.  Abernethy  boAA-ed  po- 
litely, and  presti-A-ed  an  unchanged  countenance  Avhilst 
the  royal  emissaries  retired  by  the  A\'aA'  A\hence  they 
came.  When  the  door  had  closed  upon  them  lie  turned 
to  his  audience,  and  they  noticed  the  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  and  something  that  corresponded  to  it  in  the  tones 


of  his  rather  high-pitched  voice  as  he  said:  ''  I  did  not 
Avant  to  go,  gentlemen." 

A  Peculiar  Prayer. 
Senator  Hoar,  in  the  July  "  Scribner's,"  relates 
the  following  anecdote  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  used  to 
pray  and  preach  in  broad  Scotch.  He  once  began 
a  prayer,  "  O  Lord,  it  is  a  braAV  thing  to  loe  Y-b. 
But  it  is  a  better  (bitter)  thing  to  hate  Ye." 

Bank  Stories. 
•  The  Points  of  a  Bank  "  is  the  heading  which 
Mr.  George  Grayson  gives  to  his  interesting  paper 
in  "  Longman's."  The  "  points  "  which  appeal  to 
the  rustic  mind  are  very  different  from  the  con- 
siderations uppermost  in  the  city  mind.  On  a  new 
branch  of  an  old  bank  being  opened  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  the  manager, 

iJroAvn.  inscribed  on  his  pkiteglass  windoAVs,  in  huge  gdt 
characters,  '•  Established  1802.  Capital,  £10,000,000." 
Everyone  Avho  passed  stojiped  to  read,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  A'iMage  Avas  epitomised  bv  an  old  farmer.  Es- 

tablished 1802!  Whv.  the  chap  'asn't  been  'ere  ,^i.x 
montiis!"  The  statement,  "Capital,  £10,000,000,- 
conveyed  no  meaning,  and  Avas  merely  ignored. 

Here  are  other  bucolic  whimsies:  — 

A  thriftv  tradesman  having  opened  a  deposit  ac- 
count AAdth  a  bank  distant  some  thirty  miles  from  his 
home,  the  ca-shier  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  why  he 
travelled  so  far  when  there  was  a  branch  of  the  same 
bank,  almost  at  his  door.  The  depositor  smiled  knoAV- 
ingly,  and  replied:  "  I  lodged  opposite  here  all  the  time 
Avhiie  this  bank  AA-as  being  built,  so  I  knoAV  it's  safe.' 

In  y.  northern  city  there  is  a  bank  Avidely  knoAvn  for 
the  artistic  merit  of  its  doors.  Designed  by  an  emi- 
nent sculptor,  they  are  executed  in  relief  in  cojiper  or 
brcn.?e,  and  appear  to  represent  tableaux  from  Aesop's 
Fables  and  Greek  history.  About  a  week  after  they 
AA-ere  unveiled  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  depositor 
for  many  years,  AA'ithdreAV  his  balance  and  took  it  to  a 
riA-al  bank  almost  opposite.  Questioned  as  to  his 
reason  for  changing,  he  replied:  "  I  don't  hold  Avi' 
them  doors  of  theirs.  Punched  tin  ain't  business-like, 
and  it  a'n't  safe." 

The  sketch  closes  with  an  unsuspected  "  point  " 
in  selecting  banks:  — 

A  A-oiy  sedate-looking  man  AAas  in  the  habit  of  get- 
tinir  change  from  a  suburban  branch,  Avhile  his  account 
was  Icept  at  the  toAvn  ofhce  of  the  same  bank,  some 
miles  away.  When  this  had  gone  on  for  tA\o  or  three 
years,  tlie  branch  manager  asked  if  he  Avould  not  like 
the  account  to  be  transferred.  The  customer  shook  his 
head  solemnly.  '"Thank  you  kindly,"  he  said;  "but 
I  Avon't  do  that  so  long  as  my  old  girl's  alive.  It's  the 
onlv  excuse  T  haA^e  noAv  for  going  into  tOAvn;  and  she 
do  think  the  bank's  open  all  hours!" 


A  letter  from  Oliver  CroniAveH  to  his  son  Henry, 
in  Ireland,  of  date  October  13,  1657,  which  has  just 
been  purchased  by  the  British  Muspum,  is  printed 
in  the  "  English  Historical  Review  "  with  prefa- 
tory note  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Firth.  One  golden  sen- 
tence may  be  culled  from  this  letter-  — 

Though  a.11  thinges  nnsAver  not,  bee  you  humble,  and 
patient,  place  valeAv  Avhere  it  truly  lyes,  A'iz.,  in  the 
fauor  of  God.  in  knoAvinge  Him.  or  rather  in  beinge 
knOAvn  of  Him;  if  ynnr  lieart  bee  truly  heere.  you  can- 
nott  miscarie. 

"  Place  value  where  it  truly  lies," — there  spoke 
the  soul  of  the  practical  English  genius. 


Kkvifw  of  Rkvikws, 
ai'GUisT  20,  1901. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  "  Niueteenth  Century  "  for  July  is  a  very 
Sood  number.  Nearly  all  the  articles  are  of  high 
average  merit,  although  there  is  no  one  particu- 
larly standing  out  beyond  the  others. 

The  Durham  Road  to  Peace. 
Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  M.P.,  contributes  a  very  sen- 
sible article  under  this  title,  in  which  he  pleads 
for  the  adoption  in  South  Africa  of  the.  same 
policy  which  had  such  excellent  results  in  Canada. 
He  points  out  that  where  Lord  Durham  was  lib- 
eral he  succeeded,  and  where  he  hesitated  in  carry- 
ing out  Liberal  principles  he  failed,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
argues  with  great  force  that  a  prescription  which 
proved  to  effect  such  a  radical  cure  in  a  similar 
disease  should  be  resorted  to  in  South  Africa.  The 
parallel  in  many  cases  is  singularly  close,  and  ex- 
tends even  to  military  details.  In  Canada,  as  in 
South  Africa,  it  was  the  Jingo  loyalists  wno  were 
the  one  obstacle  to  pacification.  Fortunately,  in 
those  days  the  loyalists  were  opposed,  with  the 
result  that  all  Canada  became  loyal.  Things  may 
have  gone  too  far  in  South  Africa  for  this,  but  Mr. 
Shaw  thinks  that  if  the  pseudo-loyalists  were  once 
more  ignored,  wise  statesmanship  might  give  peace 
to  the  Dark  Continent. 

A  Business  War  Office. 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  who  last  month  exalted  in  the 
prospect  of  a  naval  and  military  budget  of  eighty 
millions  a  year,  once  more  returns  to  the  question 
of  the  Army.  He  commends  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Dawkins'  commission,  but  com- 
plains that  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
He  cheerily  assumes  that  for  many  years  to  come 
the  chief  business  of  the  Government  will  be  to 
provide  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Therefore  he 
proposes  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  permanent 
members  of  every  Cabinet.  The  crux  of  the  whole 
business  is  that  there  ought  to  be  communication 
of  some  kind  between  the  Government  and  the 
heail3  of  the  War  OflBce  departments  as  to  what 
the  work  of  the  Army  from  time  to  time  is  to  be, 
and  what  therefore  should  be  the  minimum  ex- 
pansion and  what  its  power  to  meet  emergencies. 
At  present  he  complains  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  -arry  on  a  great  administration  directly 
by  a  Parliamentary  Minister,  with  the  result  thai 
the  whole  business  concentrates  in  the  office  of 
fhe  Permanent  TTndcr-Secretary,  who  becomes,  by 


virtue  of  his  position,  the  real  Commander-in-Chief 
and  governor  of  the  army.  What  he  would  like  to 
see,  instead  of  this,  would  be  a  system  like  that 
v/hich  prevails  in  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue, 
in  which  the  whole  business  would  be  committed 
to  a  permanent  commission  or  permanent  chief, 
who  would  be  supervised  only  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  not  directly  administered  by  him. 

China  and  the  Missionary  Societies. 
Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
missionary  societies  to  think  twice  or  thrice  be- 
fore they  send  any  missionaries  back  into  the  pro- 
vinces which  have  been  the  scene  of  the  recent 
disturbances.  He  admits  that  if  the  missionaries 
chose  to  do  so  the  Governments  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  prevent  them,  but  he  appeals  to  them  to 
reconsider  the  po&ition,  and  asks  them  to  face  the 
facts  as  they  are.  The  most  conspicuous  fact  to 
which  he  invites  their  attention  is  the  altered  rela- 
tions which  must  henceforth  exist  between  China 
and  the  Powers.  A  year  ago  it  was  universally 
expected  that  China  would  be  cowed  into  submis- 
sion. Now  Christendom  has  put  forth  its  full 
strength.  It  has  punished  China  as  heavily  ab 
it  could,  and  the  net  result  is  exactly  the  opposite 
to  what  was  expected.  The  resounding  blow  has 
been  delivered,  but  China  is  not  touched,  and 
the  revolt  is  encouraged  by  the  outcome  of  the 
enterprise.  This  being  so,  Mr.  Greenwood  asks 
the  missionaries  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
those  provinces  which  have  not  been  swept  with 
rapine  and  massacre,  to  refuse  to  allow  any  mar 
ried  missionaries  or  women  and  children  to  go  into 
the  inland  stations,  and  he  also  exhorts  them  to 
walk  humbly  and  quietly,  abandoning  such  poor 
arrogance  as  arriving  in  green  chairs  and  the  like. 
If  the  missionary  societies  answer  that  it  is  tneir 
duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and 
that  there  is  no  exception  for  the  districts  haunted 
by  Boxers,  Mr.  Greenwood  replies  that  all  soals 
are  of  equal  value,  and  that  there  are  as  many 
millions  of  Chinese  untouched  by  missionary  effort 
in  undisturbed  provinces  as  there  are  in  districts 
which  have  just  been  scourged  by  Boxer  risings 
and  punitive  expeditions.  All  Christendom  could 
not  supply  one  of  the  immune  provinces  with  mis- 
sionary labour,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  choice  in 
the  saving  of  souls. 

The  New  Star  in  Perseus. 
The    Rev.    Edmund    Ledger,    Gresham    Lecturer 
on  Astronomy,  describes  the  recent  appearance  of 
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a  new  star  which  was  first  seen  at  2.40  on  the 
morning  of  April  22  last.  It  was  first  observed 
by  Dr.  T.  J.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh:  — 

The  next  evening  this  wonderful  star  was  brighter 
than  Aldebaran.  On  the  23rd  it  even  rivalled  Capella, 
well  known  for  its  great  brilliancy  in  a  neighbouring 
part  of  the  «l:y.  Besides  Sirius,  the  brighte.-st  in  the 
heavens.   Arcturus  was  the  only   star   that   at  all  s\ir- 

fassed  it  among  those  that  are  visible  in  the  latitude  of 
.ondon. 

There  was  no  trace  of  its  presence  in  a  photo- 
graph taken  twenty-eight  hours  before  Dr.  Ander- 
son sighted  it,  so  that  the  new  star  had  increased 
its  light  nearly  ten-thousand-fold  in  twenty-eight 
ho'irs.  Photographs  taken  later  indicated  that 
the  increase  was  probably  a  hundred  thousand-fold 
in  the  course  of  three  days.  It  then  fell  back  to 
the  fifth  magnitude,  and  then  rose  again,  and 
oscillated  for  three  or  four  days  between  the  three 
and  a  half  and  fifth  magnitude.  Mr.  Ledger  ae- 
scribes  with  considerable  detail  the  way  in  which 
the  spectroscope  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  constitraion  of  the  star.  His  article 
leaves  upon  the  mind  the  impression  that  some 
more  new  arts  are  badly  needed  in  order  to  enable 
astronomers  to  verify  their  hypotheses. 
Back  to  the  Land. 

Lord  Nelson  contributes  an  interesting  paper 
under  this  title,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  tne  three 
acres  and  a  cow  scheme  was  carried  out  with  great 
success  by  Lord  Nelson  many  years  before  Jesse 
Colliiigs  proposed  it.  For  twenty  months  his  three 
acres  and  a  cow  men  paid  their  rents  regularly,  and 
he  thinks  it  is  possible  by  further  application  of 
the  same  methods  to  fill  up  our  deserted  villages 
with  pensioned  soldiers  and  sailors.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  palliative.      He  says:  — 

But  of  this  I  am  certain — that  nothing  v.-ill  stay  the 
exodus  imless  you  can  offer  the  labourer:  (11  A  good 
cottage  in  good  repair:  (2)  a  good  wage  for  a  good  day's 
work;  and  (3)  some  permanency  of  tenure. 

Small  holdings  are,  in  Lord  Nelson's  opinion,  a 
success.  Although  they  give  more  trouble,  they 
are  a  direct  means  of  keeping  the  labourer  on  the 
land  and  making  him  more  independent.  He  adds 
the  following  curious  fact:  — 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  tl)e  family  who  took 
William  Rufus'  body  to  Winchester  on  their  two- 
whc-eled  cart  and  forest  pony  still  live  round  the  same 
hearth;  they  have  the  same  kind  of  cart,  the  same 
number  of  ponies  and  cows,  but  they  have  not  risen  up 
to  twentieth-r-enturj-  ideas. 

The  Late  Bishop  of  London. 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul  gossips  pleasantly  concerning 
Dr.  Creighton,  whom  he  knew  very  well.  He 
mourns  over  the  premature  death  of  the  Bishop, 
who  broke  uDwn  as  a  racehorse  would  break  down 
if  he  were  put  to  draw  a  coal  truck.  He  died 
because  he  could  not  and  would  not  confine  him- 
self to  essentials,  and  leave  secondary  things  v\ 
the  hands  of  secondary  persons.       Mr.  Paul  lays 


great  stress  upon  the  Bishop's  habit  of  making  fun 
of  everybody  and  everything.  He  was  the  most 
cheerful  cf  men,  full  of  high  spirits,  and  enjoy- 
ing every  moment  of  life.  He  delighted  in  para- 
doxes, and  seemed  full  of  friendly  contempt  for 
people  who  did  not  understand  chaff.  He  had  no 
reverence  for  other  people's  idols  and  had  no  idols 
of  his  own.  His  memory  was  wonderfully  com- 
prehensive. In  conversation  he  would  pass  from 
classical  scholarship  to  social  gossip,  and  from 
medieval  history  to  social  evils  with  perfect  ease. 
On  no  other  face  has  Mr.  Paul  ever  seen  such  an 
expression  of  concentrated  energy,  and  yet  in  Ful- 
ham  Gardens  on  Sunday  afternoon  all  visitors 
found  him  leisurely — chatty,  hospitable,  and  ap- 
parently without  a  care  in  the  world.  He  did  not 
care  two  straws  what  a  man's  opinions  were.  He 
iikod  a  clever  man,  he  ioved  a  good  man,  and  he 
hated  bores.  No  Englishman,  save  Lord  Acton, 
had  his  knowledge  at  his  fingers'  ends  more  than 
Dr.  Creighton.  He  revelled  in  talking  nonsens? 
to  children,  by  whom  he  was  adored.  The  only 
anecdote  which  Mr.  Paul  tells  is  that  the  Queen 
asked  him  why  he  refused  to  write  her  life  on 
the  same  scale  as  his  "  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
"  If  your  Majesty  wished  me  to  write  your  life," 
was  the  reply,  '•'  your  Majesty  should  not  have 
made  me  a  bishop." 

The  Labyrinths  of  Crete. 
Lady  Galloway  writes  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the 
labyrinths  of  Crete.  Numberless  clay  tablets  have 
been  found  in  the  palace  of  King  Minos  inscribed 
with  a  perfect  linear  type  of  prehistoric  writing 
hitherto  unknown.  This  was  anterior  to  the  Phoe- 
nician characters.  The  excavations  prove  that  in 
Crete  literature  and  art  were  existing  on  a  bj^sis 
of  their  own,  and  different  from  those  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt  in  an  antiquity  dating  back  long  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is  somewhat  amazing 
to  find  that  this  latest  discovery  shows  that  the 
ancient  Cretans  had  already  discovered  all  that 
our  ladies'  tailors  can  teach  us  about  the  apparel 
of  women.  On  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the 
litt'e  supper  chambers  leading  out  of  the  Council 
Chamber  of  King  Minos  were  found  pictures  of 
ladies  in  the  dress  of  the  time.  Lady  Galloway 
says:  — 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ladies  of  his 
Court  attended  these  supper  parties  in  the  low-necked 
gcwns  of  to-day,  with  frilled  skirts,  puffed  «leeves  and 
their  hair  waved  and  dressed  as  if  bv  the  most  modem 
of  Parisian  coiffeurs.  Yet  this  is  how  thev  are  here 
dra^vn  and  painted  on  the  Avails,  and  thus  handed 
down  to  a  r'^mote  posterity. 

Other  Articles. 
Rev.  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  writing  upon  "Dis- 
sent in  the  Victorian  Era."  thinks  that  dissent  has 
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become  a  much  more  potent  factor  in  the  country 
in  the  Victorian  era,  and  is  now  a  recognised  and 
potent  element  among  the  religious  forces  of  the 
cation.  Dr.  Rogers  luxuriates  in  the  thought  of 
the  federation  of  the  Free  Churches.  Mr.  John 
Fyvie  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  with  George  IV.  when  he 
was  Prince-Regent.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing the  fact  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  v/as  le- 
gally married  to  George  IV.,  who  thereby  forfeited 
the  Crown,  and  that  the  marriage  of  Queen  Caro- 
line was  a  bigamous  marriage  forced  upon  the 
King,  into  which  he  was  bribed  when  he  was  sober 
and  bullied  when  he  was  drunk.  The  papers 
that  would  set  all  controversy  at  rest  are  still 
locked  up  in  Coutts'  Bank.  It  is  to  be  noped 
that  they  will,  ere  long,  see  the  light.  General 
Maurice,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Army  Corps  Scheme 
and  Mr.  Dawkins'  Committee,"  recalls  a  fact  which 
too  many  of  us  have  forgotten,  that  when  he  was 
only  a  lieutenant  he  gained  the  prize  for  an  essay  ou 
the  lessons  of  the  Franco-German  War,  in  which 
he  anticipated  much  of  the  present  criticism  as  to 
the  lack  of  initiative  and  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  our  soldiers.  Mr.  Childers,  writing  on  the 
Court  of  Appeal  for  Australia,  notes  that  although 
the  Australians  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  they  are  showing 
very  little  disposition  to  accept  with  gratitude  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  offer  to  create  Colonial  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary.  Mr.  Childers  thinks  that  we 
shall  have  to  fall  back  on  Lord  Hatherley's  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  supreme  court 
of  appeal,  which  was  to  take  over  the  hearing  of 
all  case?  now  heard  by  the  Hciise  of  Lords  or  th? 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Mr. 
Childers  thinks  that  if  the  Australians  are  resolute 
the  House  of  Lords  will  gracefully  give  up  itc  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 

The  Fortnightly  Review. 

I  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Clowes'  article  on 
"  The  Cheapening  of  Useful  Books,"  "  Calchas'  " 
article  on  '•  The  External  Policy  of  Russia,"  Mr. 
Wells'  "  Anticipations,"  and  the  papers  dealing 
with  our  com.mercial  rivalry  with  America. 

A  Chinese  Reformer's  Prescription  for  China. 

Kang  Yu  Wei,  the  famous  tutor  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  who  fled  from  Pekin  in  1898  with  a  heavy 
price  upon  his  head,  has  addressed  two  open  letters 
to  the  Powers  advising  them  as  to  what  course 
they  should  adopt  in  the  present  crisis.  Mr. 
Perceval  Landon,  \v'ho  introduces  his  letters  to  the 
public,  says  he  is  a  kind  of  Fitzpatrick  of  the 
Transva?l  Outlanders,  a  comparison  which  dees 
not  exactly  predispose  the  reader  to  regard  Kang  s 


advice  as  the  last  word  of  political  wisdom.  What 
Kang  says  is  that  in  some  way  or  another  the 
Powers  must  bell  the  cat,  clap  the  Empress  into 
a  fortress,  and  re-establish  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror. Kang  believes  in  the  Em.peror,  and  iu 
nobody  else.  He  disbelieves  in  many  people,  in- 
cluding the  Empress,  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  especi- 
ally Yung  Lu,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Guards 
Division  of  the  Army,  and  who,  he  maintains,  is 
the  arch-conspirator.  Prince  Tuan  being  merely 
a  tool  in  his  hands.  Kang  thinks  that  nearly  all 
the  Chinese,  wise  and  dull  alike,  feel  that  the  Em- 
press Dowager  must  be  displaced,  and  at  a  National 
Assembly  held  in  Shanghai,  reformers  of  capacity 
and  judgment  expressed  this  opinion.  The  re- 
sult was  that  their  leaders  were  all  arrested  and 
beheaded.  His  last  words  are:  "China  may  still 
be  saved  if  the  Powers  and  their  Consuls  show 
practical  sympathy  with  the  reformers  who  are 
still  left  alive."  He  threatens  them  with  another 
massacre  of  foreigners,  and  proclaims  that  the 
latter  can  afford  to  wait.  Time  is  on  their  side, 
and  so  forth.  Unfortunately,  the  Powers  cannot 
afford  to  wait,  and  that  is  just  what  Kang  fails  to 
perceive.  They  want  to  collect  their  money,  and 
withdraw  their  armies. 

The  Defence  of  the  Empire. 
The  author  of  "  An  Absent-Minded  War,"  iu  an 
article  upon  "  The  Empire  and  the  Army,"  makes 
the  radical  suggestion  that  the  Volunteers  should 
be  disbanded  as  a  useless  force,  with  the  exception 
of  the  garrison  artillery,  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  defend  our  fortresses  and  the  defensive  posi- 
tions v/hich  should  be  occupied  to  secure  London 
against  the  risk  of  a  raid.  He  would  pay  such 
Volunteers  £5  a  head,  but  all  the  other  Volunteers 
in  the  country  he  would  remorselessly  disband, 
with  the  exception  of  such  selected  battalions  as 
it  will  be  possible  to  retain,  with  liability  for  for 
eign  service  in  time  of  emergency.  While  profess- 
ing a  desire  to  make  the  best  of  Mr.  Brodrick's 
scheme,  he  maintains  that  it  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  mistaken  assumption  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  large  army  available  to  repel  invasion,  and 
he  would  substitute  for  it  an  active  army  at  home 
of  100,000  men  with  a  first-class  reserve  of  65,000. 
He  would  keep  150,000  militiamen  with  the  colours, 
and  have  reserves  of  militia  numbering  450,000 
men.  By  this  means,  with  a  regular  army  of  no 
more  than  100,000  with  the  colours,  he  would  have 
a  reserve  force  of  765,000.  The  inoney  at  present 
spent  upon  the  Volunteers  and  the  Yeomanry 
might  just  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Volunteers  for  the  Fleet. 
The  paper  under  this  title  goes  in   an   exactly 
opposite  direction.      The  author,  Mr.  Rollo  Apple- 
yard,  maintains  that  the  urgent  need  of  the  hour 
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is  to  raise  20,000  men  as  naval  volunteers.  This 
•would  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
truth  is,  he  says,  we  require  at  once  to  increase 
our  naval  forces  by  at  least  40,000  men  and  officers, 
of  whom  20,000  should  be  apportioned  to  the  en- 
gineer branch.  In  February,  i!>00,  we  had  115,000 
seamen  and  39,800  reservists  and  pensioners.  If 
we  had  to  man  all  our  ships  at  once,  we  should 
find  that  we  were  11.000  men  short,  and  had  no 
reserve  whatever. 

The  Moral  of  Bourget's  Latest  Novel. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  writing  upQn  Bourget's  "  Le 
Fantome,"  rejoices  to  see  in  it  a  delineation  of  the 
necessary  moral  results  of  the  non-ethical  teaching 
of  the  French  secular  schools.  Thp  hero  thus 
defines  his  only  creed,  which  he  found  did  not  lead 
to  Paradise:  — 

I  have  always  bolieved  that  man.  cast  nuoii  this 
earth,  in  a  world  winch  lie  will  never  understand, 
bv  a  cause  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  for  an  end 
of  Avbich  he  is  utterly  ignorant,  has  only  one  reason 
for  cxistintr  during  tlie  few  years  tlntt  are  accorded  him 
between  two  nothingnesses:  to  multiply,  lo  vivify,  to 
heighten  in  himself  all  strong  and  deep  sensations;  and 
as  love  contains  them  all  in  their  greatest  strength. 
to  lo\e  and  be  loved. 

Back  to  Rome,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Lilly's  conclu- 
sion, although,  like  a  wise  man.  he  keep.s  the  Vati- 
can in  the  background. 

The  Swan  Song  of  Morocco. 

Under  this  title  there  is  a  curious  paper,  signed 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson,  which  professes  to  be  made 
up  from  letters  received  from  a  thinking  Moor 
who  n;editate5  mournfully  concerning  the  ap- 
proaching decease  of  the  Moorish  Empire.  lie  is 
afraid  of  France,  but  still  more  is  he  full  of  dis- 
may at  the  corruption  and  flippancy  of  the  Sultan. 
"  Our  race  is  run,"  he  says,  "  and  we  that  be  Moors 
are  falling,  falling  beside  the  way  of  man's  jour- 
ney across  this  world."  If  only  the  Moorish  Em- 
pire could  die  and  be  decently  burled  without  a 
free  fight  over  its  corpse,  very  few  tears  would  b? 
shed  if  Mr.  Dawson's  lugubrious  forecast  were  to 
be  realised. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Rowland  (Jrey  writer  upon  "  The  Bores  of 
Jane  Austen."  Lady  .Teune  discusses  "  The  Social 
Tyranny  of  Bridge."  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  gossips 
about  recent  books. 


The  Contemporary  Rcvie-w. 

The  '■  Contemporary  Review  "  opens  with  an  ar- 
ticle by  an  anonymous  writer  on  "  The  Foreign 
Policy  of  Lord  Rosebery  "  during  his  first  tenure 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  1886.  The  writer  praises 
Lord  Rosebery  very  highly,  and  compared  his  quiet 
administration  with  the  bad  times  we  have  had 
since  under  Lcrd  Salisburv. 


Lord  Rosebery's  term  of  office  in  1886  showed  that  a 
Liberal  Govei-ninent  no  longer  meant  a  policy  of  palsy 
everywhere  except  at  home,  and  that  there  Avere  Liberal 
statesmen  as  much  in  touch  as  any  others  with  those 
national  interests  and  instincts  wHich  demand  a  saga- 
cious and  resolute  administration  in  foreis?n  and  colo- 
nial afairs.  This  was  the  great  moral  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's Foreign  Secretaryship  in  1880.  It  explains  the 
insistence  with  which  he  Avas  called  b.ack  to  the  otHce 
when  Mr.  (iladstonc  returned  to  power  in  1892. 

I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes' 
paper  on  "  The  English  School  and  its  German 
Rival,"  and  also  with  the  arti.'le  on  "  Our  Methods 
in  South  Africa." 

The  Cost  of  British  and  Foreign  Armies. 

Captain  Elliott  Cairnes  has  a  very  good  article, 
under  this  heading,  in  which  he  concludes  that, 
considering  the  different  conditions  of  life,  the 
British  army  costs  no  more  than  the  French  or 
German.  The  chief  difference  in  expenditure  is  in 
pay  and  food,  and  as  long  as  we  are  to  preserve 
voluntary  service  we  cannot  cut  these  down.  As 
regards  the  accusations  of  waste.  Captain  Cairnes 
says:  — 

I-et  no  one  console  himself  with  the  belief  that  by  the 
introduction  of  any  number  of  reforms,  however  neces- 
sary, in  our  administration,  or  in  the  system  of  working 
at  the  War  Otiice  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  ex- 
jienditure  to  any  appreciable  degree.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  save  a  few  thousand  pounds  here  and  there; 
in  our  system  of  Avorking  the  Army  Clothing  Depart- 
ment, for  instance,  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  many 
niinor  economies;  but  the  crux  of  the  Avholc  matter  lies 
in  the  foot  that  an  army  recruited  by  A^oUintary  en- 
listment must  be  paid  a  AA-age  equal  to  the  standard 
Avage  for  unskilled  labour  throughout  the  country,  or 
muijt  accept  as  recruits  those  too  feeble  to  fight  "their 
OAA'n   way  and  to  make' their  own  living  in  civil  life. 

Home  Rule  All  Round. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  writing  on  "  Ire- 
land and  the  Liberal  Party,"  discusses  Lord 
Ci'cwe's  suggestion  that  a  Home  Rule  Bill  might 
be  carried  by  a  Liberal  administration  at  the 
close  of  a  term  of  office:  — 

Looked  at  in  tlie  full  light  of  experience,  the  Liberal 
PaT-tv.  indeed,  appears  to  be  incapable  of  moA'ing  suc- 
cessfully in  any  direction.  If  it  makes  Irish  Home  Rule 
the  primary  object  of  its  policy,  it  is  face  to  face 
Avith  a  hostile  England.  A\hich  can  make  her  liostility 
prcxail  through  the  House  of  Lords.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  makes  domestic  k  ri-iiii  its  first  object,  it  is 
face  to  face  Avith  a  hostile  IIiju-i'  of  Lords,  which  can 
make  good  its  hostility  lliiuutih  llie  support  of  England, 
reluctantly  given  though  ti)at  support  may  be.  To 
pursue  either  course  Avould  therefore  appear  to  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  all  its  energies  and  all  its  usefulness  as 
a  party. 

The  real  solution  is  to  be  found  in  making  Irish 
Home  Rule  merely  a  part  of  Home  Rule  all  round. 

Sharks  in  British  Waters. 

From  an  article  on  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  by 
Mr.  Matthias  Dunn,  I  quote  the  following  passage 
as  lo  the  ravages  committed  in  British  waters 
by  dog  sharks:  — 

It  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  winter  months,  when 
fishing  boats  are  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery  near 
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the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel,  and  some  twenty 
thousand  pilchard  are  fairly  meshed  in  a  boat's  net,  for 
these  liun<rry  hounds  to  rush  on  them,  and  before  the 
•fisheinit'ii  i;iii  si'cuie  a  thousand  of  them.,  for  flie  re- 
mainder f.i  lie  eaten  or  destroyed,  and  the  net  bitten 
and  tovn  tn  jneees  by  this  savage  host.  At  such  times 
our  (ishermsn  declare  that  this  is  the  most  imposing 
and  terrific  sight  of  savage  life  imaginable.  The  boat's 
light  is  always  a  strong  one,  enabling  the  fisherman  to 
see  easily  how  to  take  the  fish  out  of  his  net.  This 
thnws  its  light  on  the  sea  many  fathoms  around  the 
boat.  When  this  attack  of  the  dogs  occurs,  they  often 
surround  her  in  .such  masses  that  they  will  force 
each  other  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  on  the 
net-^;  and  so  closely  are  they  often  packed  that  there  is 
no  room  on  the  surface  of  the  w.^.ter  for  anything  but 
their  heads,  so  that  on  look.ing  into  the  sea,  the 
most  prominent  objects  are  their  wild,  glaring,  scin- 
tillating eyes.  And  when  their  opportunity  comes'  in 
this  dreadful  carousal,  rather  than  let  go'  their  first 
?rip  of  the  fish,  much  against  the  fisherman's  will 
hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  are  liauled  on  board 
the  boat  M'ith  the  nets. 

The  T^iquor  Problem  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Darragh,  rector  of  Johannesburg, 
has  an  article  on  this  subject.  lie  recommends 
very  stringent  enforcement  of  the  law  against  il- 
licit liquor  dealers,  and  complete  State  control. 
He  recommends  that  Government  salesmen. shoaln 
be  appointed  who  would  drav,-  regular  salaries, 
and  have  no  inducement  to  push  the  sale  of  drink. 
A  "  South  African  Alliance  for  the  Reform  of  the 
Liquor  Trade  "  has  been  founded  to  promote  these 
vie^.'s. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Sidnoy  Whitman  has  an  erticle  on  the  late 
Count  Blumrnthal.  Count  de  Soissons  writes  on 
"  Dilettantism  in  French  Literature."  The  Rev. 
D.  S.  Cairns  contributes  the  second  part  of  his  ar- 
ticle   on    "  Christianity   and    Public    Life." 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  July  number  of  the  "  Pail  Mall  Magazine  " 
is  a  very  good  one,  its  most  noticeable  article- 
that  by  Professor  Geikie  on  "  The  Duration  of  our 
Coal  Supply  "—being  separately  noticed. 

"  One  Who  Knew  Him  "  describes  the  no:  .lUo- 
gether  estimable  character  of  the  Fenian,  James 
Stephens,  C.O.LR.  (Chief  Oiganiser  of  the  Irish 
Republic).  In  the  fifties  and  sixties  he  was  a 
constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. When  at  last,  after  endless  intrigues  in 
France  and  America,  he  was  cornered  and  ig- 
nominiously  caught,  he  speedily  managed  to  get 
away  again.  His  whole  life  reads  more  like  a 
magazine  story  than  solid  fact.  A  great  man 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been,  and  probably  tlie 
best  description  of  him  was  that  given  by  a  French 
general:  — 

"  Little,  furtive,  blinking  eyes,  the  expression  of 
which  continuallv  escaped  one,  were  the  dominant 
features  of  Stenhens'  physiognomy.  He  was  an  or- 
ganiser to  the  finger-ends,  and  in  this  respect  he  was 
undoubtedly     a    man    of    superior    merit;   but  he  was 


vain,  despotic,  and  overbearing  beyond  anv  man  1  ever 
saw. 

After  his  fall,  he  bragged  considerably  for  some 
time,  but  accomplished  nothing.  He  then  retired 
to  Paris  and  eked  out  a  poor  livelihood  by  teach- 
ing and  writing.  Expelled  from.  France,  unjustly, 
he  wa'^.  finally  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland.  Ex- 
pectation was  justified,  and  he  did  no  more  mis- 
chief, but  lived  and  died  comfortably  on  a  na- 
tional subscription  raised  by  his  friends. 

"  R.  Neill  "  writes  an  instructive  article  on  "  A 
Woman's  Shopping,"  which  is  not  more  creditable 
to  certain  sections  of  women  than  most  similar 
articles.  What  with  shoplifting,  bills  which  run 
a  year,  bills  which  run  ad  infin.,  the  West  End 
shopkeeper's  life  cannot  be  enviable. 

Commander  Cagins'  account  of  his  Polar  explora- 
tions i?  also  published,  though  it  is  not  clear  what 
result  he  has  achieved  beyond  giving  himself  and 
followers  a  m.ost  miserable  time,  in  order  slightly 
to  out-Nansen  Nanser.. 

The  "  rtal  conversation  "  tliis  month  is  between 
Mr.  George  Moore  and  Mr.  William  Archer,  and  is 
certainly  very  amusing.      Mr.  Moore  rails  upon — 

This  empire  of  vulgarity,  and  greed,  and  materialism, 
and  hypocrisy,  that  is  crawling  round  the  whole  world, 
throtthng  other  races  and  nationalities— all  for  tlieir 
own  good,  of  course!  and  reducing  everything  to  one 
machine-made  Brixton  pattern, 

and  wails  that,  English  having  "become  a  battered 
instrument  of  ten  thousand  journalists,"  it  is  time 
to  reconstruct  and  revive  the  Irish  language.  We 
wonder  if  Mr.  Moore  ever  did  give  himself  away  so 
completely,  or  allow  Mr.  Archer — who  had  a  very 
excellent  time — or  anyone  else,  to  poke  ko  nuch 
fun  at  him. 


The  Monthly  Review. 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  contains  an  article  of 
great  interest  which  I  have  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
It  isentiiled  "  Instructions  to  my  Son  on  His  Visit- 
ing England,"  written  by  the  Afghan  Ameer.  The 
first  editorial  is  entitled  "  The  Boer  at  Home," 
and  is  written,  we  are  told,  by  an  English  Cape 
Colonist,  who  tells  us  that  if  the  Boer  is  to  live 
happily  with  the  Britisher,  he  must  see  that  the 
British  are  "  worthy  of  being  the  paramount  race." 
Talking  of  one's  own  worthiness  is  not,  however, 
calculated  to  impress  the  Boer.  In  "  On  tne  Line  " 
the  editor  gives  his  usual  good  selection  of  books 
v/orth  reading,  mentioning  among  others  Mr,  Her- 
bert Paul's  Essays  and  Maeterlinck's  "  Life  of  the 
Bee." 

Fallacies  and  the  Education   Bill. 

Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw  has  an  article  under  this 
title.  He  points  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  Germans  possess  a  great  number  of  poly- 
technics.      The  fact  is  that  they  have  very  few 
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compared  wiih  this  countrj-,  but  what  they  have 
are  ve'-y  efficient.  Another  important  point  is 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  students  are  lot  artisnns, 
but  the  heads  and  managers  of  businesses,  £.nd 
their  chemists  and  engineers.  It  is  to  the  better 
training  of  the  heads  of  businesses  that  Germans 
owe  I  heir  success. 

A  Century's  Sea  Commerce. 

From  Mr.  Benjamin's  paper,  ''  A  Century  of  Sea 
Commerce,"  I  quote  tlie  conclusion:  — 

Tho  ^-owtii  in  the  size  of  ships  became  most  marked 
in  the  closino;  years  of  the  century.  Ten  years  ago 
tiiere  was  not  atloat  a  single  vessel  of  10,000  tons; 
in  1001  there  \\i\]  be  twenty-five.  In  1892  there  were 
laiinchod  in  the  United  Kingdom  thirty-seven  steamers  of 
over  4,000  tons;  in  1900  no  fewer  than  one  iuindred  and 
twenty-tive  were  built  Of  the  new  steamers  of  over 
10,000  tonr,  to  he  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  new 
century,  live  vriW  be  over  18,000  tons  eacli.  Who  can 
place  a  limit  on  what  the  new  century  may  see?  It 
is  stated  by  a  well-known  shipbuilder  that  he  is  ready 
even  now  to  build  a  steamer  of  50,000  tons  if  desired. 
As  far  as  material  is  concerned  the  thing  is  quite  prac- 
ticable. 

England  Paramount  for  Ever. 

An  astonishing  example  of  Imperialist  vanity  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Stewart  Bowles'  "  Rational 
Horizon  of  Falmouth,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  the  British  Empire  must  remain  para- 
mount for  ever,  and  thus  form  the  only  exception 
to  the  law  which  governs  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Empires.  "  The  sea-centre  of  the  world."  we  are 
told,  "  is  irretrievably  fixed,"  and  therefore — 

It  follows  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  England 
has  been  given,  perhaps  by  chance,  possibly  by  some- 
thing higher,  the  position  which,  in  the  end.  was  cer- 
tain to  secure  for  her,  if  the  earth  were  ever  fully 
opened  up.  the  ultin'ate  predominance;  that  England  is 
supreme  for  the  same  reasons  that  every  other  dominant 
power  has  been  supreme:  but  tliat.  set  as  she  is.  in 
the  midst  of  all  lands — lands  which  can  hardly  now  in 
any  gi-eat  proportion  go  back  fundamentally  upon  their 
developments — she  is  destined  to  stand  above  them  all 
in  durability,  and  secure  in  her  Rational  llon/on, 
whicli  girdles  all  the  earth,  to  last  in  supremacy,  if  it 
be  so.  until  the  end  of  time. 

Other  Articles. 
Florence      Bell      v\'rite3      on      "  Mothers      and 
Daughters."       Mr.   Arthur   Symons   discusses   Mr. 
Robert  Bridges'  poetry.       There  is  the  usual   ad- 
mirably illustrated  art  article  by  Mr.  Roger  E.  Fry. 


The  New  Liberal  Revie 


w. 


The  "  New  Liberal  Review  "  for  .Inly  is  interest- 
ing.       I    have    treated    among    the    Leading    Ar- 
tirles  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray's  'American  Invasion 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Stutfield's  paper  on  Gibraltar. 

The  Partition  of  Austria. 
Another  very   interesting  article   is   Mr.   W.    H. 
Duifield's  paper  on  "  The  Coming  Partition  of  Aus- 
tria."      Mr.   Dufheld   expands   at   length   Calchas' 
idea  of  a  future  Germany  extending  to  the  Adriatic. 


Among  other  things,  he  deals  with  the  Pan-Ger- 
man movement  in  Austria.  The  Germans  have 
even  nublished  a  Pan-German  atlas,  in  which  ^ 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Trieste  are  included  in  the 
German  Empire.  In  Vienna  the.  Court  ofTxcials, 
the  army,  and  the  administration  are  all  deeply 
undermined  by  German  influence,  and  the  meagre 
salaries  of  ill-paid  officials  are  supplemented  from 
German  purses.  Mr.  Duifield  does  not  think  that 
any  Continental  Power  would  find  it  worth  while 
to  resist  a  German  expansion  to  the  Adriatic. 

A  Catholic  University  in  Ireland. 

Br.  Tyrrell,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  writes  on 
this  question.  The  following  quotation  contains 
the  gist  of  his  argument:  — 

1  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  everyone  who  desires 
thf^  prosperity  of  Ireland  to  seize  every  opportunity 
which  offers  of  lifting  up  his  voice  in  favour  of  the 
united  educations  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  m  Ire- 
land. Trinity  ('ollege  holds  out  her  arms  to  them,  and 
will  be  well  pleased  to  have  Roman  CathoUcs  on  her 
governing  bodv,  when  they  have  won  their  way  there- 
to by  fair  and  open  competition.  We  wish  the  Un^- 
versi'tv  of  Dublin  to  be  the  National  University,  and 
are  willing  to  take  anv  step  which,  without  lown-ing 
the  standard  of  education  or  substituting  nomination 
tor  competition,  maj'  bring  about  this  end. 

Liber.al  Reorganisation. 

"  One  of  the  Rank  and  File "  replies  to  Mr. 
Yoxall's  complaint  against  the  present  Liberal  want 
of  organisation.      He  says:  — 

Vve  need  the  best  organisation  which  brains  and 
money  can  give  us;  but  no  oi-ganisation  can  avail  us 
unless  it  is  possible  for  the  Liberal  leaders  to  work 
unitedly  in  a  cause  to  which  they  all  profess  to  be  de- 
voted. ' 

Mid:summer  Politics. 

Mr.  Alfred  Kinnear.  writing  amusingly  under 
this  title,  characterises  the  present  state  of  our 
politics  as  follows:  — 

The  fall  in  tbe  Government  majority,  even  upon  so 
commanding  a  subject  as  a  motion  by  the  Leader  of 
the  House  himself,  must  not  be  taken,  or  be  lightly  dis- 
posed of,  as  an  example  of  midsummer  politics.  The 
liou-^e  is  stale.  Discipline  has  lost  its  influence.  The 
supporters  of  the  Go^eI•nment  don't  cai-e;  Min- 
isters themselves  don't  care;  and  in  this  fact, 
obvious  to  every  observer  of  a  flabby  shuffling 
gait,  we  have  the  cue  to  the  prevalent  languor.  The 
prettv  spirit  of  enthusiastic  interest  with  which  the 
new  House  entered  upon  its  career  has  been  '"  cooled 
off"  by  the  evidence  of  indifference  in  its  leaders.  No 
one  now  is  interested  oven  a  little  bit.  The  social 
reformer  is  disappointed  and  disgusted  at  the  falsifica- 
tion of  his  hopes  in  the  invasion  of  his  privileges  and 
the  violation  of  his  rights.  The  Unionist  old  hands 
are  still  sore  over  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry. 
Thus  the  Scission,  occupied  principally  in  voting  money 
to  someone  or  something',  will  lumber  to  an  inglorious 
and  an  unproductive  end. 

The  Education  Bill. 

Mr.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  writing  on  "  The  Empty  Edu- 
cation Bill,"  the  death  of  which  he  foresaw,  lays 
down  the  duty  of  the  Government  as  follows:  — 

If  ever  any  Government  had  a  plain,  simple  duty  be- 
fore it,  that  duty  Avas  to  legalise  the  day  and  evening 
continuation  school  work  which  Courts  of  Law,  on  the 
strength   of  unrcvised    and   unamended    statutes,   have 
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declared  to  be  unlawful  for  school  boards  to  perform. 
Tn  any  other  civilised  country  these  schools  would  at 
once  have  been  re.«cued  "by  ah  authorising  bill.  But 
this  Government  of  ours  dislikes  the  School  Board  day 
and  evening  continuation  work,  it  would  appear;  and 
a  clumsy  mode  of  dealino;  with  the  wrecks  that  lie 
alone  the  wake  of  Mr.'  Cockerton  is  put  into  a  Bill 
that  otherwise  has  no  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  its  ges- 
tation. 

Other  Articles. 
There  arc  a  number  of  other  articles.  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn  review^s  some  vers  de  societe.  Mr. 
Arnold  Goldsworthy  laughs  at  "  The  Farce  of  Dra- 
matic Criticism,"  and  Max  Beerbohm  supplies 
"  Words  for  Three  Famous  Pictures." 


The  Westminster  Review. 

The  "  Westminster  Review  "  for  July  opens  with 
an  article  under  the  impossible  title  of  •'  The  Eradi- 
cation of  Bovine  Tuberculosis." 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Baylis  tells  us  that  depression  is 

the  "Disease  of  the  Time":  — 

A  recent  writer  has  ventured  to  prophesy  that  what 
^\i\\  seem,  to  posterity  to  have  been  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  its  curious 
intellectual  cowardice.  Men  are  brave  enough  physi- 
cally, but  they  are  terribly  afraid  of  new  ideas!  What 
hinders  us  but  cowardice  from  setting  resolutely  to 
work  to  sound  everything  to  the  bottom,  and  making 
up  our  minds  to  drop  all  conceptions  out  of  the  furni- 
ture of  our  minds  that  are  no  longer  logically  tenable? 
Thus  only  can  we  hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  firm 
faith  for  the  future.  Let  us  "  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  that  ^^•hich  is  good."  If  we  cannot  believe 
in  the  traditions  of  the  past,  let  us  find  something  in 
which  we  can  believe. 

The  task  of  the  twentieth  century  will  bo  to  find 
a  faith  credible  to  enlightened  men. 

A  Plea  for  Posterity. 
Mr.  H.  Giffard-Ruffe  makes  "  A  Plea  for  Pos- 
terity," and  gives  some  harrowing  examples  of  the 
results  of  the  marriage  of  the  bodily  and  mentally 
unfit.  He  looks  to  education  to  prevent  such  al- 
liances in  the  future: — 

In  education,  in  its  highest  sense,  lies  the  salvation 
of  humanity,  and  alreadj''  there  is  a  faint  murmur  in 
the  air,  betokening  the  coming  of  a  higher  form  of 
civilisation,  built  up  on  the  foundations  of  unselfishness 
and  renunciation,  whose  citizens,  daring  to  face  the 
truth  and  acting  on  its  teaching,  will  stamp  out  these 
seeds,  which  to-day  constitute  the  gravest  of  perils 
to  the  future  of  the  civilised  races  of  the  world. 

Militant  Ireland. 
"  Timon  "  writes  an  article  under  this  title.  He 
deals  with  the  Gaelic  revival  and  the  renewed  land 
agitation  as  symptoms  of  a  strong  revival  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  cause.  "  Timon  "  says  that  XTni- 
versity  Education  and  the  Financial  Relations 
question  excite  little  interest  in  Ireland.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  a  distinct  industrial  revival, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  preferential  purchase 
of  Irish  manufactures. 


Lord  Rosebery's  Imperialism. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  writing  on  "  Labour  Ques- 
tions and  Empire,"  says:  — 

Lord  Rosebery's  empire,  no  matter  how  he  seeks  to 
conceal  it,  is  an  empire  based  on  force,  an  empire  of 
military  dominion;  his  confusing  definitions  are  merely 
resorted  to  so  that  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  may 
be  enlisted  to  support  a  scheme  which  ha.s  for  its 
primary  object  not  the  subjugation  of  alien  peoj)les 
alone,  but  the  subjugation  of  the  very  people  who  are 
foolish  enough  to  toil  and  sacrifice  in  building  it  up. 
To  realise  a  Roseberian  empire  it  is  necessary  to  create 
a  >;trong  public  sentiment  of  national  and  race  superi- 
ority. Tlie  t\\'o  most  powerful  agencies  for  mould- 
ing popular  thought  are  requisitioned  for  the  propa- 
ganda, the  press  and  the  pulpit,  and  in  due  time  the 
whole  of  society  is  infected  with  the  deadly  poison, 
until  even  the  most  degraded  victims  of  misrule  here 
are  shouting  for  that  misrule  to  be  extcndod  to  ter- 
ritories where  a  freer  and  a  wider  life  is  possible. 


The  National  Review. 

The  "National  Review"  contains  an  important 
article  by  Mr.  Arnold  White,  entitled  "  A  Mes- 
sage from  the  Mediterranean,"  which  I  quote 
elsewhere.  The  other  articles  are  not  very 
interesting,  with  the  exception  of  one 
signed  "  A  Free  Lance,"  who  recounts 
his  experiences  on  the  London  Press.  Free 
Lance  arrived  in  London  in  January,  189S,  with 
or.ly  a  few  pounds  capital  and  no  private  income, 
but  with  boundless  confidence  in  his  literary  abili- 
ties. His  first  literary  engagement  was  on  a  nnan- 
cial  and  social  paper,  from  which,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  he  received  some  £43.  His  next 
paper,  which  he  calls  the  "  Imperial  Journal,"  paid 
him  some  three  shillings  a  column,  and  soon  died 
of  inanition.  Free  Lance  then  wrote  a  book, 
which  a  literary  agent  assured  him  was  refused  by 
ten  publishers,  but  which,  when  afterwards  pub- 
lished, sold  4,000  copies.  In  his  third  year  Free 
Lance  made  £3.34.  He  declares  also  that  he  found 
it  a  great  mistake  to  tear  up  articles  which  had 
been  rejected  a  couple  of  times,  and  mentioned 
several  articles  rejected  by  from  eight  to  twenty- 
five  papers,  and  nevertheless  accepted  by  reput- 
able publications.  Free  Lance  says  that  American 
editors  are  much  more  courteous  and  prompt  than 
their  English  confreres  in  dealing  with  contribu- 
tors. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Low,  writing  of  the  decision  of  the 
American  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  Imperialism, 
draws  the  following  analogy:  — 

Imagine  a  court  in  which  sits  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  suppose  a^  case 
presented  to  them  the  crux  of  which  is  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope.  Or  suppose  Mr.  Labouchere  to  be  a 
lawyer  instead  of  an  editor,  who  the  week  after  making 
a  speech  in  the  House  denouncing  the  Government 
for  cari-ying  on  war  in  Africa  is  made  by  a  Radical 
Premier  one  of  the  law  lords.  He  takes  his  seat  on 
the  bench  and  is  required  to  decide,  assuming  sucii  a 
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thins  to  be  possible,  ^vhctlK•l•  it  is  lesjal  for  Ensila.ul 
to   make  a  Crown  Colony  of  South   Afi-ica. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Harris,  speaking  of  tho  E\uopean 
tastes  of  the  young  Sultan  of  Moroccc,  says:  — 

Tlicre  is  little  hope  for  ^Morocco  from  within.  No 
reforms  will  be  introduced  voluntarily.  Whether 
iCiirone  could  insist  upon  some  amelioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  countrv  is  too  large  a  question  to  discuss 
here.  The  youni!;  Sultan  is  intelligent,  but  his  intel- 
ligence wants  guiding  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Moots  are  the  most  puritanical  of  all  the  .Nfoslems. 
and  look  upon  the  introduction  into  Court  circles  of  a 
Spanish  circus  and  French  danseuscs  with  indign:^.nt 
horror.  Jt  is  not  too  late  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Powers  should  point  out  to  the 
Sultan  that  the  road  he  is  pursuing  is  the  road  to  his 
own  rnin.  and  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  So  far 
from  encouraging  ^lulai  Abdul  Aziz  tti  spend  his  re- 
venues in  a  search  for  novelty  and  a  craving  for  the 
tastes  of  civilised  Europe,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
turn  him  b?.ck  again  into  a  course  of  conduct  compatible 
■with  his  position,  which  would  ensure  him  the  devo- 
tion of  his  people  and  the  respect  of  the  whole  world. 

Other  Articles. 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  writes  on  "  The  Exe- 
cution of  Marshal  Ney,"  pointing  out  what  a  large 
proportion  of  French  society  was  in  favour  of 
the  execution.  Mr.  A.  J.  Fintaerg  describes  the 
Royal  Academy  as  '"  A  One  Man  Exhibition."  tho 
one  nvin  being,  of  course,  Mr.  Sargent  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bencon  contributes  an  Ode  to  Music. 


The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  July  number  contains  many  up-to-date  ar- 
ticles. Those  who  have  ever  been  up  the  Hud- 
son will  read  with  particular  satisfaction  the  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  being  made  to  preserve  the 
magnincent  Palisades  which  stretch  along  the  Jer- 
sey shore  of  the  Hudson.  The  photographs  are 
well  reproduced,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  rug- 
gedneps  cf  the  Palisades,  .^.nd  the  lovely  scenery 
surrounding  them. 

Polar  Research. 

Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams  says  thit  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  was  ever  more  money  invested  in  polar  en- 
terprises than  at  the  present  moment,  except  dur- 
ing the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  Four  Arctic 
expeditions  art  now  in  the  field,  and  one  or  two 
more  are  certain  to  follow  nex:  year.  There  are 
British  and  German  expeditions  to  Antarctic  watters 
which  will  begin  exploration  lace  this  autumn,  and 
two  other  expeditions  are  preparing  to  take  part 
in  South  Polar  work.  The  chief  interest  lies  with 
the  Antarctic  explorers,  however.  Mr.  Adams  is 
very  hopeful  of  the  chances  of  discovering  the 
North  Pole.      He  says:  — 

It  will  not  be  surpri.sing  if  the  North  Pole  is  reached 
within  the  next  two  years.  If  Fortune  has  smiled  on 
;Mr.  Peari'.  he  may  already  have  planted  his  flag  there. 
Kvf-r  since  Nan.sen  stood  a.=  near  the  Pole  as  New  York 
is  from  Boston,  no  Arctic  authority  has  doubted  that 
the  long-.sought  prize  is  attainable.  It  is  a  question 
merelv  of  a  masterful  leader,  plenty  of  dogs,  and 
three  square  meals  a  day.       As  sure  as  the  sun  rises. 


Ave  sh.'ill  know  what  is  really  at  the  northern  ape.K  of 
the  world.  It  may  be  only  a  waste  of  ice-covered  sea; 
but  the  tiuth,  however  dreary,  will  be  golden  trea- 
sure coniDared  with  the  dross  of  Symmes'  Hole,  or 
t!ie  \-arn  evolved  by  Howgate  from  Eskimo  legends  of 
north-polar  denizens  living  under  a  genial  sun,  and  mak- 
ing  clocks   and    other   New    Fwgland    nick-nacks. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  writes  upon  the 
Washington  Memorial  Institution,  and  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Briugman  describes  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
at  Boston,  which  he  sums  up  as  follows:  — 

A  chib  designed,  not  for  dining  or  good  fellowship, 
but  for  service;  a  club  in  which  not  the  selfish,  but 
the  altruistic  spirit  is  regnant;  a  club  which,  in  the 
seven  years  of  its  existence,  has  done  things  so  note- 
worthy and  important  that  the  impact  of  its  vigorous 
life  has  been  felt  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  own 
city;  1  club  whose  membership  of  four  lumdred  and 
fiftv  e'^i.braces  as  earnest  a  group  of  men  and  women 
as  can  be  found  federated  in  friendly  bonds  in  any  city 
of  tho  world— such  is  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of 
]5oston,  organised  January  24.  1804.  '"to  promote  a 
finer  public  spirit  and  a  better  social  order." 


CornhilL 

The  July  number  opens  with  a  poem  on  King 
Alfred  the  Great,  by  Ernest  Myers.  In  an  Instruc- 
tive and  sensible  article  upon  investment  and 
speculation,  Mr.  George  Yard  s<iys:  — 

Honest  citizens  who  would  be  agha.st  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  should  back  horses  or  try  a  tinu  at 
roulette — not  on  moral  grounds,  but  simply  because 
they  regard  such  gambling  as  reckless — will  quite  cheer- 
fully  buy  shares  that  thev  have  seen  recommended  in 
the  city  chit-chat  of  their  favourite  half  penny- worth,  and 
have  heard  well  spoken  of  in  the  club,  the  smoking- 
room,  or  the  cheap  lunch-bar,  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  odds  against  the  .speculator 
are  heavier  than  those  against  the  gambler  either  on 
the  turf  or  at  the  tables:  and  the  moral  objections 
are  certainly  stronger  in  his  case. 

He  also  comments  on  the  abuse  which  is  show- 
ered upon  the  City,  although  he  considers  it  to 
be,  in  all  probability,  the  most  honestly  conducted 
quarter  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  is  always  readable,  and  his 
short  story,  "  I-.ost  and  Found,"  relating  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  lishing  schooner's  apprentice,  is  a 
charming  sketch.  The  author,  however,  fails  10 
clear  up  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
abandonment  of  the  derelict  salvaged  later  ny  the 
boy  and  the  cook  of  the  wrecked  schooner. 
•  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett  continues  his  account  or  tfie 
Great  Mutiny,  dealing  chiefly  Avith  the  relief  of 
Uucknow.  He  brings  into  prominence  the  differ- 
ences between  Generals  Outram,  Havelock,  and 
Neill,  in  spite  of  which  they  worked  most  loyally 
together. 

The  fourth  article  upon  "  Family  Btidgets  "  is 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Earle,  and  deals  with  the 
spending  of  an  income  of  £1,800  a  year.  Notes 
of  an  Octogenarian,  being  the  reminiscences  of 
Miss  Louisa  Courtenay,  make  very  interesting 
reading. 
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I'he  Forum. 


The  "  Forum  "  fur  June  contains  nothing  which 
requires  special  notice,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Young's  "  American  View  of  the  British  In- 
dustrial Situation." 

The  Nihilist  Press. 
In  an  article  by  Mr.  Abraham  Cahan  on  "  Rus- 
sian Nihilism,  of  To-day  "  we  are  told  that  there 
are  in  Russia,  at  the  present  day,  no  less  than 
twelve  revolutionary  newspapers  Formerly  there 
were  only  two,  the  cause  of  the  increase  beinz 
that— 

tho  average  punishment  for  an  otTence  of  this  kind  is 
nov.-  about  eight  years  "  free  exile  "  in  Siberia;  and  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Asiatic  Russia  that  has  not 
from  twenty  to  thirty  "  politicals  "  among  its  inhabi- 
tants, life  in  banishment  is  not  half  so  hard  to  bear  as 
it  used  to  be.  As  a  consequence,  the  raiding  of  a 
secret  newspaper  office  is  never  accompanied  by  blood- 
shed noAv;  and  no  sooner  does  one  office  fall  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  enemy  than  another  springs  up  in 
the  same  city. 

Mistress  and  Maid. 

From  an  arricle  on  "  1  he  Housekeeper's  Stone" 
I  quote  the  following:  — 

The  boolcs,  papers,  and  magazines  of  the  home  should 
of  course  be  put  within  reach  of  the  helpers.  The 
librarv  could  be  made  to  renew  its  vigour,  and  double 
its  value  in  this  way.  The  stereoscope,  with  its  variety 
of  instructive  and  pleasing  pictures,  would  contribute 
delightfully  to  their  entertainment.  A  microscope 
might  be  brought  into  requisition;  perhaps  a,lso  a  tele- 
scop?  or  a  .spv-glass.  When  examining  any  interesting 
thing,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  cause  the  helper 
to  -share  in  it  also;  and  in  such  respects,  in  the  al- 
most numberless  instances  which  come  to  the  surface 
in  the  experience  of  an  intelligent  family,  there  will  be 
a  host  of  opportunities  of  doing  good,  without  which 
ambition  no  one  can  be  supremely  happy.  The  books 
referred  to  should  embrace  the  best  fiction,  history. 
and  light  science. 

The  Secret  of  Tammany's  Success. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Myers,  in  an  article  under  this  title, 
say?.;  — 

The  Tammany  Hall  organisation  is  made  eifectixe  by 
its  social  activity.  It  admirably  adapts  itself  to  the 
environment  of  each  neighbourhood,  and  comes  into 
direct  touch  w'th  the  people.  Its  leaders  give  annual 
dinners  to  the  poor  of  their  districts;  they  get  thi> 
or  that  man  out'of  trouble;  if  a  poor  -widow  is  in  daii- 
ger  of  being  dispossessed  her  case  is  .seen  to;  '"  job.s  " 
are  distributed;  entertainments  are  held  for  the  benefit 
of  struggling  churches;  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
varieties  of  assistance  are  rendered  to  the  needy.  AH 
this,  of  course,  is  done  selfishly,  with  a  view  to  streugth- 
er-ing  the  leader  and  the  oi-ganisation  m  tlie  districts, 
and  much  of  the  money  used  comes  from  sources  that 
would  not  bear  investigation;  but  the  simple  fact  of 
its  being  done  affects  poAverfully  ccrtam  classes  of 
voters.  .  This  element  of  human  sympathy  has  move 
eflect  with  them  than  all  the  lofty  manifestoes  issued 
bv  committees  or  bodies  with  whom  they  never  come 
in  such  personal  contact. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.    Harold    Martin    growls     angrily     over     the 
wickedness  of  the  Manila  censors,  whose  chief  sin 
seems  to  have  been  that  they  delayed  messages 


indefinitely.  Mr.H.  L.  West  writes  on  "The  Place  of 
the  Senate  in  our  Government."  Karl  Blind  ana- 
lyses the  Kaiser's  speeches  in  the  Light  of  German 
History.  Another  article  deals  with  the  Religion 
of  a  College  Student. 


The  Engflish  Illustrated  Magazine. 

This  month's  magazine  contains  an  unusual 
number  of  good  scientific  articles.  In  a  paper 
on  "  The  Sun  as  a  Prophet,"  Mr.  A.  Wallis  Myers 
describes  hovv'  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  the  time,  area,  and  extent  of 
famine:!  in  India,  and  droughts  in  Australia  and 
Egypt  may  be  accurately  foretold  by  periodically 
examining  the  specks  of  sunspots — that  is,  by  pho- 
tographing the  sun  every  day. 

The  African  Waterway  of  the  Future. 
"  C.  de  Thierry,"  in  an  article  on  this  subject, 
describes  not  what  is,  but  whai  she  hopes  will  be, 
the  "  Zambesi-Shire-Nyasa-Tauganyika-Albert-Ny- 
auza  Waterway,"  a  waterway  of  which  nature  has 
alr.^ady  supplied  by  far  the  greater  part,  leaving 
still  a  few  links  to  be  put  in  by  the  engineering 
skill  of  man.  ''  C.  de  Thierry  "  gibes  at  John  Bull 
for  his  slowness  in  recognising  the  immense  possi- 
bilities of  Zambesi  and  Nyasaland.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  these 
African  possessions  of  ours  is  transport,  and  the 
writer  says:  — 

To  understand  it.  one  must  realise  that,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  tlie  coastline  of  Central  Africa  is  the 
A^aterway  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  to 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  From  the  Indian 
Ocean  it  is  distant  from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
miles,  and  the  coast  territory  belongs  to  Portugal. 

Another  source  nf  weakness  to  the  British  Em- 
pire in  South  Africa  is  the  wedge  of  foreign  ter- 
ritory between  the  Soudan  and  British  Central 
Africa,  a  complication  introduced  because  w^e  were 
foolish  enough  to  allow  Germany  a  slice  of  terri- 
tory instead  of  keeping  all  for  ourselves. 

"  C.   de  Thierry,"   speaking  of  the  resources   of 

British  Central  Africa,  says:  — 

That  British  capital  should  be  shy  of  a  field  so  pro- 
mising speaks  badly  for  British  enterprise.  The  truth 
is,  u.ntil  lately  British  colonies  were  unpopular.  Fran- 
tic eft'orts  were  made  to  capture  new  markets,  and 
money  found  for  every  pro.ject  in  e%ery  pait  of  the 
world  except  the  British  Empire.  Now  that  English 
capitalists  have  deigned  to  cast  their  eye  on  the  un- 
developed regions  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  it  is 
to  be  hoped^  we  shall  hear  less  about  creating  new 
markets  and  more  about  making  the  most  of  the  old. 
It  will  be  more  profitable,  with  fe^ver  risks,  than  invest- 
ments   in   foreign  countries. 

The  great  need  is  cheap  transport.  Land  trans- 
port is  chieflj''  carried  on  by  means  of  native  por- 
ters— '■  a  fine  subject  for  the  eloquence  of  free-born 
Britons  "  with  more  sentimentality  than  common 
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sense.  "  Why."  the  writer  asks,  "  does  not  Bri- 
tish capital  find  .in  investment  in  these  regions  of 
Central  Africa?  or  does  the  British  capitalist  only 
care  to  speculate?"  This.  "  C.  de  Thierry  "  thinks, 
is  partly  true.  The  whole  article  is  very  instruc- 
tive, forcible,  and  admirably  illustrated. 


The  Engineering  Magazine. 

The  two  mosi  iitterosting  articles  in  the  June 
magazine  are  Mr.  Egbert  P.  Watson's  personal  re- 
collections of  Captain  John  Ericsson,  and  Mr.  E. 
Phillips'  account  of  Britain  and  her  competitors 
in  iron  and  steel  making. 

Cnnadian  Steel. 

:Mr.  Phillips  compares  the  various  conditious  pre- 
vailing in  Che  manufacLure  of  .steel  in  England  and 
America  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
He  suggests  where  improvements  might  be  made, 
but  does  not  appear  very  sanguine  tba!:  his  sugges- 
tion? will  be  adopted.  Perhaps,  to  English  readers, 
the  most  cheering  part  of  the  article  is  the  refer- 
ence made  at  the  end  to  Canadian  steel.  The  new 
works  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  have  been  set  up  to 
tap  the  immense  tracts  of  rich  ore  and  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Sydney  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  shipping  ports  of  Canada.  The  ad- 
vantage that  Canada  has  over  the  United  States 
lies  in  the  fact  that  coal  and  ore  are  in  close  prox- 
imity 10  the  furnaces,  and  can  be  moved  at  one 
handling,  entirely  by  cheap  water  transport,  and 
there  is  no  further  transportation  of  the  finished 
products  to  the  port  of  exportation. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  production  in  Bri- 
tain, Canada,  and  the  States   is  interesting:  — 

Tm  Britain,  copt  of  pijr  per  ton  is  £2  10s.,  and  of 
finished  steel   £3  Los. 

In  America,  cost  of  pig  per  ton  is  £1  10s.,  and  of 
finished  steel    £2  10s. 

In  Canada,  cost  of  pig  iron  per  ton  is  £1  3s.,  and  of 
finished  steel  £2  4s. 

The  Inventor  of  the  Monitor. 
Mr.  Watson  knew  Captain  John  Ericsson  well, 
and  the  short  sketch  he  contributes  of  the  greai 
inventor  is  full  of  interest.      He  says:  — 

Captain  Ericsson  was  of  a  robust  figure,  rotund  in 
person  and  in  voice,  with  an  address  which  left  no 
doubt  v.-hatever  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  utterances. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  w.is  an  agreeable  man  to  do 
business  with:  althouirh  he  did  not  intentionally  violate 
any  of  the  canons  of  good  breeding  or  good  feeling,  he 
was  too  much  in  earnest  and  too  anxious  to  conclude 
whatever  was  under  discussion  to  pay  much  attention  to 
srraces  of  deliver^-.  He  could  unbend  and  be  geniai 
\ipon  occasion,  but  it  was  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  from 
a  "Nlarch  pky,  and  did  not  last  long. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  article  of  M.  Del- 
bet's  on  the  Evolution  of  Surgery. 

A  Hundred  Years  of  American  Finance. 

Those  interested  in  financial  matters,  and  who 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  should  study  with  attention  M.  Vial- 
late's  clear,  and  in  its  way  most  interesting,  ac- 
count of  how  America,  as  a  nation,  managed  her 
finance  during  the  late  century.  During  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  Northern  States'  actual  existence 
the  children  of  the  new  Republic  were  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  in  the  position  of  the  present 
citizens  of  Monaco,  they  paid  no  rates  and  taxes; 
and  the  income  of  the  country  was  derived  partly 
from  the  duties  paid  at  the  Custom  House,  and 
partly  from  the  sale  of  Government  land,  which 
stretched  out  illimitable  towards  the  West.  The 
second  war  with  England — that  which  lasted  from 
1812  to  1815— put  an  end  to  this  happy  state  of 
things,  and  taxes  were  raised  on  everything  that 
could  be  taxed,  save,  curiously  enough,  tobacco. 
Many  of  these  taxes  were  abolished  with  the  end 
of  the  v/iir  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country;  and  by  the  year  183.5  the  Republic  had 
paid  off  its  past  debts,  and  the  following  year  the 
receipts  so  far  exceeded  the  expenditure  that  Con- 
gress decided  to  lend  a  large  sum  to  tne  various 
States  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  pro- 
posed public  works,  which  it  was  felt  would  re~ 
dound  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Then  came  the  Mexican  War;  and  some  fifty 
years  ago  America  suddenly  discovered  she  must 
start  a  proper  navy.  The  War  of  Secession  may 
be  briefiy  said  to  have  brought  about  the  creation 
of  the  income-tax  and  of  the  death  duties,  as  well, 
of  course,  as  much  heavy  taxation,  which,  how- 
ever, once  the  war  came  to  an  end,  were  gradually 
abolished,  save  always  three — those  bearing  on 
spirituous  liquors,  beer,  and  tobacco.  The  Ameri- 
can income-tax  has  come  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  determination  of 
the  Republican  party  never  to  allow  it  to  become 
a  permanent  law.  M.  Viallate  evidently  considers 
that,  financially  speaking,  America  will  ruin  her- 
self should  she  go  on  desiring  what  may  now  be 
called  Imperial  Expansion.  Whereas,  in  old  days 
only  eighty-three  million  dollars  were  spent  ea^ch 
year  on  army,  navy,  and  pensions  connected  with 
the  two  services,  at  the  present  moment  three 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  disappear  Into  this 
gulf  alone,  and  Congress  has  got  quite  into  the 
habit  of  regarding  each  Budget  presented  to  its 
notice  as  a  War  Budget. 


Br  W.  H.  Tbaill. 


This  is  a  true  story,  telling  how  at  first  a  very 
few,  then  a  few  more,  and  even  now  no  more  than 
a  few,  people,  of  European  race  mainly,  have 
begun  to  utilise  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  advantage  of  future  generations, 
a  territory  enormously  in  excess  of  their  require- 
ments. 

The  Seed  of  a  Nation. 

At  the  beginning-  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  population  of  Queensland— men,  women, 


and  children— numbered  almost  exactly  half  a 
million.  Among  them  they  owned  a  territory 
estimated  to  comprise  668,497  square  miles.  It 
extends  from  south  to  north  about  1,300  miles, 
and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east  to  the 
imaginary  lines  which  define  its  boundary 
on  the  west  stretches  for  nine  hundred 
miles.  When,       in       the       year       1859,       the 

management  of  this  immense  tract  was  en- 
trusted  by   the   British   Government  to   the   colo- 
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nists  then  resident  within  the  boundaries,  these 
numoered  no  more  than  25,000  souls.  Allowing 
for  the  disproportionate  excess  of  adult  males 
over  women  and  children  which  characterises  the 
populations  of  all  colonising  settlements,  there 
may  have  been  10.000  men  of  "soldier's  age." 
Indeed,  at  the  first  general  election,  in  1860.  under 
a  restricted  franchise,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  was  but  1.247.  By  and  from  that  number 
of  constituents  twenty-six  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives were  chosen,  and  the  Crown  nominated 
fifteen  others  to  constitute  a  second  Chamber. 
Thus    to    forty-one    individuals,    drawn    from    the 


to  be  discharged  and  the  apparent  qualifications, 
of  the  individuals  charged  therewith  seems  to- 
day almost  appalling.  The  conditions  appeared 
to  invite  catastrophe.  Our  review  of  to-day  will 
show  that  no  extraordinarily  serious  mishap  act- 
ually occurred.  No  better  evidence  of  the  in- 
herent aptitude  of  Britons  for  successful  colonisa 
tion  could,  perhaps,  be  adduced. 

A  Great  Task. 

Queensland  has  not  been,  nor  is  it  now,  an  easy 
territory  to  colonise.  Even  were  mere  pastoral 
occupation  dignified  with  the  title  of  colonisation, 
the    territory    presents    some    difficult    problems 
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exceedingly  limited  group  of  persons  who  were 
in  a  position  to  support  the  expense  of  attendance 
at  Parliament,  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
laying  down  the  foundations,  in  conformity  with 
which  the  future  structure  of  the  colony's  for- 
tunes must  be  reared,  was  entrusted.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  chief  direction  was  exer- 
cised by  a  Governor  and  a  Premier,  both  des- 
patched from  Europe  but  a  few  months  earlier. 
"  new  chums,"  in  fact,  and  that  not  a  dozen  of 
the  members  of  the  first  Queensland  Legislature 
had  any  previous  experience  as  Parliamentarians, 
the  contrast  between  the  importance  of  the  duties 


even  now  very  far  from  solved.  But  regarding 
colonisation  in  its  nobler  sense — the  settlement 
upon  lands  hitherto  lying  waste  of  human  beings- 
— almost  every  stage  has  been  purely  experimen- 
tal. The  world  outside  Australia  furnishes 
scarcely  any  precedents  applicable  to  Queensland 
conditions.  The  records  of  antiquity  may  be  ran- 
sacked in  vain  for  parallels.  The  more  recent 
and  accessible  accounts  of  settlement  by  British 
and  other  European  colonists  in  North  America 
cannot  be  turned  to  any  considerable  benefit. 

It  is  not  that  the  soil  presents  any  special  peculi- 
aritie.°,    for   Avithin    the  boundaries  of  Queensland 
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there  are  soils  of  every  sort  and  grade,  and  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  territory  offers  to  till- 
age soil  of  unexcelled  fertility.  It  is  not  that  the 
country  is  torn  and  upheaved  into  rugged  irregu- 
larities which  forbid  cultivation,  for  the  mountain 
regions  occupy  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  its 
surface,  and  are  often  themselves  invested  with 
conditions  rather  inviting  to  than  repellent  of  the 
cultivator.  It  is  not  that  fierce  tribes  of  aborigines 
render  existence  in  pioneer  communities  full  of 
peril,  for  the  native  blacks  lack  intelligence  for 
combined  operations  or  sustained  opposition  to 
the  white  intruders.  In  a  degree  they  have  been 
formidable  to  the  isolated  shepherds  of  the  early 
pastoral  pioneers.  But  to  communities  of  settlers 
clustered  together  within  the  scope  of  mutual  sup- 
port, the  aborigines  have  always  been  insignifi- 
cant. 

The  real  difficulty  which  has  hampered  an.i 
still  impedes  true  colonisation  in  Queensland  is 
found  in  meteorological  conditions.  The  rainfall 
is  eccentric  instead  of  regular,  even  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  State  which  are  most  favoured  as  to 
average  quantity.  The  agriculturist  has  had  to 
find  out  everything  about  the  weather  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  locality  where  he  has  his  selec- 
tion for  himself.      Or,  at  best,  the  experience  of 


one  antecedent  generation  has  been  available  for 
his  information.  There  are  not  any  of  those  local 
traditions  which  in  older  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia  have  been  handed  down  from  long  series  of 
bygone  centuries.  Only  now  are  settlers  begin- 
ning to  understand  something  of  the  weather  con- 
ditions affecting  their  agricultural  enterprises,  and 
only  now  has  some  small  stock  of  information  re- 
garding localities  favoured  by  reasonably  frequent 
moistenings  from  the  clouds  begun  to  be  accu- 
mulated. 

The  bitterest  of  all  experiences,  perhaps, 
are  not  those  suffered  by  the  pastoralists  of  the 
western  interior  of  Queensland,  for  the  small  se- 
lector struggling  to  establish  himself,  whose  fate 
hung  on  the  yield  of  a  crop'  which  the  failure  of 
expected  rain  in  its  previously  usual  season  had 
blighted,  has  no  doubt  as  keenly  felt  his  ruin  as 
though  his  hopes  had  been  fixed  on  afRuence,  in- 
stead of  simply  on  modest  independence.  But  the 
more  magnificent  scale  of  pastoral  investments 
has  attracted  attention  to  the  enormous  losses 
which  a  change  from  h  round  of  years  of  fair 
rainfall  to  a  series  of  years  with  hardly  any  rain 
at  all  have  involved.  Possibly,  however,  the 
profits  of  the  fat  years  as  a  set-off  against  the 
years  of  leanness  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, especially  as  the  proprietor  who  pocketed 
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the  profits  has  not  always  been  the  proprietor 
who  suffered  the  losses.  Station  pi-operties  are 
very  good  to  sell  when  the  books  show  years  of 
enriching  earnings. 

Settlement  has  thus  been  impeded.  But  there 
have  been  restraining  influences  other  than  the 
elements.  As  Lord  Ullin's  daughter,  in  Camp- 
bell's poem,  says  that  she  dare  face  the  raging  of 
the  winds,  but  not  an  angry  father,  so  the  in- 
tending selector  would  in  most  instances  have 
boldly  encountered  the  irregularities  of  the  rain- 
fall, but  not  an  adverse  land  law.  The  degree  in 
which  homestead  settlement  in  Queensland  was 
long  impeded  by  the  early  predominating  political 
influence  of  the  squatting  class  cannot  be  reduced 
to  figures,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  participated  in,  or.  as  bystanders,  observed, 
the  struggles  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  subse- 
quent to  the  bestowal  upon  Queenslanders  of  sepa- 
rate political  institutions. 

Were  it  not  that  nature,  while  freakish  - 
and  even  niggardly^in  one  respect,  has  been 
beneficent  and  bountiful  in  a  hundred  other 
regards,  progress  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  against  these  deterring  infiuences. 
What  that  progress  has  been  and  what  it  has 
achieved  can  only  be  clearly  conveyed  by  mean'5 
of  comparison.  Taking  the  period  when  separate 
ofiicial  statistical   information   was   earliest  made 


available,  in  the  year  1860,  a  rapid  outline  of 
affairs  at  that  epoch  will  be  serviceable.  But 
first  a  general  description  of  the  territory  will  be 
essential. 

A  Great  Territory. 
The  physical  feature  which  most  potently  affects 
the  territory  of  Queensland  is  the  Main  Dividing 
Range,  a  prolongation  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  traverses  New  South  Wales  from  the  Gipps- 
land  frontier  in  the  south  to  the  very  boundary  of 
Queensland.  There,  its  base  laved  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  Point  Danger,  it  strikes  westerly  for 
about  sixty  miles,  and  resuming  its  northerly 
trend,  but  curving  towards  the  west,  sweeps  in- 
land, leaving  Moreton  Bay  about  100  miles  to  the 
eastward,  Port  Curtis  240  miles,  Broadsound  220 
miles,  and  then,  reapproaching  the  Pacific,  passes 
Port  Denison  at  a  distance  inland  of  about  190 
miles,  breaks  its  continuity  some  50  miles  east 
from  Trinity  Bay,  but  renews  its  course  to  form 
a  backbone  to  Cape  York  Peninsula,  almost  to  the 
apex  of  that  projection.  At  no  part  of  its  long 
course  of  about  1,500  miles  does  this  chain  attain 
any  great  elevation,  its  loftiest  peaks  being  less 
than  5.000  feet  above  sea  level;  but  its  influence 
upon  the  distribution  of  rainfall  over  the  State  is 
nevertheless  decisive.  The  eastera  flank  of  this 
range,  facing  the  Paciflc,  is  in  general  steeply 
scarped.      Where  it  lies   most  remote  from  that 
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ocean  secondary  ranges  uprear  themselves,  and 
lateral  spurs  divide  from  one  another  the  basins  of 
the  principal  rivers  which  discharge  from  the 
eastern  coast. 

These,  where  the  Dividing  Range  lies  too 
far  inland  to  perform  that  function,  inter- 
cept the  moisture-laden  breezes  from  the  Pacific, 
to  which  in  summer,  when  easterly  winds  prevail, 
the  immense  evaporation  dtie  to  the  ardours  of  tho 
sun  imparts  a  copious  burden.  Condensing  on  the 
mountain  tops,  the  saturated  atmosphere  preci- 
pitates its  load,  and  a  myriad  rills  rush  and  gurgle 
to  fill  millions  of  brooklets;  these,  again,  converg- 
ing into  creeks,  and  creeks  into  the  larger  channels 


attained  the  rampart  of  the  main  range  is  reached, 
f.nd  in  a  couple  of  miles,  perhaps  less,  1,500  feet 
of  ascent  has  been  achieved.  Keep  on  westerly 
now  for  400  miles,  and  nowhere  has  much  more 
than  1,000  feet  of  descent  been  made.  At  Charle- 
ville,  nearly  400  miles  west  from  the  crest  of  the 
Dividing  Range,  the  elevation  above  sea  level  is 
still  966  feet.  Similarly  at  Cairns  there  is  a  climb 
of  over  1,000  feet  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  coast, 
a?id  altogether  of  1,300  feet  within  fifty  milCL 
and  thenceforward  a  declension  westerly  imper- 
ceptible to  the  traveller.  Hence  the  coastal  region 
interposed  between  the  range  and  the  Pacific  is 
favoured  by  a  rainfall  irregular,  indeed,  but  not 
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opening  into  the  Pacific.  The  interior  slopes  of 
the  mountains  are,  almost  without  exception,  in- 
finitely less  abrupt  than  those  facing  eastward. 
Ordinarily  when  one  ascends  the  Dividing  Range 
one  climbs  vigorously;  but  arrived  at  the  top,  one 
'saunters  down  a  slope  scarcely  appreciable. 

Starting  from  the  coast  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Brisbane  River,  for  example, .  ano 
striking  inland,  in  thirty  miles  only  eighty 
feet  of  ascent  has  been  made.  Fifty 
miles  further  the  elevation  is  but  200  feei 
greater.  Another  five  and  twenty  miles,  and  only 
500  feet  of  altitude  has  been  reached.  But  before 
100  miles  from  the  point  of  departure  has  been 


generally  of  intermittences  long  enough  to  be  in- 
jurious to  agriculture,  and  of  ample  aggregate 
quantity. 

It  is  a  country  of  innumerable  water 
courses,  with  the  considerable  drawback  that  ex- 
cept during,  or  shortly  after,  rain,  no  water  courses 
in  th6se  channels.  Among  the  spurs  and  foot- 
hills of  the  main  range,  indeed,  there  are  perennial 
brooks  which  "chatter  as  they  flow;"  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  principal  rivers  carry  a 
shallow  body  of  living  water  during  the  ordinary 
seasons.  Along  the  tropical  regions  also,  where 
coast  ranges  more  than  rivalling  the  Main  Divid- 
ing Range  in  height  and  measurement  approach 
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the  ocean,  the  dense  jungle  and  jarrah  which 
clothe  their  seaward  face  and  their  spurs  and 
gullies  are  traversed  by  numerous  streamlets, 
which  leap  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  over-arching 
woods  from  craggy  brinks  into  dark,  deep  pools 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  But  these  last  mentioned 
are  in  regions  as  -yet  scarcely  known  even  to 
Queenslanders  of  the  older  settlements.  The 
mining  prospector  and  the  timber-getter  have  hewn 
paths  into  these  mountain  scrubs,  and  have  labo- 
riously won  there  gold  and  tin  and  cedar  logs. 
But  actual  settlement  has  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  not  encroached  on  these  solitudes.  They 
are  among  Queensland's  rich  reserves,   and  it  is 


eucalyptus  timber,  but  along  the  alluvial  banks 
of  the  rivers  and  on  the  rich  soil  which  in  multi- 
tudes of  places  clothes  the  flanks  of  the  coast  hills 
a  denser  vegetation  has  occurred,  and  a  forest  of 
stately  pines,  cedars,  and  other  handsome  trees 
rears  its  foliage  above  an  almost  impenetrable 
tangle  of  shrubs  and  creeping  or  climbing  plants. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  main  range  lie  vast 
tracts  of  country  differing  so  utterly  from  the 
coastal  regions  that  had  these  been  lands  popu- 
lated through  long  ages  by  human  beings  there 
would  probably  have  grown  up  different  races  on 
each.  There,  from  the  rims  of  the  Dividing  Range 
the  land  stretches  in  gentle  undulations  in  rolling 
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inspiring  to  imagine  what  the  century  will  there 
bring  forth. 

Two  Types  of  Country. 

We  have  thus,  on  the  east  of  the  Dividing 
Range,  from  the  southernmost  boundary  to  the 
northern  apex  of  Queensland  territory,  a  region 
of  irregularly  surfaced  country,  well  provided  with 
permanent  pools  in  the  channels  of  inconstant 
streams,  with  rainfall  ample  for  all  needs,  and  not 
too  irregular  in  its  occurrence.  The  tidal  lower 
reaches  of  numerous  rivers  enable  ocean-borne 
shipping  to  ascend  some  small  distances  into  the 
country.     The  land  itself  is  chiefly  open  forest  of 


downs,  in  prairies,  and  in  immense  plains,  inter- 
spersed with  masses  of  scrub,  and  constitutes  the 
eastern  segment  of  the  saucer-shaped  depression 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Australian  conti- 
nent. This  immense  region  is,  however,  divided 
between  two  principal  watersheds,  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating which,  in  places  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
mountain  range,  sweeps  with  an  undulating  cour.^e 
between  the  21st  and  22nd  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude from  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  to 
about  the  14.5th  degree  of  longitude,  where  it  joins 
at  a  right  angle  the  Main  Dividing  Range  already 
mentioned.  To  the  south  trend  the  waters— they 
cannot  be  said  to  flow,  save  in  times  of  flood  rains 
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^cf  \\-hioh  those  from  the  more  easterly  tracts 
find  their  -^\-ay  iuto  the  Darling  and  through  its 
channel  to  the  Murray,  disemboguing  at  Encounter 
Bay,  in  South  Australia,  ten  degrees  distant  from 
th"ii  commencement?. 

The  drainage  from  the  westernmost  por- 
tion of  the  Queensland  interior,  conveyed 
for  the  earlier  parts  of  its  course  iu 
well-defined  channels  or  creek  beds,  lower  down 
disseminates  itself  by  innumerable  depressions,  so 
flat  as  often  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable.  Evap- 
oration and  absorption  cause  the  water  to  disappe.u- 
in  ordinary  seasons,  while  in  times  of  flood  the 
torrents  rolling  from  the  north  overflow  from  chan- 
nel to  channel  and  inundate  thousands  of  miles  of 
country   on   and   beyond   the   boundary   of   South 


country,  they  are  all  inferior  or  poor.  Although, 
so  far  as  regards  the  southern  portions,  the  pro- 
vailing  character  of  the  geological  formation — 
permo-carboniferous — in  which  clay-slates  anl 
schists  and  shales  pi'edominate,  provides  but  a 
meagre  soil,  there  exist  abundance  of  places  where 
the  extrusion  of  igneous  rocks  have  interspersed 
areas  of  great  fertility.  Again,  around  the  heads 
of  the  principal  rivers  which  discharge  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  either  proximity  to  the  eruptive 
rocks  of  the  Dividing  Range  or  the  influence  of 
the  elevation,  or  both  combined,  have  wrought  an 
alteration  in  the  general  character  of  the  country. 
The  Brisbane  River,  indeed,  runs  its  whole  course 
through  forest  ridges,  as  do  the  Mary  and  the  Bur- 
n^^it.       But  the  Fitzroy    and  the  Burdekin,  whic.-i 
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Australia,  filling  the  beds  of  Lake  Eyre  and  others 
of  the  shallow  lacustrine  depressions  in  that  State, 
and  eventually  reaching  the  Great  Australian  Bight 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  through  Lake  Torrens  and 
Spencer's  Gulf. 

The  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the  separat- 
ing ridge  flow  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  bordered 
along  the  major  portion  of  their  course  by  treeless 
plains  and  downs  of  vast  extent  and  magnificent 
soil,  clothed,  like  the  foregoing,  with  grasses  of 
the  most  nourishing  character  for  stock. 

Varieties  of  Soil. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  eastern 

coastal  districts  are  more  broken  and  more  of  a 

forest   character   than   the    expanses    of   western 


both  head  from  the  Dividing  Range  where  it  is  far 
more  remote  from  the  coast  than  at  the  sources  of 
the  Brisbane  and  the  Burnett  (the  Mary  heads  in 
secondary  ranges) ,  alike  have  two  great  tributaries 
each,  the  one  branch  flowing  from  south  to  north, 
and  the  other  from  north  to  south,  both 
branches  in  each  instance  combining  to  form  the 
main  river  in  its  comparatively  short  easterly 
course  to  the  ocean.  On  the  head  tributaries  of 
these  rivers  the  country  approximates  in  every 
respect  to  the  best  and  richest  open  country  of  tho 
interior.  Bordering  the  watercourses,  or  separated 
from  them  by  narrow  strips  of  forest  flats,  and 
often  by  a  belt  of  Brigelow  scrub,  rise  open  downs 
of  rich  and  deep  black  soil,  carrying  magnificent 
herbage,  with  saltbush  at  the  edges  of  the  scrub 
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masses,  in  which  these  pastures  are,  as  it  were, 
framerl. 

These  tracts  are  not  only  of  admirable 
grazing  quality,  but  generally  of  most  entrancing- 
beauty.  It  was  when  he  passed  from  the  heads  of 
the  Warrego— itself  an  extreme  northerly  tributary 
of  the  Darling — to  the  south-western  head  country 
of  a  Fitzroy  affluent,  the  Nogoa,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell,  exploring  in  the  year  1845,  was  so  smitten 
and  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  promise  of  fer- 
tility of  the  prospects  which  disclosed  themselves, 
that  he  named  one  valley  the  Salvator,  and  another 
the  Claude,  in  recognition  of  the  reminiscences 
they  awoke  in  his  mind  of  landscapes  by  Salvator 
Rosa  and  Claude  Lorraine.  To  one  stretch  of  open 
country  on  the  Claude  he  gave  the  name  of  Man- 
tuan  Downs,  from  the  associations  it  aroused  with 
those  rich  plains  of  Lombardy  for  possession  of 
which  torrents  of  human  blood  have  flowed  since 
the  first  movements  towards  national  settlement  in 
Europe. 

A  Clean  Climate ! 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  asso- 
ciation between  Mantuan  Lombardy  and  the  Man- 
tuan  Downs  of  Queensland  is  not  sustained.     The 


historic  valleys  of  the  Mincio  and  of  the  Po  reek 
with  malaria.  The  exhalations  of  the  storyless 
vale  of  the  Nogoa  are  balsamic  and  wholesome. 
And  this  vale  is  but  a  type  of  all  other  similar  re- 
gions in  Queensland  as  regards  hygienic  condi- 
tions. From  the  wave-lashed  promontory  of  Point 
Danger,  which  marks  the  southern  limit  of  the 
colony,  along  1,800  miles  of  eastern  coast  to  the 
apex  of  Cape  York,  within  11  degrees  from  the 
equator,  thence  southerly  again  skirting  the  shores 
of  the  tepid  Carpentarian  seas,  inland  through  the 
sunless  jungles  of  the  east  coast  rivers,  stewing 
under  a  tropical  sun;  on  the  rolling  downs  and  on 
the  plains  but  little  above  ocean  level  of  the  far 
western  interior;  by  swamps  and  in  the  heart  of 
wide-extending  scrub,  it  is  still  the  same.  There 
lurk  and  linger  no  malignant  vapours  prejudicial 
to  health  of  man  or  of  the  domestic  animals. 

There  is,  in  short,  no  part  of  Queensland  and  no 
particularity  of  soil  or  situation  which  has  been 
found  lastingly  unwholesome  for  man  or  beast.  It 
is.  indeed,  true  that  the  earliest  settlers  in  various 
localities  have  not  escaped  scatheless.  The  first 
upturning  cf  the  soil,  and  more  especially  of  the 
mould  of  vegetable  debris  in  jungles,  appears  to 
liberate    some    miasmatic  influence.       There  used 
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in  the  early  days  of  settlement  on  the  Carpentarian 
littoral  to  be  a  prevalent  Gulf  fever;  the  pioneers 
who  invaded  the  jungles  of  the  northern  river 
banks  and,  levelling  the  trees,  broke  up  the  soil 
for  sugar-growing,  likewise  suffered  in  a  degree. 
At  Townsville,  for  some  years,  a  type  of  low  fever, 
similar  in  character  to  the  foregoing,  was  not  un- 
common. There  are  records  of  similar  conditions 
as  accompanying  the  first  settlement  of  places  as 
far  south  as  Moreton  Bay.  The  first  post  at  Red- 
cliff  Point  was  abandoned  ostensibly  on  account 
of  its  insalubrity.  The  place  is  to-day  an  es- 
teemed hf-alth  resort. 

The  site  of  Brisbane  itself  was  condemned 
almost  as  soon  as  peopled;  ir,  has  to- 
day a  lower  death  rate  than  either  Melbourne  or 
Sydney.  Ipswich,  at  the  tidal  head  of  the  Bris- 
bane waters,  had,  according  to  Dr.  Dersey,  writing 
in  1846,  "  on  our  first  settlement,  many  cases  of 
ague,  but  none  proved  fatal,  and  I  have  not  seen 
a  case  for  three  years."  The  rush  to  the  Palmer 
diggings,  via  Cooktown,  in  a  situation  between  the 
15th  and  Itith  parallel  of  S.  latitude,  was  accoui- 
panied  by  a  considerable  mortality,  attributed  to 
fever,  but  Cooktown  is  as  wholesome  a  town  to 
live  in  now  as  any  in  Australia,  and  no  ghost  of 
febrile  afiiiction  haunts  the  track  to  the  Palmer, 
where  miners  live  in  enjoyment  of  robust  health. 

As  for  the  irterior  countiy,  it  will  suffice  to  refer 
to  the  experience  of  the  successive  explorers  who 


led  parties  of  men.  and  drove  beasts  of  burden, 
over  plain  and  downs,  hill  and  vale,  by  scrub  and 
by  swamp,  or  boated  up  the  rivers.  Oxley,  Leicli- 
hardt,  Mitchell,  Burke  and  Wills,  McKinlay,  Lands- 
borough,  Dalrymple,  and  a  host  of  private  adven- 
turous run-seekers:  their  tale  is  uniform  as  re- 
gards the  wholesomeness  of  the  territory.  Con- 
sider the  conditions  under  which  many  of  the 
pioneer."?  lived,  as  regards  diet,  drink,  and  habita- 
tion, and  the  degree  m  which  they  were  exempt 
from  mortal  illnesses  is  really  almost  incredible. 
Still,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  pioneering 
work  involves  an  enhanced  mortality,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  bustling  and  generally  profitable 
career  of  first  exploiters  of  a  rich  territory  en- 
courages marriage  and  tends  to  rapid  increase  of 
population  by  births. 

A  Low  Death  Rate. 

Here,  by  way  of  illustration,  is  a  table 
from  the  last-issued  statistical  publication  of  the 
Queensland  Registrar-General : 

PROPORTIOX    OF    BIRTHS.    MARRIAGES,     AXD 

DliATHS  TO  THE  ^^lEAX  POPULATION  OF 

QUEEXSLAXD. 

Number  to  every 
Estimated  ^lean         1.000  of  the  Population. 
^  ear.  Population.        Births.     Marriages.    Deaths. 

1860  ..  20.788        ..     47.93     ..     10.78     ..     18.58 

1861  ..  31.211         ..     4.5..59     ..     10.^.5     ..     16.02 
];-;6-^                      39.72-''        ..     42.8}     ..     14.35     ..     20.00 
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Year. 


1S66 
1867 
1S68 
1S69 
1S70 
1871 
1S7? 
1S78 
1S74 
1S75 
1876 
1S77 
1S78 
1S79 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
l&SJ 
1885 
1SS6 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1S90 
1891 
1802 
1803 
1894 
1895 
1S96 
1897 
1S98 
1S99 
1900 


Estimated  ilean 

Population. 

5C.5o8 

07.s:^ 

80.920 

92;<Ki3 

98.025 
lor..638 
108.a()2 
112.732 
12u.3.^fi 
129.350 
140.122 
155.103 
175.402 
184.194 
]'r,.0!-)2 
2'i''.."07 
21-1. isj 
:!21.!)(i4 
221.011 
237.(i]l 
2'?7.365 
298.694 
.318.415 
332.510 
354.777 
377.201 
397.061 
414.717 
404.772 
415.813 
426.798 
4:^.727 
4.52.S52 
466.364 
47S.440 
492.602 
508.364" 
•502.8921- 
*Estimate( 


Xuniber  to  every 
1.000  of  the  population. 
^[aiTiaaes.    Death 


Birth 
41.62 
42.49 
43.65 
44.S> 
45.66 
43.03 
42.8;^ 
43.51 
43.25 
40.70 
40.82 
41.15 
38.89 
37.48 
.36.74 
35.77 
.36.74 
36.92 
37.10 
35.8') 
36.92 
35.75 
36.66 
39.01 
:i8.09 
37.77 
36.27 
.37.15 
36.35 
35.84 
33.73 
31.86 
32.85 
30.06 
20.92 
28.28 
27.31 

..      iCen 


14.51     . 

.     23.89 

14.01     . 

.     21.32 

13.27     . 

.     21.42 

11.60     . 

.     25  67 

9.54     . 

.     17.80 

8.32     . 

.     17.06 

8.31     . 

.     16.21 

7  7*^ 

.     14.59 

8;oG  ; 

.     14.83 

8.69     . 

.     14.97 

9.66     . 

.     16.116 

8.62     . 

.     18.01 

S.62     . 

.     23.80 

7.57     . 

.     18.82 

7.57     . 

.     17.29 

6.9S     . 

.     20.41 

7.40     . 

.     14.C7 

6.97     . 

.     13.50 

7.70 

.     15.02 

8..56     . 

.     17.99 

8.93     . 

.     18.82 

8.91     . 

.     22.97 

8.93     . 

.     19.58 

8.67     . 

.     17.29 

8.21 

.     14..56 

8.63     . 

.     14.66 

7.87     . 

.     15.44 

7.70     . 

.     13.59 

7.15     . 

.     12.77 

6.67     . 

.     12.66 

5.91     . 

.     13.34 

5.70     . 

.     12.08 

6.23     . 

.     11.38 

6.05     . 

.     12.10 

6.05     . 

.     11. .33 

6.03     . 

.     12.67 

6.78     . 

.     12.07 

— 

.     11.72 

Fr':ni  this  it  will  be  seen  that  stnce  the  fir.st 
stages  of  pioneering  have  been  passed,  the  death 
rato  has  fallen,  a  similar  declension  occurring, 
however,  also  with  regard  to  the  marriage  rate 
and  the  birth  rate.  Except  the  following,  rela- 
tive to  deaths  only,  I  have  not  at  hand  any  very 
recent  ccrcparative  statistics: 

DEATH  RATES,  1900. 

Per  1,000  of  :Mean  Population. 
'.HK^enshmd 
Now  South  Wales  (1899) 


n  .72 
11.82 
14.28 
12.12 
12.62 
li.Ol 
0.43 


Victoria    (1899) 

South  Australia   (1899) 

M'estern    Australia    . . 

Tasmania 

Xew  Zeakuid  . . 
P.ut  for  the  year  1896,  according  to  Mr.  Thornhill 
Weed(.'n,  the  statistician  of  the  Qtieensland  Regis- 
trar-G'ineral's  Department,  the  figures  stood  thus 
with  respect  to  Atistralasia  and  New  Zealand:  — 
I'er  1.000  of  the  Mean  Population. 


C'olony. 

Queensland 
Xew  South  Wales 
"N'ictoria     •. . 
*Sout]i   Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania   . . 
Xe^^   Zealand 


Birth 
Rate. 
30.06 
28.35 
27.-33 
28.46 
22.05 
28.16 
26.33 


]\Iarriage 

Death 

Rate. 

Rate. 

6.05 

12.10 

6.60 

12.:30 

6.48 

13.35 

6.20 

11.48 

8.77 

16.45 

5.89 

11.63 

6.85 


*Including  Xorthei'n  Territory. 
Since  the  annual  death  rate  of  England  averages 
abotU  22  per  1,000,  it  is  apparent  that — to  give  a 
new  application  to  one  of  Tom  Moore's  Anacreon- 


.Man  Bore  Running  3,000,00(X)  Gallons  a  Day. 
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In  the  Wheat  District— Six  Furrows,  Twelve  Horses. 


tic  verses — an  Englishman  would  fine  it  "  the 
best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  one's  days  "  to  emi- 
grate to  Queensland.  In  reality  the  death  rate  of 
European  colonists  in  this  State  is  lower  than 
figured  above.  Mr.  Weedon  remarks*: — "The 
mortality  of  Queensland  is  adversely  af- 
fected at  all  times  by  the  presence  of  Pacific 
Islanders  in  the  population,  who,  even  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  contribute  to  the  death-rate  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers."  1  am  net 
aware  that  particulars  such  as  these  have  been 
collated  since  Mr.  Weedon's  work  was  published. 
During  1896,  the  latest  year  dealt  with  by  tnat  gen- 
tleman, the  total  death-rate  of  Pacific  Islanders  in 
Queensland  was  36.55  per  1,000,  and  of  all  Asiatic 
and  Oceanic  persons  among  the  population  23.49 
per  1,000,  reducing  the  death  of  the  European 
settlers  to  11.59  per  1,000,  in  lieu  of  12.10,  the  total 
rate  for  all  inhabitants  of  the  colony. 

Varieties  of  Climate. 

11  must  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  there 
was  warrant  for  the  statement  by  Dr.  Ballow, 
made  while  Brisbane  was  a  penal  station,  in  its 
earliest  years,  that  the  place  was  quite  as  healthy 
an  Madeira.      The  temperatures  of  different  parts 

*"'  Queensland,  Past  and  Present,"  by  Thornbill  Wee- 
don, F.K.P.S.,  London.  Brisbane:  By  Authority,  Gov- 
ernment Printer,  1898. 


of  the  colony,  sometimes  alluded  to  as  distressing, 
are,  obviously,  not  injurious  to  health.  I  use 
the  plural  expressly,  because  it  would  be  absurd 
to  write  as  though  all  Queensland  experiences 
one  uniform  range  of  heat  and  cold.  Even  the 
wide  differences  of -latitude  and  the  alternation  of 
the  seasons  do  not  govern  the  varieties  of  climate. 
Differences  in  elevation  are  factors  quite  as  in- 
fluential. Thus,  Herberton,  situated  between  the 
17tb  and  18th  degree  of  S.  latitude,  nas  a  cooler 
climate  than  Brisbane,  which  lies  ten  degrees  fur- 
ther south.  Herberton  is  on  a  table-land,  Bris- 
bane but  a  few  score  feet  above  sea-level.  Hun- 
dreds of  similar  incongruities  could  be  adduced. 
It  will  sufiice,  however,  to  remark  that  the  summer 
heat  in  the  coastal  regions  generally  is  invariably 
modified  after  noon  by  the  upspringing  of  the 
sea  breeze,  v.'hich  makes  existence  not  only  toler- 
able, but  pleasant. 

In  the  western  and  north-western  interior, 
where  this  relief  does  not  penetrate,  how- 
ever, the  summer  heat  Is  great,  and,  dur- 
ing occasional  still  nights,  oppressive.  On 
exceptional  occasions,  in  some  places,  the  ther- 
mometer has  ranged  as  high  as  120  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, but  that  is  an  unusual  maximum.  The 
thermometer,  in  fact,  does  not  register  the  degree 
of  discomfort.  The  dry  heat  of  the  interior  affects 
one    in    a    sensibly    less    degree    than    the    moist 
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warmth  of  the  coastal  country.  To  quote  one 
testimony  amoug  many,  Mr.  A.  Weston  wrote:  "  I 
have  been  out  at  Charleville  during  Christmas. 
when  the  heat  was  116  degrees  in  the  shade,  and 
felt  it  no  more  than  100  degrees  in  Brisbane."  I 
can  personally  confirm  this  sort  of  experience.  My 
earliest  tasie  of  Queensland  life  was  participation 
in  forming  ri  station  on  a  head  of  the  Isaacs  River, 
about  100  miles  wesr  from  Mackay,  and,  although 
not  six  months  from  Scotland,  and  working  all 
day  in  the  sun,  the  summer  heat  did  not  distress 
ms,  while  winter  nights  congealed  water  left  in 
buckets  CO  a  superficial  flake  of  ice,  while  the 
grass,  of  a  morning,  was  as  white  as  I  hav»  seen 
it  in  Scotland.      That  was  in  1862. 

The  summer  shade  temperature  at  Brisbane  sel- 
dom ranges  above  95  degrees,  and  that  is  reached 
only  during  a  few  hours,  the  sea-breeze  bringing 
relief.  During  the  winter  months  the  climate  is 
delightful.  During  the  seventies,  Mr.  William 
Senior,  a  writer  of  pleasant  books  relating  "  to  the 
contemplative  man's  recreation,"  and  happily  in- 
fluenoed  by  the  spirit  of  Izaak  Walton,  was,  in  the 
seventies,  engaged  from  England  to  be  chief  of 
the  Parliamentary  reporting  staff  in  Brisbane,  and 
resided  several  years  here  before  returning  to  re- 
sume his  connection  wi£h  the  London  "  Daily 
News."  In  due  course  he  published  a  volume, 
em.bodying  his  impressions,  and  in  it  he  employed 
a  phrase  relating  to  the  Queensland  climate  which 
struck  me  as  so  felicitous  that  it  has  clung  to  my 
memory  ever  since.  In  winter,  Mr.  Senior  wrote. 
"  The  air  exhilarates  like  champagne."  During 
that  season  the  sea-breeze  ceases,  and  "  westerly 
weather "  prevails,  keen,  arid  sometimes  biting, 
with  generally  a  cloudless  sky,  a  genial  sunshine, 
and,  on  still  nights,  in  localities  lying  beyond 
the  qualifying  influence  of  the  ocean,  there  are 
frosts  more  or  less  sharp,  according  to  latitude  and 
elevation,  but  in  most  parts,  save  the  extreme 
north,  sufficient  to  convert  the  dew  into  hoary 
rime. 

Queensland  Rivers.      . 

A  word  or  two  as  to  navigable  rivers  in  Queens- 
land. These  might  almost  be  dealt  with  as  con- 
cisely as  the  snakes  of  Ireland,  in  the  celebrated 
chapter  under  that  heading,  of  which  the  contents 
were,  "  There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland."  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  freshwater  navigation  in  Queensland. 
The  lowest  reaches  of  some  of  the  rivers  suffice 
to  permit  access  to  vessels  of  burden  in  some  in- 
stances as  far  as  the  tide  ascends.  But  the 
ctarnels  almost  invariably  are  tortuous  and  ob- 
structed by  banks  of  silt,  etc.  Steamships  and 
other  vessels  ascend  the  Brisbane,  the  Mary,  the 
Burnett,  and  the  Fitzroy,  for  a  few  miles  from 
their  mouths.      These  are  on  the  east  coast.      Of 


the  rivers  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  Norman 
is  ascendable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  only, 
which  applies,  also,  to  the  Albert  River,  on  the 
bank  of  v/hich  Burketown  stands.  There  are 
other  saltwater  creeks — the  embouchures  of  minor 
streams,  along  the  coast,  which  small  craft  can 
enter — but  the  mass  of  territory  comprised  in  the 
State  of  Queensland  is  nowhere  penetrated  by 
truly  navigable  rivers.  In  some,  even  of  inferior 
water-courses,  there  are,  in  the  river  beds,  long 
and  fairly  wide  reaches  of  apparently  deep  fresh 
water.  In  which  vessels  of  great  size  could  float  and 
progress  for  a  mile  or  two;  and  during  flood- 
times  the  rivers  run  at  great  speed  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles,  with  sixty  or  more  feet  of  water, 
in  their  overflowed  beds.  But  when  that  is 
said,  all  is  said.  Perhaps,  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  methods  will  be  found  of  impound- 
ing the  flood-waters,  and  converting  chains  of  la- 
goons and  dry  channels  into  canals. 

The  Beginnings  of  a  Great  State. 

Such  is  the  territory  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  t^^e^tieth  century,' a  modest  half  mil- 
lion of  colonists  are  endeavouring  to  reclaim  from 
a  state  of  nature.  Only  about  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  process  of  genuine  colonisation 
v/as  commenced  by  a  mere  handful  of  free  settlers, 
who  replaced,  at  Brisbane,  the  convict  establish- 
ment, then  broken  up  and  withdrawn.  It  is  but 
forty-two  years  ago  since,  by  political  separa- 
tion from  New  South  Wales,  the  colonists  of 
Queensland  had  the  future  of  their  country  en- 
trusted to  their  own  care.  At  that  time  the  colony 
Vv'as  turned  to  little  use,  save  grazing.  Pastoral 
occupation  extended  from  the  southern  border 
northward,  so  far  as  to  include  the  BroadsouncJ 
country,  westward  to  the  tract  on  the  Maranoa,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Roma,  and 
had  overrun  the  basins  of  the  Brisbane,  the  Mary, 
the  Burnett,  and  of  the  Fitzroy,  including  the 
Dawson  Valley  and  the  Peak  Downs,  but  not  its 
northern  heads,  the  Isaacs  and  Suttor. 

Beyond  these  limits  all  was  unknown  wilderness, 
save  for  such  information  as  was  available  in  the 
published  journals  of  Leichhardt's  first  exploring 
journey,  and  «ome  hints  by  naval  visitors  to  the  lit- 
toral of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  where  Lieutenant 
Stokes  had  viewed  certain  "  Plains  of  Promise." 
Excepting  rouna  town  lots,  and  some  paddocks 
and  cultivated  fields  near  the  coast  settlements, 
and  the  horse-paddocks  at  squatters'  head-stations, 
there  was  not  ten  miles  of  stock-fences  in  the  ter- 
ritory. Brisbane,  the  capital,  was  a  village,  Ips- 
wich, Maryborough,  Toowoomba,  Warwick,  and 
Rockhampton  mere  hamlets.  There  were  but 
3,353  acres  of  land  under  crop,  out  of  the  668,000 
square  miles  of  territory.      The  crops  grown  were 
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maize,  occupying  nearly  lialf  the  tilled  area; 
wheat,  214  acres;  potatoes,  3o3  acres;  cotton,  14 
acres;  sugar-cane,  not  considered  deserving  of  sep- 
arate record,  but  probably  included  under  the  head 
of  "other  crops,"  1,25G  acres.  The  live-stock  com- 
prised 23,504  horses,  432,890  horned  cattle,  3,166,802 
sheep,  and  7,147  pigs.  Gold  to  the  extent  of  4,127 
07..,  and  copper  to  the  value  of  £50  were  exported, 
and  the  only  other  mineral  product  was  12,327  tons 
of  coal,  won  from  the  banks  of  the  Bremer  Creek, 
an  atlluent  of  the  Brisbane. 

The  output  of  wool  was  a  trifle  over 
four  million  pounds  weight;  of  tallow, 
640     tons.       The   Savings   Bank   depositors   num- 


who  boasted  that  he  landed  in  the  country  with- 
out a  penny  in  his  pocket  ten  years  ago,  and  look 
at  his  circumstances  now!  He  owed  five  thou- 
sand pounds!  At  the  commencement  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  colony  of  Queensland  has 
accumulated  an  indebtedness  amounting  to  about 
£35,000,000!  But  the  person  who  swag- 
gered about  his  liabilities  may  have  had 
just  cause  for  pride  in  the  evidence  they 
furnished  of  the  excellence  of  his  credit,  and,  iu- 
ferentially,  the  extent  of  his  assets;  so  Queensland, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  has  some- 
thing to  show  in  justification  of  the  amount  of  her 
borrowings.      In  the  first  place,  just  about  twenty 


A  Famous  Goldficld— Mt.  Morgan. 


bered  163,  and  had  £7,545  of  deposits.  The  revenue  of 
the  colony  was  £178,589,  its  expenditure  £161,503. 
There  was  not  a  mile  of  railway  nor  a  telegraph  lino 
in  the  colony.  The  main  trunk  roads  were  mere 
bush  tracks.  The  imports  were  valued  at  £742,023, 
the  exports  at  £523,477.  The  number  of  squat  [lug 
runs  wa?  1,300,  and  their  computed  area  a  fraction 
over  41  million  acres.  Public  indebtedness  there 
was  none,  save  a  liability  to  New  South  Wales, 
on  account  of  expenditure  prior  to  separation. 

Creating  the  Machinery  of  Civilisation. 

In  connection  with  the  last  item,  the  story  per- 
sists in  obtruding  itself  of  the  vaunting  individual 


millions  sterling  have  been  spent  in  making  rail- 
ways, and  the  balance,  fifteen  millions  or  so,  has 
been  invested  in  telegraphs,  in  deepening  and  im- 
proving river  channels  for  navigation.  In  jetties, 
wharves,  breakwaters,  and  other  harbour  works,  in 
bridges,  in  artesian  bores,  in  buildings  for  public 
uses,  in  roads  and  bridges,  and  in  immigration.  In 
addition  to  those  applications  of  loan  moneys,  how- 
ever, there  are  others  of  a  different  kind,  v/hicb 
place  the  burden  of  interest  and  repayment  of 
capital  sums  upon  co-operative  groups  of  people, 
organised  as  local  governing  bodies,  or  in  parti- 
cular industries  which  it  has  been  considered  good 
policy  to  prefer  for  financial  accommodation.  Thus, 
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for  oxpmple,  a  little  over  half  a  million  has  been 
advanced,  under  the  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Act, 
to  groups  cf  planters  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  central  mills  for  treating  their  cane,  and 
large  suras  have  been  devoted  to  the  re-purchase, 
for  re-distribution  among  agriculturists,  of  estates, 
the  freeholds  of  which  had  been  parted  with  by 
the  State  in  earlier  years. 

A  GDntrast  Qualified  by  Drought. 

Pastoral  occupation  now  extends  over  ths  whole 
of  Queensland,  even  to  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  so-called  waterless  west.  The  area  leased 
under  souattirg  tenures  had  expanded  from  11 
million  acres  to  232  million  acres  in  1S99,  altho  igh, 
owin.g  to  alterations  affecting  the  tenures  avail- 
able, the  number  of  "runs"  after  rising  in  ibSi 
to  9.542,  had  dwindled  again  to  2,393.  The  live- 
stock has  increased  to  45G,7SS  horses,  4,078,191 
horned  cattle,  10,339,185  sheep,  and  122, IS?  pigs. 
Thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  present  woe.  Queens- 
landers  enter  a  new  century  in  deep  tribulation, 
a.s  regards  the  pastoral  industry  of  the  western 
country.  The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been,  for  the  pascoralists  or  proprie- 
tors of  the  runs  fn  those  parts,  years  of  tremen- 
dous losses.  Drought  has  parched  the  soil,  and 
has  permitted  to  the  cropped  herbage  no  renewal, 
till  the  fear  has  arisen  lest  the  grasses,  not  having 
seeded  for  j^ears,  and  having  no  apparent  remains, 
save  withered  roots,  may  have  been  extirpated  al- 
together from  great  expanses  of  country  which,  in 
seasons  of  ordinary  rainfall,  rivalled,  if  they  did 
not  surpass,  in  richness  of  vegetation,  the  famous 
Darling  Downs.  The  ntimber  of  sheep  in  the 
State,  which  had,  in  1892,  reached  21,708,310,  had 
dwindled,  during  the  subsequent  years  of  instifFi- 
cient  raintail  in  the  interior,  to  15,226.479  in  1899, 
and  by  1900  still  lower,  as  above  stated;  and 
horned  cattle  from  over  7  millions  in  1894  to  ovev 
0  millions  in  1899,  and  less  than  4  millions  in  1900. 

The  voice  of  lamentation  was  heard  in  the  laua 
at  the  opening  of  the  century.  But  a  good  deal 
Oi  the  wailing  came  over  the  seas,  from  the  othsr 
side  of  the  world.  The  proportion  of  pastoral 
leaseholds  which  is  owned  by  foreign  investors, 
represented  in  Queensland  by  branch  banks  and 
other  financial  agencies,  is  not  specified  in  sta- 
tistical returns,  but  it  must  be  very  large.  Hence, 
the  losses  due  to  the  destruction  of  stock,  the 
diminution  of  the  wool-crop,  and  the  increase  of 
station  expenditure,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
trucking  away  of  sheep  to  other  districts,  and  by 
hiring  iabcur  to  cut  scrub  bushes  for  fodder,  have 
not  been  appreciably  shown  in  any  widespread 
ruin  of  resident  Queenslanders.  There  has  been 
no    such   extensive   toppling   over   of   commercial 


houses  and  local  financial  establishments  as  at- 
tended the  financial  crisis  of  1892,  and  as  I  have 
witnessed,  as  a  consequence  of  a  heavy  fall  in  the 
value  of  pastoral  products,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Queenslanl.  The  last  preceding  period  of  pro- 
longed drought  reduced  the  uumber  of  sheep  in 
Queensland  from  12h  millions  in  18S2  to  a  fraction 
less  than  9  millions  in  1885,  that  is  to  say,  26  per 
cent. 

Energy  of  Recovery. 
The  recuperative  potentialities  of  the  drought- 
ravaged  country,  after  the  former  period  of  afflic- 
tion, and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  flocks,  by 
natural  increase,  made  up  the  diminution,  is  shown 
by  the  figures  tabled  for  the  following  "  good  " 
years.  The  8,994,332  sheep  of  1835  increased  as 
follows: 

Year.       No.  of  8heep. 

188,")     ..       8.994.o32 

1S86     .  .       9.690.14.5 

1887     . .     12.927.158 
:  18SS     .  .     13.444.005 

1889     ..     14.47(1.095 

1.890     ..     lS.(Mi7.-'34 

1891  .  .     2().2S9.633 

1892  ..     21,708.310 

I  take  sheep  as  the  indicators,  iiorses  being 
scarcely  affected,  and  horned  cattle,  then,  only 
in  a  slight  degree.  The  increase  of  the  last- 
named,  moreover,  has  been  disturbed  by  a  trouble 
totalh^  dissociated  from  drought.  Ticks,  and 
consequent  affections,  ravaged  the  herds  during 
the  decade,  but  in  portions  of  the  colony  remote 
from  the  drought-stricken  areas.  And,  despite  o^ 
that  afhiction,  and  of  the  heavy  consumption  cf 
cattle  by  the  meat-preserving  and  chilling  works, 
there  has,  till  within  the  last  five  years,  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  herds.  Horned  cattle  had 
gene  up  to  as  many  as  7  million  head  in  1894,  and 
in  1889  still  numbered  5  millions — just  about  as 
many  as  there  were  ten  years  ago.  Observe:  432,890 
in  the  year  I860;  4,078,191  in  1900;  not  a  vety 
grievous  state  of  affairs. 

The  century  opens,  all  these  things  considered, 
under  cheerful  auspices,  in  the  department  of  pas- 
toral industry.  Prices  of  stock  and  of  their  pro- 
ducts have  risen  even  more  titan  their  numbers 
have  fallen.  While  the  lessees  of  the  interior 
stations  have  been  suffering,  and  still  suffer,  the 
squatters  of  the  coastal  districts  have  been  fiour- 
ishing  exceedingly,  and  as  there  is  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  resident  Queenslanders  among  the 
latter  than  among  the  former,  their  prosperity  and 
increasing  affluence  unquestionably  have  had  much 
to  do  with  sustaining  the  spirits  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  against  the  depress- 
ing infiueuces  of  the  losses  and  lamentations  of 
the  western  run-owners. 
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Undergfroond  Rivers. 


The  effects  cf  tlie  latest  drought  were  alleviated 
by  the  provision  which  had  been  made  to  snpple- 
mr-r.t  the  surface  waters  of  the  interior,  requiring 
frequent  accessions  to  compensate  for  their 
rapid  evaporation,  due  to  the  ardours  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  absorption  by  dry  winds. 
In  previous  droughts,  probably  more  stock  died 
from  thirst  than  from  starvation,  and  the  losses 
were  aggravated  by  the  countless  animals  which 
perished,  bogged  on  th6  miry  margins  of  water- 
holes  and  tanks.  Casting  around  for  some  de- 
vice by  which  the  inadequacy  and  unreliability  of 
surface  storage  of  water  might  be  compensated  for. 


of  the  tube,  but  sometimes  rising  only  within  reach 
of  pumping  appliances — water,  limpid  and  pot- 
able, of  temperatures  ranging  from  70  degrees  to 
196  degi'ees,  and  in  quantities  occasionally  enor- 
mous. As  much  as  4  million  gallons  each  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  discharged  from  a  few  sep- 
arate bores,  but  the  mean  of  the  discharge  is 
about  500,000  gallons  per  bore  per  diem.  The 
Government  put  down  a  number  of  bores,  but 
priv.^.te  enterprise  took  the  matter  in  hand  in 
earnest.  As  bores  were  multiplied,  and  facts  ac- 
cumulated. Science  collected  and  observed  and 
framed  theories. 

It    is    now     considered     that     the     major     por- 
tion    of     the     vast     expanse     of     rolling     downs 


A  Queensland  Apiary. 


the  conception  was  entertained  that,  by  deep  boring, 
an  artesian  flow,  derived  from  regions  more  fa- 
vouied  in  respect  of  rainfall,  might  be  tapped. 
The  facilities  for  boring  to  great  depth,  which 
Am.erican  ingenuity  had  provided  to  probe  the 
earth  in  search  of  the  rich  reward  of  mineral  oil, 
were  remembered,  and  put  to  the  test. 

Success  in  a  degree  which  must  have 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
e.'vperimenters  rewarded  the  enterprise.  At 
Tarious  deptiis,  ranging  from  180  to  4,i50  feet, 
and  averaging  about  1,900  feet,  f  satu- 
rated stratum  was  reached,  and  water  gushed 
up,  sometimes  spouting  many  feet  abovt  the  top 
3 


and  plain  country  which  occupies  the  Queenshiud 
western  interior,  inland  from  the  Dividing  Range, 
and  extends  into  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia,  marks  the  position  of  an  ancient  cre- 
taceous sea  which,  in  by-gone  ages,  connected 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  and  severed  the  present  continent  into  two. 
Under  this  extensive  region  lie  strata  of  porous 
sandstone,  abounding  in  crevices,  and  saturated 
with    water. 

Far-gathered  Waters. 
The     source     whence     this     liquid     abundance 
is    derived    has    been    the    theme    of    much    con- 
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jfccture  and  discus-sion.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  supply  can  only  be  attributed  to  some 
region  of  lofty  eminouces,  accumulating,  every 
winter,  stores  of  moisture,  and  locking  them  up  in 
the  form  of  snow  and  ice,  and  yielding  them  each 
summer  tc  the  wooing  of  the  sun.  to  be  partially 
absorl-ed  by  porous  strata  on  the  mountain-sides 
and  on  the  course  of  the  rills,  brooks,  and  rivu- 
lets which  coursed  towards  the  lower  country. 
The  Alps  of  New  Zealand,  the  equatorial  peaks  and 
ranges  of  Eastern  Africa,  even  the  Himalayas, 
have  been  designated  as  the  possible  accumulators 
and  disper^ers  of  the  waters  which  spurt  from  the 
tubes  of  artesian  wells  in  sun-baked  western 
Qi^eenslaud.  On  these  imaginings,  magnificent 
predictions  of  univ'ersal  irrigation  of  the  in- 
vitingly ope;:  country,  with  soil  ascertained  to 
be  rich  in  all  the  constituents  which  foster  the 
most  abundant  vegetation  of  western  Queensland, 
have  been  adventured.  Inexhaustible  supplies 
of  water,  spouting  freely  from  a  myriad  tubes,  in 
a  climate  of  most  genial  warmth,  and  upon  a  soil 
of  tmexcelied  fertility— what  more  could  be  re- 
quired to  convert  the  intericv  from  a  dangerous 
pasturage  into  a  country  of  dense  population,  en- 
gaged  in   agriculture   of   the   most   prolific   kind? 

But  the  officers  of  scientific  attainments  attached 
to  the  Geological  Department,  and  to  that  of  Water 
Supply,  have  "  let  down  the  pegs  that  make  that 
music." 

They  reject  emphatically  the  notions  which 
would  indicate  localities  so  remote  as  Africa.  Asia. 
and  even  New  Zealand,  as  the  sites  of  the  reser- 
voirs which  supply  the  cretaceous  strata  underly- 
ing the  central  parts  of  Australia.  It  w'ould  be 
vain,  they  intimate,  to  look  further  than  to  the 
Main  Dividing  Range  of  Queensland,  and  they 
warn  the  colonists  that  the  area  of  collection  and 
absorption  is  so  limited  that  it  would  be  not  only 
fooiish,  but  mi.schievous,  to  expect  that  the  under- 
ground waters  can  be  tapped  by  bores  without 
limit  of  number.  Every  bore-pipe  which 
is  Government  property  is  provided  with  valve 
and  stop-cock,  and  no  endeavour  is  spared  to  im- 
press upon  private  owners  the  propriety  of  imi- 
tating the  example  so  set. 

Golden  Dreams. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that,  although 
there  has  been  distinct  diminution  in  the  pris- 
tine flow  of  one  or  two  of  the  earlier  artesian  wells, 
nothing  has  yet  transpired  to  show  that  these 
reductions  have  been  due  to  general  catises,  and 
not  to  conditions  strictly  local.  On  the  whole, 
the  more  recent  bores,  which  are  being  added 
constantly  to  those  of  prior  existence-,  give  flows  of 
water  quite  as  bountiful  as  the  earlier  ones.      Per- 


haps science  has  not  yet  said  Its  last  word  on  the 
subject.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  recording 
that  now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
another  idea  concerning  this  Australian  hinter- 
land has  been  mooted,  suggesting  no  less  an  ac- 
CL,mplishment  than  to  bring  about  an  entire  change 
in  the  climate.  The  notion  is  that,  by  a  great 
canal,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  should  be  admitted 
from  two  directions — from  Spencer's  Gulf  on  the 
south  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the 
north — to  re-occupy  the  former  sea-bed  indicated 
by  the  depressions  where  the  brackish  lakes  of 
Eyre,  Torrens,  etc.,  mark  its  former  depths,  and 
thub  saturate  the  atmosphere  with  moisture  in 
those  regions  where  now  it  is  desiccated  to  a  de- 
gree most  detrimental  to  vegetation. 

Distribution  of  Rainfall. 

What  this  western  country  is  capable  of,  were 
adequate  moisture  in  season  but  available,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  facts  in  connection  with  wheat 
culture  in  Queensland.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
production  of  this  cereal  is  effected  on  the  prairie 
lands  lying  tc  the  westward  of  the  Dividing  Range. 
But  it  is  a  tract  where  that  range  sweeps  closest 
to  the  ocean  which  almost  monopolises  that  curii- 
vation.  The  Darling  Downs  had,  in  1900,  in  round 
numbers,  about  9,000  acres  under  tillage  for  wheat. 
In  all  the  rest  of  the  colony  there  were  only  about 
10,000  acres  additional,  and,  of  these,  a  little  more 
than  7.200  were  around  Yuelba  and  Roma,  thirty 
and  fifty  miles,  respectively,  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Darling  Downs  district,  but  on  coun- 
try of  sim'lar  character,  on  the  slope  of  the  Divid- 
ing Ranee,  where  it  has  taken  a  sharp  sweep  in- 
land from  east  to  west. 

The  Garden  of  Queensland. 

Qui<ensland  does  not  yet.  despite  the  fertility  of 
the  Darling  Downs,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Warwick,  one  farmer  is  able  to  boast  that  he 
has  cultivated  wheat  on  one  field  for  thirty  succes- 
sive years,  without  manuring  and  without  abate- 
ment of  yield,  supply  her  own  population  with  all 
thi;  flour  they  consume.  In  1900  the  total  wheat 
production  of  the  colony  was  1,194,000  bushels, 
while  the  importations  were  2,346,000  bushels,  in- 
cluding ficur,  calculated  as  ono  ton  of  flour  equal- 
ling fifiy  bushels  of  whe?.t.  rt  is,  I  am  convinced, 
no  extreme  assertion  that  the  Darling  Downs  alone 
cculd,  without  any  strain  on  its  natural  resources, 
make  up  :.his  shocking  deficiency,  and  that,  too. 
within  a  couple  of  years,  were  its  whole  area 
converted  from  grazing  to  arable  uses.  This  con- 
version is,  in  fact,  proceeding,  but  very  slowly.  Up 
to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  successive  adrai.iis- 
tratlons    in    Qtieeusland    were   consistently   legis- 
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latiiig  to  enable  persons  to  acquire  immense  es- 
tates on  the  Darling  Downs  in  fee  simple.  That 
was  not  what  the  laws  concocted,  professed  to  aim 
at.  But  that  is  Avhat  they  were  known  to  be 
efieeting.  The  present  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  when  in  office,  fought  a  down- 
right fight  against  the  wholesale  dummy- 
ing which  was  rampant.  I  wi-ite  of  whai 
I  have  personal  knowledge,  acquired  at  the  time. 
On  this  theme  "  I  could  a  tale  unfold."  But  these 
are  affairs  of  the  past.  Only  their  effects  now 
continue.  The  great  freeholds  on  the  Darling 
Downs  cannot  have  cost,  on  the  average,  more 
than  £1  per  acre  ail  round.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  the  grandest  black  soil  land,  free  from  trees, 
and  inviting  the  plough,  were  rated  as  "  flrst-class 
pastoral,"  and  parted  with  at  the  rate  of  ten  shil- 
lings per  acre,  payable  in  instalments.  Still 
larger  areas,  with  soil  just  as  good,  but  carrying 
some  forest  fringes,  were  sold  as  second-class  pas- 
toral, at  half  the  price.  Of  late  years  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities  have  been  repurchasing  con- 
siderable areas,  by  virtue  of  the  Agricultural 
Lands  Repurchase  Act  of  1894,  which  authorises  an 
annual  expenditure,  on  such  acquisition,  of 
£100,000,  and  the  redistribution  of  the  lands  in 
farms  of  limited  area,  subjeci;  to  resideniial  con- 
ditions, and  on  an  instalment  system,  which  dis- 
tributes the  payments  over  twenty  years.  The  prices 
range  from  £1  10s.  to  £5  per  acre,  and  are  calcu- 
lated simply  to  cover  the  cost  to  Government  of  the 
purchase,  with  interest  added,  and  the  estimated 
expense  of  administration.  The  estate  owners  are 
also  emulating  the  Government  in  the  process, 
large  areas  having  been,  by  them,  cut  up  into 
farms,  and  sold  on  instalment  terms,  while  the 
landlord  in  some  instances  gives  additional  at- 
tractiveness to  his  dealing  by  assisting  the  buyn- 
with  •'tock  for  a  beginning.  This  last  pxcommo- 
dation,  however,  is  more  generally  combined  with 
mere  leasing;  and  side  by  side  with  the  veoman 
freeholder  class,  which  the  State  is  found- 
ing, a  regular  tenantry  of  rich,  and  in  many  in- 
stances absentee,  landlords  is  being  Drought  into 
existence. 

Possibilities ! 
A  just  idea  of  the  comparatively  minute  degree 
in  which  the  arts  of  the  cultivator  have  supplanted 
the  primitive  pursuits  of  the  pastoralist  on  the 
Darling  Downs  may  be  obtained  by  reflecting  on 
the  following  facts:  "The  area  of  this  beautiful 
tableland."  says  Mr.  Essex  Evans,*  "  Is  computed 
to  be  slightly  over  4,000.000  acres  of  rich  black, 
red,  and  chocolate  soil,  ranging  from  4  to  60  feet 
deen,  and    in  some  localities    to  an  even  greater 

^•'  The  Garden  of  Queensland  (Dnrling  Downs)/'  com- 
piled .nd  editod  bv  T-^ssex  Evans    Toowoomba^Oi^^^^^ 
land.    J.  H.  Robertson  and  Co.  Ltd.    MDCCCXCIX. 


depth.     ...     In   1827   a   virgin   land,   in   1899   it 

contains    thirteen    towns    and    hamlets 

Nearly  2,000,000  of  sheep,  and  238,000  head  of  cattle 
graze  over  its  broad  pasture  lands;  whilst  some- 
thing like  130,000  acres  are  under  cultivation." 

Here,  then,  x<e  have  the  record  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century:  130,000  acres  out  of  four  mil- 
lions, of  rich  soil,  wonderfully  deep,  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  having  a  mean  maximum  of  83.8, 
and  a  mean  m-inimum  of  38.9  degrees,  with  an 
average  rainfall  of  about  thirty  inches,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  some  54,000  souls,  three  inconsiderable 
tov/ns,  and  a  dozen  hamlets.  Of  secondary  indus- 
tries, of  manufactures,  of  arts  practically  none; 
railways  sketchily  penetrating  the  district,  and  giv- 
ing access  to  and  from  the  seaboard.  Give 
ns  peace  in  the  coming  time,  and  what  a  transfor- 
mation should  here  be  wrought  in  the  century'. 

Since  writing  the  last  paragraphs,  I  have  made  a 
calculation  of  the  average  price  obtained  by  the 
State  for  Darling  Downs  lands  selected  under  the 
Alienation  Act  of  1868,  when  immense  areas  were 
secured.  I  find  it  comes  to  6s.  8d.  and  a  minute 
fraction  of  Id.  per  acre!  To-day  some  owners 
ask  £10,  £15,  and  more,  per  acre,  for  favourably 
situated  fields. 

The  Darling  Downs  district  constitutes,  in  fact, 
the  Garden  of  Queensland,  under  which  designa- 
tion a  very  elegant  and  instructive  little  book, 
descriptive  of  its  beauties  and  its  riches,  was  in 
1899  written  by  Mr.  Essex  Evans,  a  resident, 
the  poet  whose  ode  was  selected  in  connection 
with  the  celebrations  of  the  institution  of  the 
Australian  constit.ition. 

Another  Type  of  Settlement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of  the  districts 
of  East  and  West  Moreton,  that  is  to  say,  the  basins 
of  the  Brisbane  river  and  its  affluents,  of  the  Lo- 
gan, and  other  streams  dischargingintoMoretonBay, 
and  of  some  minor  watercourses  falling  into  the  Pa- 
cific further  south,  amounted  to  nearly  120,000  from 
which  number  I  have  excluded  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Brisbane  (62,980)  and  of  that  of  one  of 
its  suburbs,  Toowong  (7,750  souls),  which  is  sep- 
arately enumerated. 

In  these  coastal  districts  of  southernmost 
Queensland  the  land  is  less  uniform  in 
quality  than  that  of  the  downs  and  prairies 
of  the  west.  It  is  encumbered  by  almost 
unbroken  forests  of  eucalypti.  There  are  rich 
bottoms  of  debris,  but  these  lie  between  ridges, 
generally  of  light  and  shallow  soil.  The  banks 
and  flats  bordering  the  creeks  and  rivers  are,  in- 
deed, of  good  alluvium,  but  were  originally  cum- 
bered with  a  dense  vegetation,  in  which  the  More- 
ton  Bay  pine,  and  the  red  cedar — long  since 
felled — once  existed  in  fair  abundance.      Although, 
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when  the  pioneer  squatters  hrst  occupied  these 
tracts,  sheep  did  well  for  years,  it  has  been  found 
that,  ultimately,  they  did  not  prosper,  and  now  the 
stock  is  catile  almost  exclusively.  A  multitude 
of  settlers  combine  grazing  with  agriculture,  but 
the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  for  the  latter 
industry  to  supplant  the  former  pursuit,  and  among 
the  holders  of  modest  areas  dairying  has  made, 
and  continues  to  make,  great  advances,  since  the 
introduction  of  separators  and  the  establishment 
of  creampri-33  and  butter  factories  in  every  locality. 
In  the  southern  district,  east  of  the  main  range, 
over  170,000  acres  have  been  brought  under  cul- 
tivation, of  which  about  64,000  are  devoted  to 
maize,  over  7,000  to  English  and  2,500  to  sweet 
potatoes,  4,600  odd  to  pumpkins,  427  to  arrowroot, 
18,780  to  hay  of  all  kinds,  14,000  odd  to  green 
fodder,  over  800  to  vines,  1,600  to  bananas,  740  to 
pineapples,  1,441  to  orange  groves,  and  1,886  to 
other  orchards  and  gardens.  Wheat  is  grown  on 
only  763  acres,  barley  on  550  acres,  and  oats  for 
grain  on  but  52.  The  tract  under  notice  extends 
from  Point  Danger  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Queensland  to,  and  embracing,  the  very  broad 
basin  of  the  Burnett  River,  from  its  mouth,  near 
the  town  of  Bundaberg,  to  its  sources  in  the  Divid- 
ing and  minor  ranges,  and  comprises,  besides  the 
waters  falling  into  Moreton  Bay,  the  valley  of  the 
Mary.      Tnus  it  includes  som.e  of  the  most  notabki 


of  the  sugar-eant-  plantations  of  the  colony,  as 
the  mention  of  the  Mary  and  the  Burnett  Rivers 
indicates,  and  the  area  under  sugar-cane  is  no  less 
than  44,895  acres  during  1900,  which,  however,  is 
less  than  the  area  under  cane  in  1899  by  1,688 
acres. 

The  Tropical  Zone. 
Having  thus  approached  the  tropics,  it  be- 
comes proper  to  concentrate  attention  to  the 
products  belonging  to  these  warmer  east-coastal 
portions  of  Qucensiand,  more  especially  as  thi? 
cereals  and  vegetables  of  the  more  temperate  re- 
gions now  sink  in  importance.  Maize,  indeed, 
persists,  and  considerable  areas  are  appropriated 
to  its  culture.  But  the  sugar  industry  now  domi- 
nates all  others  there,  and  although  encouraging 
commencements  have  been  made  with  coffee,  and 
banana  fields  extend  over  more  than  4,000  acres,  it 
will  \)2  convenient  to  here  concentrate  attention 
?ipon  the  sugar-cane  plantations,  in  view  alike  of 
their  vastly  superior  extent,  and  of  the  acute  stage 
at  w'hich  the  long-standing  controversy  relative 
to    the    employment    of    coloured    labour    thereon. 

The  Sugar  Industry, 

The  total  area  of  lands  under  sugar-cane,  during 
19G0,  was  108,535  acres,  of  which  2,101  acres  were 
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for  plants:  33,783  acres  were  "  stand  over  "  or 
unproductive,  and  of  only  72,fi.51  acres  was  the 
cane  crushed  for  sugar.  From  the  last-mentioned, 
92,554  tons  of  sugar  were  manufactured.  The  Re- 
gistrar-General estimates  the  domestic  demand  in 
the  State  to  be  27,000  tons.  The  sugar  industry 
is.  in  brief,  the  third  in  order  of  importance  of 
all  the  industries  of  Queensland.  It  actually  dis- 
tributes the  largest  sum  of  any  industry  in  the 
State;  perhaps  a  larger  sum  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The 
capital  invested  in  it  (including  £650,000  of  public 
money)  cannot  be  much  less  than  £9,000.000. 
Queensland  realises  from  £1,250,000  to  £1,300,000 
from  its  sugar-fields.  This  single  industry  is  the 
chief  factor  which  has  created,  and  which  sus- 
tains, the  great  fleet  of  steamers  plying  betwixt 
Queensland  and  the  other  Australian  States.  Some 
22.500  persons  are  employed  by  it,  or  dependent 
upon  it.  And  the  industry  is  only  at  its  dawn.  It 
ha?  almost  limitless  possibilities  before  it.  No 
wondor  that  an  industry  which  has  already  at- 
tained such  a  scale,  and  which  has  such  possibili- 
ties, is  guarded  with  jealous  care! 

To  work  up  the  cane  there  are,  in  the 
S'.ate,  seven  mills  for  crushing  only,  fiftj-- 
eight      which      produce      raw      sugar,      and     two 


refineries.  Amongst  the  sugar  mills  are 
twciive  which  exist  by  virtue  of  the  Sugar  Works 
Guarantee  Act,  fostered  by  loans  advanced  by 
Government,  such  advances  being  limited  by  the 
(aw  to  an  aggregate  total  of  £500,000;  anda&£497,245 
have  already  been  so  advanced,  an  amending  Act 
was  last  session  passed  to  extend  the  amount. 

It  would  occupy  far  more  space  than  is  allotted  to 
the  whole  of  this  article  to  give,  with  any  approach 
to  fulness,  even  a  summary  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments adduced  in  connection  with  the  employ- 
mc-iit  of  coloured  labour  on  the  sugar  industry  of 
Queensland.  I  can  proffer,  therefore,  no  more 
t'aan  an  extremely  condensed  summary  of  the  most 
prominent.  It  unluckily  happens,  also,  that  the 
latest  statistics,  including  th^  detailed  tables  de- 
rived from  the  census  of  April  last,  are,  on  the 
eve  of  publication,  unavailable  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  likely  to  be  issued  actually  before  this 
paper  is  in  type. 

The  Kanaka  Question. 

Tne  number  of  Pacific  Islanders,  Chinese,  and 
other  Asiatics  in  the  colony  at  the  time  when  each 
of  the  pi-eceding  censuses  was  taken  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Census 
Year. 


PAllKIC  ISLASDKRS. 

I»roponion 


No. 


10  Total 


CIllNKSE.  OTIIKR  .VSlATiCS. 

Froiionioii  Proportion 

Ko.  to  Total  No.       to  Total 

Population.  Population. 

o3S  ..     1.79     ..  —     ..      — 

628  ..     1.02     ..  —     ..      — 

2.629  ..     2.73     ..  —     ..      — 

3;305  ..     2.75     ..  —     ..      — 


Population. 

1S61  —     ..  —  . 

1864  -       ..  -  . 

1SC8  1.54?  ..  1.54  . 

1S71  2,3;^  ..  1.95  . 

1876  5.10s  ..  2.95  ..  10.402  ..     6.00     ..     —     ..      — 

1881  6,348  ..  2.97  ..  11.229  ..     5.26     ..     246  . .     0.12 

1S«6  10.037  . .  3.11  . .  10,463  . .     3.24     . .  1,205  . .     0.37 

1891  9.243..  2.35  ..     S.522  . .     2.16     ..1.3o7..     0.35 

1809  o,826  ..  1.72  ..  10,076  ..     1.96     ..     —     ..         - 

The  figures  for  1899  are  the  Registrar-Geuerars 
estimate.  For  that  year  the  Japanese  and  Javan- 
ese are  separately  enumerated:  Japanese,  3,063, 
being  0.60  per  cent,  of  population;  Javanese,  298, 
equal  to  0.06  per  cent.;  and  other  Asiatics,  2,357, 
equal  to  0.46  per  cent.  Thus  an  apparent  decrease 
in  the  actual  numbets  of  Pacific  Islanders  is  shown. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  year  189S.  there  was 
an  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  of  these  Kan- 
akas amounting  to  451  persons,  and  in  1899  of  569. 

The  chief  arguments  of  the  pro-Kanaka  people 
are  that  in  semi-tropical  and  tropical  Queensland 
Europeans  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  exe- 
cuting some  of  the  field-work  on  the  plantations; 
that  they  would  not,  even  if  they  could;  that  they 
are  intractable,  and  apt  to  strike  at  the  most  criti- 
cal stages  of  the  cane-harvesting;  that  the  ind;.'s- 
iry,  kept  in  existence  by  Kanaka  field-labour,  fur- 
nishes employment  on  contingent  occupations,  a: 
full  white  man's  wages,  to  some  8,000  Europeans, 
representing,  with  those  dependent  upon  them, 
over  20,000  souls;  and,  finally,  that  even  if  they 
could  and  would  execute  the  field-work,  the  rate 
of  wages  they  demand  could  not  be  paid  without 
extinguishing  the  planters'  profits,  and  even  shift- 
ing the  balance  to  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger,  and 
so  destroying  the  whole  industry. 

The  anti-Kanaka  people  assen  that  Euro- 
peans could  execute  the  work;  that  they  would 
undertake  it  if  wages  at  the  rates  current  for  other 
hard  manual  labour,  such  as  mining,  were  forth- 
coming, and  that,  as  to  profit,  if  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Sugar  Mills  Guarantee  Act  were 
extended  to  apply  to  refineries,  the  balance  in 
fiivour  of  planters,  disturbed  by  the  increased  wage 
rates,  wo^ild  be  fully  restored  by  the  elim.ination 
of  monopolists,  such  as  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  to  whose  huge  profit 
they  point  as  extorted  from  the  products  of 
the  planters.  Somewhat  inconsistently,  it  is  some- 
iime»  urged  that  the  Kanakas  themselves  suffer 
from  the  strain  of  labour  under  tropical 
conditions,  and  this  contention  is  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  the  tables  of  mortality. 
I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  lay  my  hand  upon  a 
tabulated  or  other  statement  showinr^  the  aver- 
agf-s  over  a  series  of  years,  but  from  Mr.  Weedon';? 
book,  already  referred  to,  I  extract  the  following. 


baring  reference  to  this  subject:  "  The  mortality 
of  Queensland  is  adversely  affected  at  all  times 
by  the  presence  of  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  popu- 
lation, who,  even  under  present  conditions,  con- 
tribute to  the  death  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  number.  In  the  early  days  of  tlieir  em- 
ployment in  the  colony,  however,  the  ratio  of  their 
mortality  was  excessive  in  the  extreme,  and  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  death  rate."  In  the  year 
when  the  foregoing  was  penned,  the  death  rate  of 
the  European  colonists  was  11.59  per  1,000;  of 
Pacific  Islanders,  36.55  per  1,000.  In  the  Registrar- 
General's  annual  report  on  vital  statistics  for  1899. 
again,  the  following  remarks  appear:  "Whilst  the 
coloured  aliens  adversely  affect  the  birth-rate  of 
the  colony  by  the  paucity  of  the  number  of  their 
birius,  the  same  result  with  respect  to  deaths  fol- 
lows from  their  contribution  thereto  being  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  number."  During  that 
year,  again,  the  Pacific  Islanders  had  a  death-rate 
of  39.75  per  1,000,  whilst  the  European  colonists 
died  at  the  rate  of  only  11.30. 

Without  further  entering  into  details,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  reason  on  the  economic  side  of  the 
question  appears  to  lie  with  the  advocates  of  the 
eiaployment  of  Kanakas.  On  the  ethical  aspects 
of  the  matter  the  question  is  m.ore  doubtful.  Per- 
haps in  the  last  analysis  the  qtiestion  is  one  of 
dearer  or  cheaper  labour.  The  real  offence  of  the 
Kanaka  is  the  fact  that  he  works  for  less — though 
not  for  so  very  much  less — than  the  white  man. 
In  any  case  the  whole  question  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  tropical  Australia  is  involved  in  this 
question.  It  is  not  to  be  settled  off-hand  by  a 
picturesque  phrase  like  "White  Australia,"  or  by 
a  mere  whiff  of  sentiment. 

Manufacturing  Industries* 

Among  the  contingent  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  colonists  by  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  sugar  industry,  not  the  least  is  the  ectivity 
which  it  has  largely  contributed  to  create  in  the 
engineering  ti'ades.  The  supply  of  machinery  for 
sugp.r  mills  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  such  establishments,  which  are  more 
numerous  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  community  of  such  recent  de- 
velopment. It  would  be  misleading,  however, 
to  merely  quote  the  official  figures  enumerating 
such  establishments,  to  illustrate  the  degree  in 
which  they  arc  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry. 
The  returns  do  not  discriminate  between  large  fac- 
tories and  little  workshops,  and,  moreover,  the  sup- 
port of  all  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Thus,  nearly  all  the  locomotive  engines  running 
on  the  Government  railways  are  turned  out  by 
local  factories.  The  mining  industry  also  pro- 
vides a  large  proportion  of  work  for  them.    There 
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are  seventeen  worksliops  classified  as  engineering. 
and  forty- two  as  ironworks  and  foundries,  and  the 
sources  whence  they  derive  their  chief  sunpori 
may  be  at  least  conjectured,  except  in  the  case  of 
metropolitan  establishments,  by  their  situation. 
Thus,  the  extensive  works  at  Bundaberg  obviously 
minister  to  the  sugar  industry.  The  same  applies 
to  the  Mackay  works,  while  those  at  Gympie  and 
Charters  Towers  live  by  the  mines. 

Of  what  may  be  termed  natural  industries,  deal- 
ing with  raw  materials  of  pastoral  products,  such 
as  boiling-down,  bone-manure,  tanneries,  fell- 
mongeries,  wool-scouring,  and  meat-preserving, 
there  were,  in  1899.  119,  emplojdng  5,494  hands. 
Metal  and  machinery  works  numbered  330,  with 
'3,862  employes.  Carriages  and  vehic'.es  were 
turned  out  in  91  shops  by  670  v/orkmen.  Boot- 
making  and  clothing  occupied  3,795  hands  in  SI 
establishments;  24  breweries  employed  436  people. 
To  summ?.rise,  28,883  persons  earned  their  livings 
in  manufacturing  avocations.  In  default  of  the 
•details  from  the  census  of  April  last,  those  of  the 
preceding  enumeration  of  the  people  may  be 
adopted  as  furnishing  the  best  available  guide  to 
the  proportions  in  which  the  population  engage  in 
different  pursuits.  Those  figures  allot  to  what 
are  known  as  "  professional  "  avocations  2.6  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population;  to  domestic,  5.2 
per  cent,;  to  commercial,  7.9  per  cent.;  to  indus- 
trial, 11.9  per  cent.;  to  agriculture  and  mining, 
etc.,  17.1  per  cent.;  indefinite,  0.6  per  cent.;  and 
dependent;   54.7  per  cent. 

A  Land  of  Treasure. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Queensland  is  derived 
■jrom  so  many  different  metals  and  substances,  it 
lies  distributed  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  country, 
and  presents  itself  under  conditions  so  varied,  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  compress  an  intelli- 
gible account  of  it  into  any  short  terms.  It  may 
be  premised  that  every  one  of  the  principal  metals 
put  to  use  by  mankind,  and  most  of  the  other 
useful  minerals,  have  been  found  in  some  quantity 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  Even  the 
precious  gems  have  been  unearthed,  although,  as 
regards  some  of  the  most  valuable,  only  minute 
crystals  have  been  secured. 

It  is  possible  to  clear  ihe  v,-ay  towards 
an  understanding  of  the  localities  where 
minerals  are  chiefly  located  by  disposing, 
in  a  single  paragraph,  of  those  central 
rolling  downs  and  deep-soil  plains  which,  as  al- 
ready fully  described,  occup.^  the  interior  sourh 
of  the  country,  dipping  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and  west  cf  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  Within 
that  very  extensive  area  no  deposits  of  metallic 
minerals  have  yet  been  found,  except  at  the  ex- 
treme ?ieads  of  the  Condamine,   in    the  Warwick 


division  of  the  Darling  Downs,  where  gold  in  allu- 
vial and  reefs  exists  in  somewhat  scanty  deposits, 
and  a  rich  silver  mine  is  worked  ou  a  branch  of 
the  Dumarcsque  River,  which  falls  into  the  Bar- 
won.  On  the  true  rolling  downs  country  of 
the  interior,  however,  by  way  of  partial  com- 
pensation, among  some  of  the  low  ranges  of  hills, 
at  intervals  of  hundreds  of  miles,  in  a  disconnected 
series  running  north  and  south,  opals  of  super- 
lative excellence  have  been  unearthed,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  extracted.  The  extent  of  the  story.^ 
of  these  jewels  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  not 
considered  that  more  than  the  merest  beginning 
hab  been  made  in  their  exploitation. 

These  interior  regions  being  thus  eliminated, 
all  the  rest  of  the  territory  may  be  described  as 
stored  with  metallic  deposits  of  the  most  varied 
description,  and  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities. There  are  no  less  than  69  proclaimed  gold 
fields  in  Queensland,  which  are  supplemented,  and, 
in  some  instances,  overlapped  by  proclaimed  min- 
eral fields  to  the  number  of  sixteen.  From  the 
first  discovery  of  the  metal  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  14,837,049  ounces  of  gold 
has  been  produced  from  alluvial  and  from  rock  in 
Queensland,  the  value  of  the  metal  amounting  to 
£50,101,486,  while  the  value  of  minerals  other  than 
gold  has  been  £10,179,500.  The  area  comprised 
within  the  tracts  officially  proclaimed  as  auriferous 
is  19,305,650  acres,  and  of  the  mineral  fields  no 
less  than  33,828,722  acres.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  extent,  not  readily  ascertainable,  to 
which  proclaimed  m-ineral  fields  overlap  proclaimed 
gold  fields.  If  that  be  overlooked,  however,  the 
svim  of  the  two  areas  exceeds  by  about  four  million 
acres  the  total  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  River  of  Gold. 

The  new  century  opens  under  auspices  of 
the  most  encouraging  nature.  Thus,  the 
crown  of  gold  has  been  taken  from  the 
brows  of  that  king  of  mines,  Mount  Mor- 
gan, yet  it  continues  to  distribute  treasure  with 
little  abatement  of  its  pristine  regal  munificence, 
and  with  no  indications  of  future  faltering.  The 
principal  gold  fields,  commencing  with  Gympie  in 
the  south,  and  extending  to  Croydon  on  Carpen- 
tarian  waters,  have,  during  the  closing  years  of 
last  century,  produced  metal  in  quantities  exceed- 
ing their  average  annual  output  of  over  twenty 
years.  This  applies  to  Gympie,  to  Ravenswood, 
to  Charters  Towers,  to  the  immense  tract  included 
in  the  group  known  as  the  Gilbert- Woolgar-Ether- 
idge,  and  extending  over  10,000  square  miles  of 
territory— an  area  exceeding  by  a  fourth  that  of 
V/ales.       Thus,  the  production  of  Gympie  during 
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1900  was  91,000  oz.  of  gold:  its  average  for  the 
years  from  1S7S  forward  has  been  about  80,000  oz., 
and  its  greatest  production  during  that  period 
115,590  oz.  in  1SS9.  Ravenswood,  again,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  produced 
.'^3.275  oz..  the  greatest  output  since  1877;  Its  aver- 
age since  then  having  been  but  14,G70oz.  per  annum. 
In  1898  and  1899  Charters  Towers  yielded  457,850 
and  454.679  oz.  respectively,  as  against  au  average 
for  the  preceding  twenty  years  of  167,288  oz. 
Croydon,  again,  a  field  of  later  discovery,  in  1899 
maintained  its  average  since  first  operations  of 
62,870  cz.  per  annum,  by  a  yield  of  63,213,  derived 
in  great  part  from  fresh  discoveries  of  rich  stone 
in  a  long  line  of  reef,  which  had,  after  ouperflcial 
workings  years  ago,  lain  neglected  and  practically 
abandoned.  Such  has  been,  also,  the  condition, 
not  merely  of  particular  lines  of  reef,  but  of  entire 
ana  extensive  gold  fields,  once  rich  yielders  of 
alluvial  gold,  and  profitably  worked  for  reef  gold 
down  to  limited  depths. 

New  Fields  and  Old. 

At  this  beginning  of  a  new  century,  some  of  the 
most  famous   in  the   past   have   begun   to   attract 
fresh  attention.       The  Hodgkinson  and   the   Pal- 
mer are  in  this  category.      That  eminent  authority, 
Dr.  Jack,  for  years,  until  lately,  the  Geologist  to 
The  Queensland  Government,  repeatedly  and  ener- 
getically protested,  in  various  reports  made  pub- 
lic at  the  time  when  presented,  against  the  neglect 
of  the  reefs  on  these  fields.        What  he  dwelt  on, 
with  reference  to  them,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
a  number  of  less  extensive  auriferous  areas.     The 
early   miner,   with   very   meagre   means,    and    the 
r.iost  primitive    appliances,  broke  into  such  quartz 
reefs  outcropping  the  surface    as  showed  payable 
quantities   of  gold,   worked   them   profitably   to    a 
c?rtaiv.  depth,  about  100  feet  or  so,  where  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  ore,  and  also  an  influx  of 
water,   are   ordinarily  met  with.       At   that   stage 
the  baser  metals  associated    with    gold    had    not 
been  eliminated  by  atmospheric  influences,  and  de- 
fied   extraction    by    simple    battery    amalgamation 
treatment,  Avhile  the  haulage  of  water  and  of  stone 
from    Increasing    depths    exceeded    the    power    of 
primitive  appliances,  generally  either  man-worked 
windlasses  or  horse-drawn  "  whips,"  to  cope  with 
Hence,   abandonment  of  auriferous  reefs  unnum- 
bered   all  over  the  Queensland  goldfields,  and  (>:' 
the    north    especially.       But    the    introduction    of 
more  modern  appliances  into  mining  engineering, 
the  discovery  of  the  cyaniding  process,    and    the 
gradual  improvement  and  cheapening  of  means  of 
approach  and  conveyance  to  the  fields,  are  work- 
ing sensible  changes.      Already  capital  from  out- 
side has  commenced  to  possess  itself  of  some  of 


those  among  mines  so  abandoned,  which  have  made- 
notable  records  or  traditions  of  pristine  richne.s> 
of  yield. 

Other  Forms  of  Mineral  Wealth. 

Nor  is  it  in  stores  still  unt?.pped,  yc-t  invitiii'^^, 
of  gold,  that  Queensland  enters  upon  a  new  century. 
In  districts  the  most  widely  separated,  outcrop- 
pings  of  auriferous  lodes,  of  reefs  of  tin-stone 
and  of  silver-lead,  obtrude.  The  Walsh  and 
Tinaroo  district  is  studded  with  such  indications, 
and  already  bustling  with  successful  exploitation 
of  some.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Croydon  aurifer- 
ous area  another  tract  of  tin  lodes  presents  it- 
self, and  remains  practically  untouched. 

Bismuth,  wolfram,  molybdenum  exist  in  masses 
or  in  pockets,  recent  discoveries,  the  real  extent 
to  which  they  may  be  expanded  being  yet  matter 
for  conjecture.  In  the  very  corner  of  the  State 
most  remote  from  the  populous  centres  of  the 
south-eastern  seaboard,  away  in  the  far  north- 
west, inland  from  Burketov/n,  lodes,  apparently  cf 
great  richness,  of  silver-lead  (galena),  are  being 
opened,  and  even  a  railway  to  establish  easy  com- 
munication with  the  port  is  in  projection.  In  the 
Cloncurry  district,  an  inland  tract  On  Carpentarian 
waters,  deposits  of  copper,  known  for  thirty-four 
years,  and  steadily  believed  during  all  that  time 
to  be  among  the  richest  and  most  extensive  in 
the  world,  lie  almost  unworked,  lack  cf  fuel  suit- 
able for  smelting  on  the  spot,  amd  excessive  cost 
of  conveyance  of  crude  ores  having  been  prohibi- 
tive of  operations.  Here,  too,  a  railway  to  be 
constructed  by  private  enterprise  is  contemplated. _ 
In  fine,  huge  as  have  been,  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged, the  mineral  outputs  from  the  soil  and  rocks, 
the  prospects  at  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, indicate  that  what  has  been  exploited  is 
but  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  wealth  which  in- 
vites immediate  industry. 

Coal. 

The  coal-measures  of  Queensland  underlie  a 
truly  prodigious  extent  of  this  territory,  and  have, 
as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  those  exposed  by  the 
channels  of  the  Brisbane,  and  its  affluent  the 
Bremer,  and  known  as  the  Ipswich  beds,  and  of 
those  disclosed  by  the  Burrum,  a  minor  river  open- 
ing into  Hervey  s  Bay,  north  of  Maryborough, 
scarcely  been  touched.  These  are  somewhat  toO' 
friable  for  export,  but  excellent  for  most  local 
uses.  They  are  excelled  in  quality,  however,  by 
other  deposits,  at  Callede  Creek,  inland  from  Glaci- 
stone,  for  instance,  where  a  seam  no  less  than 
thirty  feet  thick,  without  a  band,  has  been  pene- 
trated; in  the  basins  of  the  Dawson  and  the 
Mackenzie,  where  anthracite  coal  is  Icnowii  to  exist 
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under  a  most  extensive  range  of  country,  and  at 
the  Stjx  River,  in  Broadsound,  where  most  excel- 
lent steaming  coal  has  been  found,  but  is  in  a 
situation,  at  present,  not  convenient  for  transit  co 
rail  or  water  carriage.  A  considerable  extent  of 
the  Darling  Downs  overlies  beds  of  excellent  coal. 
There  is  coal  near  Clermont,  on  the  Peak  Downs. 
Under  the  northern  heads  of  the  Fitzroy,  and  a 
southern  branch  of  the  Burdekin,  there  is  coal, 
and  as  far  north  as  Cooktown,  some  distance  in- 
land, coal  has  been  found.  Again,  thin  seams 
have  been  met  with  so  far  into  the  interior  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Winton.  In  short,  if  coal  con- 
tinue to  be  the  main  calorific  service  of  the  motive 


19C0.  Only  during  one  twelve-mouth  have  the 
net  earnings  of  these  railways  met  the  interest 
charges  on  the  capital  invested  in  them.  Thus, 
their  cost  to  the  colony  has  been  swelled  by 
annual  drafts  upon  the  general  revenue  to  make^ 
good  the  deficiencies.  During  the  closing  year  of 
the  past  century  the  amount  so  charged  against 
the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  State  was  £276,422, 
Against  this  must  be  set  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
the  country  by  the  facilitation  of  communication, 
and  the  increment  of  value  to  the  land  in  the 
districts  a^id  localities  traversed  by  the  lines. 
These  railways  are  officially  grouped  as 
southern,      central,     and     northern.      Within    the 


Underground  on  the  Gympie  Goldfield. 


power  employed  for  industrial  uses,  Queensland 
enters  upon  the  century  with  confidence  in  that 
respect.  The  actual  output  during  1900  was  497..132 
tons,  valued  at  £173,705. 

A  Great  Railway  System. 

Q'leensland  begins  the  new  cenrury  provided 
with  a  little  over  2,800  miles  of  railways,  con- 
structed on  a  gauge  of  three  feet  six  inches,  and 
equipped  with  rolling  stock,  which,  from  first  to 
last,  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  rather  more 
than  two  millions  sterling.  The  railways  them- 
selves have  involved  a  capital  expenditaie  of 
£17.304,689  of  borrowed   moneys    up  to  June   30, 


first  series  are  comprised  all  lines  start- 
ing from  Brisbane,  through  the  coastal  settle- 
ments adjacent  to  which  city  quite  a  network  of 
lines  have  been  constructed.  One,  striking  south, 
proceeds  to  Southport,  a  lovely  seaside  resort,  and 
Nerang,  not  far  from  the  border  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  in  process  of  being  extended  thithjr, 
to  connect  with  the  detached  length  of  railway  in 
that  colony  which  runs  from  Lismore,  on  the 
Richmond  river,  to  Murwillumbah  on  the  Tweed. 
A  main  trunk  line  is  carried,  from  Brisbane,  west- 
ward through  the  town  of  Ipswich,  where  two 
branches  diverge  north  and  south  respectively. 
Thence  the  lire  ascends  the  Main  Dividing  Range^ 
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gaining  the  iuterior  plateau  of  the  colony,  on  the 
Darling  Dmvns.  at  Toowoomba,  a  few  miles  be- 
yond which  it  again  forks,  one  line  pointing  south, 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Warwick  and  Stan- 
thorpe,  and  joining,  at  Wallangarra.  the  main 
northern  railway  of  New  South  Wales,  by  which 
uninterrupted  communication  is  available  with  the 
railways  of  that  colony,  of  Victoria,  and  of  South 
Australia.  The  other  line  continues  the  original 
wes:erly  course  over  the  undulating  downs  and 
plains  of  the  interior,  through  Walby  and  Roma, 
to  Charleville.  where  it  turns  south,  and  termin- 
ates at  Cunuamulla,  heading  directly  towards 
Bourke,  on  the  Darling  River,  the  terminus  of  one 
of  the  New  South  Wales  lines  connected  with  Syd- 
ney. Only  about  lOO  miles  of  gap  separate  Cun- 
naraulla  from  Bourke,  and  under  Federal  condi- 
tions the  competition  for  district  traffic  which  has 
tended  to  keep  that  gap  open  will  probably  disap- 
pear. 

From  Brisbane,  again,  a  line  makes  northerly, 
through  Gympie,  Maryborough,  and  Bunclaberg, 
to  Gladstone,  throwing  off  three  short 
lAanches  in  its  course,  to  inland  settle- 
ments. Rockhampton  is  the  point  whence  the  cen- 
tral railway  starts  for  the  west.  At  Emerald,  156 
miles  to  the  west,  two  branches  diverge,  one 
north  to  Clermont  on  the  Peak  Downs,  sixty-two 
miles,  the  other  to  Springsure,  fifty  miles,  from  the 
junction.  The  trtmk  line  continues  westerly  to 
Lor.greach  on  the  Thompson  River,  427  miles  from 
Rockhampton. 

From  the  port  of  Mackay,  further  north,  a  short 
line,  forking  a  few  miles  out,  has,  altogether, 
thirty-ono  miles  of  rail,  and  serves  two  centres 
of  sugar  production.  Still  further  north,  at  Bowen, 
on  Che  harbour  of  Port  Denison,  another  brief 
stretch  of  forty-eight  miles  points  towards  Towns- 
ville,  but  stops  abruptly  half-way,  at  Wangaratta. 
From  Townsville  itself,  an  important  city  and  port 
at  Cleveland  Bay,  the  principal  railway  of  the 
northern  group  is  constructed,  south-westerly, 
with  a  branch  to  the  Ravenswcod  gold  fields, 
seventy-eight  miles,  through  Charters  Towers,  the 
premier  gold-mining  town  in  Queensland,  eighty- 
two  miles,  by  Hughenden,  236  miles,  to  Wlnton, 
368  miles.  The  two  last-narae-d  villages  are  busi- 
ness centres  for  extensive  tracts  of  the  splendid 
pastoral  land.?  en  the  heads  of  the  creeks  and  rivers 
ilowiug  south  towards  the  far-distant  Great  Aus- 
tralian Bight,  and  north  towards  the  less  remote, 
-but  nevertheless  distant.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 


Another  line,  starting  irom.  the  sea-board  at 
Cairns,  on  Trinity  Bay,  climbs  the  coast  range, 
there  very  close  to  ihe  ocean,  and  formkiabiy  steep, 
and  penetrates  what  is  known  as  the  Herberton, 
Tableland,  as  far  as  Mareeba,   forty-seven  miles. 

From  Cooktown,  a  line  of  sixty-seven  miles,  orig- 
inally intended  to  be  carried  to  the  Palmer  gold  field, 
terminates  half-way,  at  a  place  called  Laura.  Fin- 
ally, from  iNormanton,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Norman  River,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  a  railway  has  been  built  to  the 
Croydon  township  and  gold  field,  ninety-four  miles 
inland,  south-easterly.  Should  the  private  line 
from  Chillagoe  to  the  Emnsleigh  Copper  Mine  be 
constructed,  only  about  an  equal  distance  would 
have  to  be  covered  to  connect  w^h  Croydon,  and 
so  establish  railway  connection  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  thus 
saving  the  long  sea-trip  round  Cape  York  Penin- 
suH. 

Facing:  the  New  Century* 

In  conclusion,  Queensland  begins  the  century 
with  a  territory  and  property  in  stock  and  accu- 
mulations as  already  described.  Of  that  terri- 
tory, 13,323,524  acres  have  been  alienated  to  private 
ownerships,  including  70,739  .acres,  granted 
without  payment,  for  a  sum  of  '^7,901,639.  In 
addition  to  this,  and  the  annual  receipts  from  taxa- 
tion, and  other  sources  of  annual  supply,  there 
has  been  spent,  on  public  works  of  a  reproduc- 
tive sort,  borrowed  moneys,  represented  by  a 
present  public  indebtedness  of  £35,898,414,  which 
is  a  liability  of  £72  Os.  ll^d.  on  every  individual 
01  her  population.  Against  this  Queensland  can 
show  her  railways,  her  public  works  and  buildings, 
and  her  partial  reclamations  of  what  was  a  mere 
wilderness.  Her  expenditure  averages  £9,  15s.  ojd. 
per  heat!;  ner  ip venue  £9  Os.  4d.  There  were,  in 
June  last,  84.790  depositors  in  her  Government  Sav- 
ings Bank,  with  deposits  aggregating  £3,624,740. 
In  1900  there  existed,  for  the  education  of  her 
children,  1,105  schools,  attended  by  122,723  scholars. 
Her  total  exports  for  that  closing  year  or  the  past 
century  were  of  the  value  of  £7,184,112;  lier  im- 
ports, £9,581,562.  She  had  10,221  miles  of  elec- 
tric telegraph  lines.  Her  revenue  amounted  to 
£4,240,324.  Her  inland  pastures  are  still  unre- 
covered  from  the  ravages  of  drought;  but  Queens- 
land, in  many  respects  one  of  the  richest  and 
greatest  provinces  in  the  British  Empire,  faces 
the  new  century  in  a  buoyant  spirit,  and  confident 
of  the  future,  if  Providence  but  grant  her  prayer, 
"Give  us  peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord!" 
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THE    NORTH    MOUNT   LYELL    MINING    AND    RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 


Tasmania  ihas  already  earned  world-wide  fame 
as  a  beauty  spot,  yet  some  of  her  most  magnificent 
scenery  is  comparatively  unlvnown.  The  little 
township  of  Pillinger,  better  known  as 
Kelly  Basin,  is  so  tuclied  away  in  one 
of  the  folds  of  iMacquarie  Harbour  that  it  is  often 
overlooked.  But  its  time  is  coming.  The  search 
for  health,  enjoyment,  and  scenic  beauty  is  too 
keen  to  allow  its  claims  to  pass  unnoticed.  Mac- 
quarie  Harbour  is  the  gateway  of  the  West  Coast, 
and  somewhere  on  its  sheltered  shores  will  be  the 
port  of  the  richest  quarter  of  Tasmania.  Most 
likely  there  will  be  two  great  distributing  centres. 
Kelly  Basin  will  be  one  of  them.  It  Is  a  delightful 
Circumstance  that  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
celebrated  harbour  must  be  traversed  in  order  to 
get  to  the  little  township  growing  beside  Kelly's 
Basin.  That  part  of  the  trip  alone  is  worth  cross- 
ing half  a  continent  to  see.  All  the  wondrous 
b^nuty  of  lake  and  mountain  are  added  to  seascape. 

The  ever-varying  coast  line  is  always  in  sight, 
and  the  glory  grows  with  every  mile.  The  ragged 
bleakness  of  the  white  sea-bitten  ihills,  about  Hell's 
Gate,  makes  sentinels  grim  enough  to  guard  the 


portals  of  Fairyland.  The  sea  may  snarl  angrily 
about  the  miniature  Kronstadt  in  the  harbour 
mouth,  but  that  rocky,  light-crested  islet,  with  its 
background  of  spumy  breakers,  drops  out  of  the 
picture  eaxly.  By  and  by  the  fantastic  barrenness 
of  the  scrubless  hills  disappears  behind  more  fertile 
and  loftier  chains.  Roun-ding  a  point  on  the  left, 
an  emerald  patch  seems  to  slip  off  from  the  main 
to  be  an  island.  Then  the  coast  line  becomes  more 
striking.  High  up,  the  driving  wind  blows  the 
misty  clouds  along,  and  suddenly  a  cold  gray  ipeak 
thrusts  through  the  white  and  takes  shape.  Grad- 
ually the  veil  is  lifted,  and  Mount  Sorrell  appears, 
majestic,  commanding,  beautiful.  A  brown  base 
in  a  green  setting  surmounted  by  basaltic  columns 
of  storm-hewn  masonry,  just  tipped  with  glittering 
snow,  the  whole  viewed  across  blue  waves  rimmed 
with  white  foam.  But  that  is  only  a  scrap  of  the 
landscape.  Here  to  the  right  is  the  historic  Settle- 
ment Island,  with  its  grass-grown  ruins,  hardly 
visible  against  the  verdure.  Once  it  was  covered 
with  close-packed  buildings  as  thickly  as  a  city 
centre,  and  hummed  with  busy  life.  Now  nature 
has  claimed  her  own  again,  and  soon  not  even  a 
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scar  of  the  hideous  past  will  remain.  Tiny  tufts 
of  islands  toss  back  the  ripples  here  and  there, 
while  beyond,  around  the  head  of  this  splendid  har- 
bour, rise  new  system?  of  mountain  ranges.  About 
the  distant  summits  float  mist  wreaths,  giving  them 
an  ever-changing  glory,  the  perfect  beauty  of  which 
is  indescribable.  To  the  left  the  mountains  divide 
and  recede  a  little  to  make  room  for  an  exquisite 
bay,  and  at  the  head  of  this  nestles  the  embryo  of 
Kelly  Basin.  An  air  of  newness  broods  over  the 
spot.  Everything  seems  fresh  and  clean  as  paint. 
A  pier  and  a  jetty  streak  out  into  the  Basin  from 
either  side — one  400  and  the  other  800  feet  in 
length.     Nature  here  is  so  niggardly  of  her  level 


through  scenery  worth  looking  at.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  good  hotel  near  the  rail  head  and  many  another 
evidence  of  the  North  Mount  Lyell  Company's  faith 
in  the  future  not  only  of  the  mine,  but  of  their 
inten.tion  to  make  the  whole  country  ibetween  it 
and  the  sea  prosperous.  Twice  a  day  the  train 
climbs  up  to  as  near  the  mine  as  a  railway  can  go. 
The  passenger  gets  the  full  value  of  his  fare  in 
scenery  even  in  the  first  mile  of  the  journey.  From 
the  pier  itself  the  outlook  is  grand,  and  for  the 
first  few  minutes  the  way  lies  in  among  the  brush- 
wood and  around  dark  pools  of  sheltered  stillness, 
reflecting  every  leaflet.  Presently  we  are  at  the 
water's   edge   again,   with    a   clear   outlook   across 


THE    OLD    CONVICT    CHAPEL. 
A  relic  of  the  vanishing  past. 


ground  that  man  must  scoop  away  the  hillsides 
and  reclaim  the  foreshore  to  get  standing  room 
near  the  water.  The  railway  has  not  been  stinted 
and  the  pier  has  been  built  to  hold  three  trains  it 
a  time.  The  steamer  drops  into  her  moorings,  and 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  wandereir  in  this 
quiet  corner  of  the  world  is  the  perfection  of  the 
railway  equipment.  The  engines  are  so  impres- 
sively pow^erful  and  the  carriages  so  well  found. 
The  'Whole  equipment  is  so  unexpectedly  up-tc- 
date,  complete,  and  comfortable.  The  roomy  vesti- 
bule cars,  with  wide  platforms  and  large  anJ 
numerous  windows,   at  once    suggest    a    passage 


Kelly's  Basin,  to  where  the  Gordon  River  enters  the 
harbour  from  between  the  far-off  marble  .cliffs. 
Other  ;bays  an  miniature  are  skirted  with  many  a 
curve,  and  the  engine  runs  into  a  straighter  track. 
If  anything  was  spoilt  in  the  laying  of  the  line, 
nature  lost  no  time  in  healing  the  wounds.  Every- 
thing is  green  from  ballast  edge  to  forest  depth, 
and  no  ugly  three-rail  fence  straggles  across  the 
pictures. 

A  New  Type  of  Scenery. 


There  is  no  "  bush 
understand    the    term: 


here,  as  we  have  come  to 
but    rather    a    magnificent 
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stretch  of  park  more  beautiful  th.au  ever  raau 
designed.  Pine,  myrtle,  and  blackwood  rise  out  of 
a  -water  garden  of  innumerable  ferns.  Luxurious 
couches  of  moss  cover  up  the  ground  and  lap  over 
into  a  thousand  pools.  The  murmur  of  many  a 
<!treamlet  filters  through  the  fronds,  not  one 
of  which  is  misplaced.  There  is  no  overcro-;\-d- 
ing  of  luxuriant 
growth,  but  rather 
a  series  of  wide 
glades,  such  as 
one  seldom  sees  in 
a  fern  gully.  The 
quiet  beauty  of 
this  spot  is  per- 
fect, and  indeed  it 
would  be  almost 
impossible  to  finl 
anything  more 
fair  in  the  whole 
Commonwea  1th. 
Yet  it  may  be 
looked  on  from  a 
railway  window! 

Long  before  the 
eye  tires  of  these 
rcenes  set  in  cool 
shade  the  line 
curves,  and  sud- 
denly you  slip 
into  the  sunshine. 
The  pulse  beai  (  f 
the  engine  in- 
forms you  of  the 
grade  as  the  climb- 
ing begins.  Ne-v 
forms  of  loveli- 
ness surround  you. 
and  in  place  of 
the  penetrating 
stillness  of  Nar- 
cissan  pools,  the 
glad  sparkle  of 
rushi  n  g  water 
scintillate  - 
through  th 
branches.  Th 
Bird  River  tum- 
bles down  the 
gorge,  elattering'OR 
the  water  -worn 
stones  and  swish- 
ing past  the  great  fern  trees.  In  the  next  seven 
and  a  half  miles  the  rail  rises  nearly  900  feet,  so 
presently  the  engine  stops  for  a  long  drink  at  a  moun- 
tain runnel,  for  hill-climbingwasever  thirsty  work. 

The  trip  up  the  gorge  with  the  river  for  -constant 
company  is  superb.     Even  the  railway  cuttings  are 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    NORA    RIVER. 


most  picturesque.  The  felling  of  the  trees,  to  make 
the  way,  may  have  spoilt  small  patches  for  a  little 
while,  but  glorious  views  of  river  and  mountain 
have  been  opened  up.  The  variety  of  foliage  and 
form  is  endless;  and  ever  as  you  rise,  the  panorama 
expands.  The  fern-clad  razor'backs  beyond  the 
river  are  sometimes  broken  by  a  tinkling  water- 
fall, and  ideal 
spots  for  picnics 
are  never  out  of 
sight. 

Into  the  Interior 

The  first  half  of 
the  trip,  the  best 
of  the  scenery  is 
more  or  less  close 
at  hand  and  de- 
tailed; but  when 
the  uplands  are 
reached  It  Is  the 
more  distant  view 
that  charms.  Thus 
contrast  adds  to 
enjoyment.  Rivers 
to  be  crossed  are 
plentifuL  and  both 
up  and  down 
stream  one  gets 
glimpses  from  the 
trestle  bridges 
that  are  worth  re- 
membering. Round 
about  Mount  Dar- 
w  in  the  rore- 
ground  isastretcL- 
of  tussocky  grass, 
amongst  which 
the  brilliant 
blandfordia  grows 
in  great  profusion. 
The  long  brown 
and  gold  spikes  of 
flower  look  so 
trim  and  stately 
that  you  always 
expect  to  come  on 
the  well-kept  gar- 
den from  wnich 
they  have  escaped. 
Hereabouts,  too, 
the     land      seems 

made  of  pebbly  gravel,  as  of  some  old  river  bed. 

and  ballast  enough  for  all  the  lines  in  Tasmania 

ready  made. 

A  cluster  of  gray  huts  dotted  irregularly  over  the 

plateau  just  'before  you  come  to  the  Governor  River 

stands  for  Darwin  township — a  Zeehan  in  the  mak- 
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ing.  Avvay  up  on  Darwin  the  white  streak  of  a  550ft. 
waterfall  shows  out  for  miles.  Then  other  ranges 
come  into  the  landscape.  These  culminate  in  the 
Frenchman's  Cap,  the  second  highest  mountain  in 
the  island.  At  length  the  King  River  is  crossed  at 
Thureau  Hills,  and  though  so  high  up  among  the 
mountains,  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  Near 
here  the  North 
Mount  Lyell  Com- 
p  a  n  y's  smelters 
will  soon  be  inful! 
blast,  and  serviuy 
not  only  the  great 
mine,  but  also 
turning  the  vast 
stores  of  mineral 
in  Mounts  Darwin 
and  Jukes  to  gold. 
Mount  Owen  lift^ 
above  the  line, 
which  sweeps 
away  round  its 
base  along  the 
broad  Linda  Val- 
ley to  the  ter- 
minus ,  almost 
1,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  mine  Is  not 
far  off  now,  as  the 
piles  of  the  ore 
bins  testify.  But 
the  ore  comes 
down  from  among 
the  clouas,  TOO 
feet  higher  up, 
where  they  are 
tearing  the  heart 
out  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

All  the  world 
over  the  traveller 
continually  lights 
upon  the  unex- 
pected. Freakish 
Nature  awes  with 
her  grandeur  or 
startles  with  the 
astomishing  i  n  - 
congruity  out  of 
which  she  makes 
her  pictures.    And 

the  West  Coast  of  Tasmania  is  a  proof  of  this. 
Let  the  itourist  who  thinks  he  has  seen  all  that 
Australia  has  to  show  go  there!  He  has  grown 
tired  of  broad  acres  of  waving  wheat,  of  sheep  runs 
larger  than  some  English  county,  of  wide  beaches 
and  rocky  headlands.       Perhaps  he  has  seen   the 


MOUNT    OWEN   IN    A   PICTURESQUE   SETTING 
From  the  Carnage  Window. 


river  dredges  creeping  about  the  shallows  in  New 
Zealand,  or  the  forest  of  poppet-heads  on  Bendigo. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  having  mastered  the  intricacies 
of  sluicing  and  become  familiar  with  dry-blowing, 
he  thinks  that  the  Commonwealth  holds  no  new 
mining  interest  worthy  of  his  investigation.  Even 
to  such  may  be  promised  an  education,  a  revela- 
tion. Despite  the 
life-long  efforts  of 
Ruskin,  industry 
and  beauty  rarely 
join  hands,  and 
the  world's  beau- 
ties are  seldom 
found  amongst  the 
the  w  o  r  1  d's 
workers. 

Rough  Country. 
Admiration  for 
the  manifold 
works  of  the  Crea- 
tor and  a  splen- 
did sense  of  respect 
and  honour  for 
the  endurance  and 
energy  of  man  fill 
the  mind  as  one 
looks  out  from 
the  side  of  North 
Mount  Lyell. 
Standing  oa  a 
rugged  mountain 
slope,  you  realise 
that  beneath,  and 
above,  and  around 
are  vast  treasures 
of  copper  and  sil- 
ver and  gold.  It 
may  be  that  Mount 
Lyell  is  a  mere 
pimple  compared 
with  Mount  Ever- 
est; but,  intrinsi- 
cally, it  might 
easily  be  worth 
twice  as  much. 
Away  up  here, 
among  the  rolling 
cloud  wreaths  that 
are  for  ever  soak- 
ing the  boulders, 
is  one  of  the  richest  mines  men  know.  Yet 
even  this  mountain  has  only  been  sampled  by  hand- 
fuls.  The  clouds  are  swept  aside,  and  the  great 
Linda  Valley  glistens  in  the  sunshine.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  range  on  range  of  mountains  are 
piled  up  ito  the  sky  line.     To  left  and  right  Mounts 
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ONE    OF    THE    MANY    CUTTINGS    ON    THE   LINE. 
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Lyell  and  Owen  stand  as  pillars  at  the  entrance  to 
an  enormous  storehouse  of  undiscov&red  wealth. 
With  all  their  effort,  men  have  as  yet  only  nibbled 
at  the  crust  of  the  mountains.  Close  at  hand  the 
peaks  rise  sheer,  bare,  scarred,  and  splintry;  but  a 
softer  haze  lies  on  the  more  distant  undulations, 
whose  slopes  are  iwooded  to  the  peak.  Noi  long 
since.  North  Mount  Lyell  was  as  thickly  clad  as 
any;  but  axe  and  fire,  followed  by  wind  and  water, 
have  peeled  off  the  thin  shell.  Strangely  enough, 
Mount  Owen,  over  the  way,  never  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  grow  anything,  and  has  the  aspect  of 
centuries  of  baldness.  But  that  only  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  panorama.  The  lower  spurs  just 
across  the  valley  are  dotted  with  the  iron  huts 
and  corrugated  cottages  that  so  soon  take  the  place 
of  tents  in  West  Coast  townships.  They  are  not 
beautiful  or  comfortable,  but  they  keep  out  the 
wet.  Also  'they  make  up  the  greater  part  of  Gor- 
manston.  And  the  future  greatness  of  that  town- 
ship depends  on  the  development  of  the  North 
Mount  Lyell   mine. 

To  develop  a  mine  is  an  easy-sounding  phrase, 
and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  implies  sinking, 
driving,  crcEscutting,  raising  the  "  stuff,"  and  turn- 
ing it  into  hard  cash  for  dividends.  But  to  mine 
a  mountain  that  is  set  twenty-eight  miles  inland,  on 
the  shoulders  of  other  mountains,  requires  energies 


on  a  corresponding  scale.  A  glance  at  the  illus- 
t;ations  to  this  article  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  virgin  country,  and  a  fair 
notion  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome. 
Ill  this  connection  one  or  two  items  from  the  last 
yearly  report  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  pre- 
liminaries to  Tasmanian  West  Coast  mining.  The 
property  first  cost  over  a  third  of  a  million  to  pur- 
chase. Then,  to  run  the  railway  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  mine  meant  an  outlay  of  £240,000. 
Timber  and  clay  were  provided  by  kind  Nature  in 
abundance,  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  raw  material; 
so  £16,700  went  in  erecting  sawmills  and  brick- 
works, and  a  further  £15,000  in  converting  their 
products  into  wharf  and  pier  and  bridge  and 
building.  But  the  initial  obstacles  nave  been 
grandly  overcome  or  swept  aside.  A  reservoir 
of  wealth,  whose  capacity  can  only  be  guessed  at, 
has  beon  tapped,  and  shareholders  anticipate  a 
steady  flow  of  coin  to  recoup  them  for  the  heavy 
outlay  of  past  years. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  line  has  resulted 
in  a  direct  saving  in  the  treatment  of  the  ore  of 
something  like  two  ponds  sterling  per  ton.  Th.^ 
rolling  stock  consists  of  three  locomotives,  three 
composite  carriages,  sixteen  low-sided  twenty-iive- 
ton   goods   waggons,    four   twenty-five-ton   bolster 
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waggons,  seven  composite  guards'  vans,  sixty-nine 
^ight-ton  ore  trucks,  and  a  powder  van. 

Geographical  and  Historical* 

The  property  hold  by  the  North  Lyell  Company 
comprises  throe  contiguous  bloclis  of  ten  acres 
each,  under  mining  leases;  the  Company  also  holds 
various  easements  for  wharves,  brickworks,  clay 
reserves,  sawm.ills,  and  water  rights  at  Kelly 
Basin,  also  large  timber  reserves  along  the  route 
of  the  railway,  which  consist  of  magnificent  forests 
of  gum,  myrtle,  and  pine,  in  addition  to  the  leases 
and  easements  at  the  township  of  Crotty,  for  the 
smelters  and  reduction  works,  and  other  privileges, 
under  their  Railway  Act;  and,  finally,  the  28 
or  so  miles  of  railway  connecting  the  mine  with 
the  port.  The  30  acres  of  mining  property — 
held,  by  the  way,  under  gold-mining  leases— is 
situated  on  a  high  ridge  or  saddle  along  the  south 
flank  of  Mount  Lyell.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
a  bare,  coue-shaped  peak  stands  overlooking  the 
mining  operations  like  a  huge  sentinel  watching  a 
treasure-chest,  the  rifling  of  whose  contents  he  is 
unable  to  prevent. 

The  history  of  North  Lyell  as  a  mine  dates  back 
to  the  year  1896,  when  an  experimental  lot  of 
ore  was  sent  to  England,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Muir,  for 
testing.  The  result  of  the  test,  and  the  further 
revelations  of  some  exploratory  work  v/ere  quite 


up  to  expectations.  The  average  assay  of  the  ore 
shipped  during  the  first  year  was  23  per  cent,  cop- 
per, 11  oz.  silver,  and  i  dwt.  of  gold.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  great  things  were  expected, 
and  when,  in  the  middle  of  1899,  Mr.  Muir  modestly 
reported  to  che  directors  in  London  that  £5,000,000 
worth  of  ore  was  in  sight,  shareholders  were  only 
too  anxious  to  provide  the  necessities  for  convert- 
ing the  visible  ore  into  tangible  sovereigns. 

The  tourist  who  runs  through  the  country  is 
perhaps  more  interested  in  the  aerial  tramcars 
that,  far  above  his  head,  as  he  stands  at  the  North 
Lyell  Station,  swing  clicking  along  the  wire  ropes 
in  endless  succession,  like  the  cash  trams  in  a 
draper's  shop  at  sale  time. 

One  after  another  the  trucks  glide  down  the 
ropes,  deposit  their  half-ton  burdens  in  the  ore 
bins,  and  make  the  returin  journey  for  more. 
Then  the  railway  trucks  are  backed  alongside  the 
bins,  and  thoir  hoppers — each  capable  of  holding 
eight  tons— are  filled.  When  the  trucks  are  all 
loaded  they  arc  all  hauled  to  Kelly's  Basin,  and 
shunted  alongside  the  ore  crushing  plant.  A 
pair  of  chains  dangles  down  from  a  crane,  catches 
the  hopper  in  its  grip,  and  swings  it  up  to  be 
crushed,  bagged  and  shipped  away  for  smelting 
and  reduction.  By  and  by  the  company's  own 
smelting  and  reduction  works  will  be  erected  and 
with  a  consequent  further  reduction  in  expense. 
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But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
concerned  in  mining,  a  paragraph  may 
be  quoted  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  leading 
mining  reporters  of  Australia.  He  describes  how 
the  ore  body  proper,  a  mass  of  silicious  rock, 
heavily  impregnated  with  the  ore  of  copper,  known 
as  bornite,  lies  immediately  alongside  the  peak  re- 
ferred to  above.  "  This  mass,"  he  goes  on,  "  lies 
alongside  an  extensive  rock  formation  of  conglom- 
erate and  hematite  which  forms  its  footwall,  and 
it  is  from  just  here  that  the  wealth  of  the  North 
Mount  Lyell  mine  begins.  The  ore  body  proper 
has  on  the  surface  a  length  of  160  ft.  and  width 
of  7C  ft.,  and  has  been  followed  down  to  a  depth 


posits  are  almost  continuous  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  property,  and  form  a  grand  addition 
to  the  main  ore  body.  The  system  of  extraction 
is,  and  will  be,  by  open  cut  and  sloping;  that  is, 
from  the  surface  to  130  ft.  in  depth  the  main  ore 
body  and  subsidiary  ores  will  be  taken  out  by  open 
cut,  and  below  that  level  by  ordinary  stoping  and 
filling." 

"  The  company's  mine,"  writes  the  same  author- 
itj--,  "  is  the  richest  in  Australia,  and  its  railway 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the 
colony." 

But,  as  already  hinted,  it  is  not  North  Mount 
Lyell  shareholders  alone  who  v.ill  benefit  by  the 


ON    THE   SUMMIT   OF    MOUNT    OWEN. 


of  330  ft.,  and  surrounded  by  drives  at  four  dif- 
ferent levels.  These  results  show  that  the  ore 
body  is  shaped  like  a  cone,  and  that  at  the  330  ft. 
level  the  greatest  diameter  of  that  cone  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  its  width  being  115  ft.,  as  against 
70  ft.  on  or  near  the  surface.  Contained  within 
this  mass,  which  has  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
determined  as  to  value,  lie  several  million  pounds, 
worth  oi  copper  and  silver  ready  to  be  easily  and 
cheaply  extracted." 

"  Besides  the  main  ore  body,  extensive  sub- 
sidiary ore  bodies  of  schistose  rock  worth  6  per 
cent,  in  copper  lie  along  the  contact  of  the  con- 
glomerate and  hematite  rocks.       These  minor  de- 


opening  up  of  this  line  of  railway.  Mount  Lyell 
is  not  the  only  richly  mineralised  peak  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  prospector's  pick  has  been  scratching 
the  hillsides  for  miles  round,  and  not  in  vain.  The 
line  from  Linda  to  Kelly  Basin  has,  at  intervals 
along  its  extent,  "stations."  which  now  consist  of  a 
slab  hut,  or,  maybe,  merely  a  disused  kerosene  case 
on  the  end  of  a  gum  sapling.  But  the  hut  and  the 
sapling  are  indications  tlnr.  away  up  above,  men. 
are  searching  for  the  pn  1  ions  ore.  In  some  in- 
stances— Mount  Jukes  Proprietary,  The  Comstock,. 
Tasman  Lyell,  and  Lake  Jukes,  to  quote  a  few — 
the  ore  is  already  found  in  satisfactory  quantity, 
and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  these  companies  will 
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take  advantage  of  the  railway  tor  transporting 
their  riches.  And  the  holiday-seeking  Australian? 
across  the  Straits  will  also  benefit.  Tourists  are 
already  finding  out  the  beauties  of  the  West  Coast, 
and  to-day  a  magnificent  trip  is  available  through 
country  that,  twelve  months  ago.  was  impassable, 
except  under  considerable  hardships.  Macqaario 
Harbour  is  a  comparatively  short  run  from  Port 
Phillip,  and  future  visitors  to  Tasmania  will  no 
more  think  of  missing  the  West  Coast  trip  than  of 
avoiding  the  better-known  cataract  at  Launceston, 
or  the  salmon  ponds  at  New  Norfolk. 

The  North  Mount  Lyell  Company  is  not  an  old 
one,  and  yet  it  has  achieved  wonders.  It  was 
originally  registered  in  Melbourne,  but  was  after- 


wards put  on  the  London  market,  and  taken  over 
by  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £500,000  in  500,000 
shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  the  whole  have  been 
issued  and  are  fully  paid  up.  The  London  board 
of  the  company  consists  of  Messrs.  William  Jacks, 
LL.D.,  chairman;  Hector  MacDonald,  deputy  chair- 
man; John  S.  Mac  Arthur,  D.  J.  Mackay,  James  Cal- 
vert. J.  P.  Lonergan,  with  a  local  Board  consisting 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Madden  and  Captain  J.  F.  Anderson. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Trent,  late  of  Butte,  .Montana,  U.S.A.. 
is  general  manager  and  metallurgist.  Rapid  pro- 
gress is  now  being  made  with  the  erection  of 
tile  Company's  smelting  plant,  and  the  first  two 
furnaces  wmII  be  shortly  in  blast,  when  the  patience 
of  the  shareholders  should  be  amply  rewarded. 
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A   PICTURE-BOOK  OF   THE   WAR.* 


This  is  a  remarkable  book,  ■which  deserves  to  00m- 
inand  an  immense  success.  It  is  primarily  rem.arkable 
on  account  of  the  admirable  manner  in  Avhich  Mr. 
Menpes'  sketches  of  the  men  and  scenes  of  the  war 
have  been  reproduced  in  colour  by  Messrs.  Carl  Hent- 
schel.  Limited.  In  this  volume  of  not  quite  2.50  pag(;s, 
there  are  ninety-nine  full-page  illustrations,  most  of 
them  coloured.  They  are  almost  as  good  as  original 
water-colours,  and,  if  they  Avere  taken  out  of  the  book, 
they  Avould  form  a  charming  gallery  for  the  decoration 
of  any  room.  It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  reflect  that 
such  a  book  can  be  produced  at  such  a  price  in  London. 
Messrs.  Hentschel  deserve  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
upon  their  success.  If  they  can  keep  up  their  reproductions 
in  colour  in  this  fashion,  we  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  illustrated  picture-books.  It  is  a 
veritable  portrait  gallery  of  all  the  more  notable  men 
whose  names  have  been  familiar  in  the  newspapers 
during  the  last  two  years.  We  have  not  one,  buc 
three  or  four  portraits  of  Lord  Milner,  even  more  of 
Lord  Hoberts,  quite  as  many  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  while  the 
other  portraits  include  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lludyard 
Kipling,  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes,  Winston  Churchill, 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Lord  Algy  Lennox,  General  FrencL, 
General  Pole-Carew,  Mrs.  Rochford-Maguire,  and  the 
late  Admiral  Maxse.  Some  of  these  portraits  are  good 
and  some  of  them  bad;  but  they  are  all  taken  at  first 
hand  by  a  very  competent,  sj-mpathetic  artist.  Most 
of  them  are  printed  in  colour,  and  they  form  a  very 
welcome  variant  upon  the  monotonous  black-and-white 
half-tone  blocks  which  have  hitherto  monopolised  the 
field. 

Nor  is  it  only  portraits  in  which  the  book  abounds. 
There  are  almost  as  many  sketches  of  African  scenery, 
of  Table  Mountain  in  the  early  morning,  ilodder  River, 
Groote  Schuur,  Ladysmith,  Bloemfontein,  and  any  luim- 
ber  of  sketches  of  Boer  prisoners  and  Boer  children. 
Mr.  Menpes'  pictures  have  the  great  merit  of  enabling 
us  to  understand  something  of  the  colouring  of  the 
African  landscape.  On  the  whole  you  have  about 
100  water-colour  pictures  and  portraits  of  notable  Afri- 
canders bound  up  with  240  pages  of  letterpress.  'Jhe 
pictures,  therefore,  average  out  at  less  than  2|d.  apiece, 
and  the  letterpress  is  thrown  in. 

But  the  letterpress  is  no  mere  makcAveight.  These 
War  Impressions  are  about  the  most  readable  book 
that  has  yet  appeared  about  the  war.  Its  method  of 
composition  is  original.  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  is 
not  only  blessed  \\ith  a  facile  pencil,  but  he  has  a 
singularly  gifted  daughter.  She  is  a  mere  chit  of  a 
girl,  not  nearly  out  of  her  teens,  but  she  has  already 
made  her  mark  as  a  very  clever  writer  on  her  own 
account.  In  this  book  she  acts  as  the  amanuensis,  or 
interviewer,  i-.-^ther,  of  her  father.  He  talked  to  her 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  she  has  strung 
together  his  disconnected  reminiscences  and  scraps  of 
conversation  so  as  to  construct  one  of  the  most  com- 
pact, readable,  and  interesting  books  which  the  war 
has  yet  brought  forth.       I  congratulate  Miss  Menpes 

""  War  Impressions;"  being  impressions  in  colour 
by  Moitimer  Menpes.  Transcribed  by  Dorothy  Menpes. 
Published  bv  .Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square, 
London.      235  pp.      Trice    203.  net. 


upon  her  talent,  and  rejoice  to  hail,  in  her,  one  of  the 
coming  women,  who  will  maintain  and  enhance  the 
reputation  of  her  sex  in  the  field  of  letters. 

Mr.  Menpes  le:;'-;s  a  singularly  pleasant  impression 
upon  the  read'-' .  He  is,  primarily,  an  artist.  His 
chapter  enl\,  d  "  The  Enemy "  is  necessarily  slight, 
for  ho  never  snw  the  Boer  excepting  as  a  prisoner.  The 
scene  with  the  4.000  prisoners  who  were  made  captive 
on  General  Cronje"s  surrender  is  very  sympathetically 
described  by  Mr.  ]\[enpes.  The  procession,  he  says, 
was  solemn,  grand,  and  indescribable.  The  prisoners 
had  toiled  for  miles  across  the  blistering  plain,  and 
when  at  Hst  they  came  to  the  watering-place,  they  made  a 
mad  rush  to  the  troughs^  drank  almost  like  animals,  and 
then  sank  down  to  the  ground  utterly  exhausted.  To 
his  amazement  these  weary,  dusty,  foot-sore  people, 
many  of  whom  were  wounded  and  suffering  intensely 
from,  fatigue  and  privation,  instead  of  rolling  over  and 
going  to  sleep  like  logs,  joined  with  great  energy  in  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  eager  to  pray  and  to  praise.  When 
Mr7  Menpes  pointed  this  out  to  General  PoieCarew, 
he  replied,"Givemean  army  of  psalm-singing  Britishers, 
and  we  would  carry  everj-^thing  before  us.  Nothing 
could  resist  it." 

Of  the  British  Army,  Mr.  Menpes  says  that  neither 
officers  nor  men  are  properly  trained.  Tommy  Atkins 
is  splendid  material,  but  his  mind  is  stagnant  by  disuse. 
The  soldier's  individuality  is  never  developed,  and  Mr. 
Menpes  says  that  in  examining  the  contents  of  Tommy's 
pockets,  they  will  be  found  to  be  precisely  what  they 
were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  at  the  Board  School. 
Cooking,  Tommy  does  not  understand.  He  cannot  light 
a  fire  or  make  himself  a  cup  of  tea.  The  Kaffirs  and 
the  Australians  on  the  march  never  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  lighting  fires  and  boiling  their  tea,  while  poor 
Tonimy  looked  around  aimlessly  for  a  bit  of  wood. 
Two  things  Tommy  knows  nothing  about  are  his  horse 
and  his  rii^e.  For' all  he  knov.'s  about  the  steed  which 
he  rides,  it  might  be  an  elephant  or  a  camel,  or  even 
a  m.otor-car.  It  is  just  as  bad  with  his  &hooting  iron. 
Mr.  Menpes  says,  apart  from  horses,  the  average  Britisii 
officer  and  Tommy  are  appallingly  ignorant  of  the  rifle. 
'■  If  artisans  were  to  use  their  tools  as  Tommies  use 
their  guns,  we  should  not  have  a  house  fit  to  live  in; 
our  whole  Army  is,  as  it  were,  composed  of  uneducated 
artisans."  Poor  Tommy  is  not  only  uneducated,  and 
without  any  proper  training  as  to  how  to  use  his  tools- 
he  is  not  even  supplied  with  proper  boots.  Mr. 
Menpes  declares  that  the  boots  the  troops  wore  were 
practically  composed  of  brown  paper.  Two  pairs  of 
the  best  shooting  boots  would  have  lasted  a  man 
through  the  whole  campaign.  As  it  was,  he  has  seen 
Tommv  crippled  and  limping  on  the  march  through 
these  boots.  '•'  As  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Menpes,  '  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  sending  into  the  battlefield  an  aimy  of 
cripples  AA-earing  rough,  coarse  boots,  which  render 
them  practically  immobile." 

Another  tiling  upon  which  he  comments  was  the  ap- 
pallingly foolish  overloading  of  the  staffs— Mr.  Menpes 
sut'gests  by  petticoat  influence — which  embarrassed  the 
generals  whom  they  ought  to  have  assisted.  The  first 
thing  Lord  Kitchener  said  to  a  friend  of  the  artist,  o« 
his  arrival    in   South    Africa,  was: — "  I   'wish   to   good- 
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ne^s  I  could  lighten  this  staff  of  mine.  I  have  an 
overloaded  stiff:  and  I  could  do  my  work  just  as  well, 
and  in  fact  far  better,  with  two  or  three  wooden  chairs, 
a  table,  and  a  couple  of  capable  clerks."  From  all 
of  which  it  ivill  be  seen  that  Mr.  Menpes,  although 
only  an  artist  and  making  no  pretensions  to  be  a  mili- 
tary authoritv.  is  not  afraid   to  .-peak  his  mind  as  to 


MI.'JS   DOROIHY   :\IEXPES. 

what    he    saw    with    his    keen    artist    eyes    during    his 
sojourn  in  South  Africa. 

The  chapters  to  which  most  people  will  turn  with 
interest  are  those  which  deal  with  Lord  Milner  and 
with  Cecil  E-hodes.  Mr.  Menpes'  first  impression  of 
the  High  Commissioner  was  that  he  Avas  "  a  cold, 
qnjet,  sedate  figure,  in  an  icy  Go\  ernment  room,"  which 
filled  hira  with  a  sense  of  awe.      He  says:  — 


The  Governor  was  cuol  in  colouring,  his  thin,  scholarly 
face  looked  like  the  finest  ivory,  browned  with  age; 
his  hair  was  of  a  silvery  colour,  his  eyes  bad  a  glint  01 
steel;  his  clothing  was  sad,  without  a  touch  of  warmth. 
His  very  manner  was  cool,  courtly  and  polite. 

INFr.  !Menpes  felt  as  if  he  must  freeze,  but  when  Sir 
Alfred  smiled,  the  whole  face  changed  and  became 
sweet  and  gentle.  He  felt  he  was 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four's double.  There  was  the  same 
liick  of  colour  in  the  skin,  and  iu 
the  quality  of  the  hair,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  eye,  the  mobile  face  and  cx- 
prpssion  while  talking,  the  same  lack 
of  magnetism  and  apparent  natural- 
ness: and  certain  little  eccentrici- 
ties such  as  the  crossing  of  the  legs 
and  the  doubling  up  of  the  body 
while  writing  reminded  him  in 
every  particular  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons:  — 

"  He  talked  delightfully,  in  what 
seemed  to  me  a  wonderfully  indis- 
creet manner,  but  he  never  by  any 
chance  goes  beyond  the  fence  within 
which  he  permits  himself  to  talk, 
and  when  the  conversation  is  over, 
you  find  it  is  only  j^ou  who  .have 
been  indiscreet.'' 

Sir  Alfred  Milner's  expression 
varied  every  minute:  — 

*■  Now  it  was  sad,  now  severe, 
sometimes  with  a  strange  melan- 
choly, but  everj'  time  created  a  to- 
tally different  picture." 

Tlie  artist  was  in  despair  at  find- 
ing himself  confronted  Avith  the  task 
of  painting  a  kaleidoscope  of  subtle 
expressions.  Nevertheless,  he  achiev- 
ed no  small  success,  as  anyone  can 
see  who  examines  his  portrait,  and 
is  in  a  position  to  compare  it  with 
the  original.  "  He  has  the  look  of 
a  man,"  says  Mr.  Menpes,  "  who  is 
worn  out  with  great  and  hard  work, 
and  who  toiled  unremittinglj"  far 
into  the  night  over  endless  bundles 
of  despatches." 

He  had  many  conversations  with 
Lord  ^lilner,  some  of  which  he  re- 
cords.     INIilner  was  much  disgusted 
with    the   smart    society   butterliies 
who  had  flocked  to  the  Cape.   South 
Africa,  he  said,  was  not  the  place 
for  women.       In  fact,    vomen  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  especi- 
ally those  who  forced  their  way  to 
the  front.      There  was  one  woman 
who  defied  the  Commander-in-Chief 
for   twd   whole   hours.       From   this 
and  many  other  remarks  it   v.ould 
seem    that    the    representatives    of 
English  fine-ladydom  in  South  Africa  brought  as  much 
discredit   upon    the   countrj'   as   the    masher   officer   to 
whom  Mr.   Menpes   .so   frequently   refers  with   unmiti- 
gated disgust. 

A.fter  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Rhodes,  whom  Mr.  Menpes 
tells  us  Lord  Milner  distinctly  admires,  although  I 
gather  that  Lord  Milner's  admiration  for  the  Colossus 
is  not   so   great  as   that  with   which   INIr.   Rhodes   sue- 
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ceeded  in  inspiring  l\[r.  ]\Ienpes.  His  picture  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  extremely  vivid  and  interesting.  He  brings 
out  one  side  of  Mr.  Rhodes  -which  has  veiy  seldom 
been  described  in  the  innumerable  articles  written 
abont  him-  that  is,  his  boj^ish  love  of  fun.  Mr.  Menpes 
says  when  he  iirst  met  ^ir.  Rhodes  at  luixcheon  he 
seemed  bubbling  over  with  mischief,  and  took  a  wicked 
pleasure  m  quizzing  one  of  his  aruests.  •'  After  this," 
says  Mr.  Menpes,  "  I  lunched  with  Mr.  Rhodes  many 
times,  and  he  was  ahvays  the  same,  always  getting  an 
immense  amount  of  fun  out  of  one  or  other  of  his 
guests."  His  picture  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  although  very 
good,  seems  rather  to  exaggerate 
the  impressions  of  his  bodily  di- 
jmensions.      He  says:  — 

'■  His  stature  is  not  over  the 
average.  It  is  the  head  that  is 
so  big,  like  the  head  of  some 
great  lion,  full  of  brain  and  ca- 
pacity. He  is  all  head;  he  seems 
to  hll  the  room.  His  face  is 
like  the  face  of  Nero  on  a  coin — 
strong  and  determined,  with  a 
mouth  like  iron.  In  repose  his 
expression  is  very  severe,  but 
when  he  is  talking  the  lines  of 
the  face  turn  up,  and  the  eyes 
look  down  benignly  upon  you.  He 
does  not  care  two  straws  about 
his  personal  appearance,  and  gen- 
erally wears  a  rough  tweed  coat 
that  seems  to  have  been  dragged 
on  through  sheer  force,  Avith  the 
buttons  invariably  hitched  up  to 
button-holes  that  were  never 
meant  for  them." 


ilr.  Menpes  says: — 

"  Never  was  a  man  so  full  of 
violent  contrasts.  He  is  the 
roughest  man  possible,  and  amaz- 
ingly animal,  yet  as  delicate  and 
sensitive  as  a  schoolgirl,  and 
thoroughly  spiritual.  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  look  more  an- 
gry than  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  1  have  seen 
tears  shining  in  his  eyes.  He  is 
a  giant,  dwarJing  tlie  trongest 
men,  and  capable  of  iJmost  any 
emotion — capable  of  almost  any 
mortal  thing.  He  is  palpitating 
with  sympathy,  loves  nature  and 
naturalness,  loathes  hypocrisy, 
and  will  never  stand  an  affecta- 
tion in  anyone.  Yet  he  is  a  man 
of  many  moods,  and  at  times  can 
be  almost  brutal." 

He  upset  Mr.  Menpes  alto- 
gether by  the  first  sitting  ^rhich 

he  gave  him.  '•'  '  Sir,'  he  said,  '  do  you  intend  to  paint 
me  full  face?  If  not,  you  don't  paint  me  at  all— 
unless  it  is  the  back  of  my  head.'  Then  he  flung  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  broadside  on,  growling,   Now,  begin.'  " 

Yet  Mr.  Rhodes  is,  at  heart,  an  exceedingly  shy 
man.  But  the  artist  soon  got  on  with  him,  and,  as 
their  minds  ran  on  parallel  lines,  they  seem  to  have 
had  a  very  good  time  together.  Like  everyone  else 
with  whom  Mr.  Rhodes  was  intimate,  he  realised 
the  horror  which  jNlr.  Rhodes  has  of  growing  old.  Mr. 
Menpes  says;— 


But  I  thought  of  the  work  he  had  set  himself  to  do. 
I  realised  that  he  certainly  was  not  growing  younger. 
The  pathos  of  the  thing  almost  overpowered  me,  and  I 
burst  out  with,  ''  Rhodes,  you  will  never  be  old.  Your 
mind  is  voung,  and  you  are  young.  You  must  always 
be  a  boy."  Rhodes  loved  me  for  it.  and  kent  repeating 
in  an  exult.^.nt  -way,  "'  I  am  a  boy.  I  am  a  bov.  Ot 
course  I  shall  never  get  old."  He  drew  himself  up, 
this  huge  body  of  his,  and  said,  "  I  never  felt  younger." 
Then  he  talked  of  the  romance  of  hfe.  "'  Of  course  I 
am  romantic,"  said  Rhodes.  "  Why  dc  I  love  my 
garden";  Because  T  love  to  dream  there.  Why  not 
come  ar.d  dream  with  me  in  mv  garden  at  Kenilworth? 
Come   to-morrow  morning."       1   went   in   the   morning, 


RT.  HON.  C.  J.  RHODES. 

and  did  dre.am  with  Rhodes  for  hours.  That  day  no 
trace  of  the  harsh  imperial  Rhodes  showed  itself,  but 
only  the  aitistic  and  svmpathetic,  and  here  was  this 
great  financier  dreaming  and  loving  his  garden  as  only 
an  artist  could. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  laying  cut  an  avenue,  to  be  called 
the  ••  Siege  Avenue/"  a  mile  long,  broad  enough  for 
coaches  and  four  to  drive  through  abreast,  an 
avenue  of  vines,  covering  trellises  gi-own  so  as  to 
form  an  arch.  On  either  side  of  the  vines  are  planted 
pepper  trees,   for  the   sake   of  their  beautiful   berries. 
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orange  and  eucalyptus  trees.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
beauty  will  be  erected  a  monument  to  the  men  who 
fell  in  the  defence  of  Kimberley.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  discussions,  artistic  and  otherwise,  Mr.  Rhodes 
w:i«-;  wearied  with  endless  quarrels  between  Volun- 
teers and  Regulars,  and  he  determined  to  make  himself 
a  Colonel.  He  appeared  in  an  ill-fittiug,  badly-but- 
toned imifoiTn,  and  swung  himself  ou  to  his  horse, 
both  legs  on  one  side:  and,  sitting  as  an  apple-woman 
sits  on  a  kerbstone,  he  addressed  the  troops.  Mr. 
Rhodes  talked  as  freely  to  Mr.  Menpes  as  he  does  to 
all  his  friends  concerning  the  muddling  waj'  In  which 
the  war  had  been  carried  on.  It  disgusted  him,  he 
said,  to  think  of  the  frivolous  detail  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  military  when  there  was  serious 
work  to  be  done. 

'■  Mr.  Rhodes."  said  Mr.  ilenpes.  ■"  is  at  times  ter- 
ribly hard,  and  almost  cruel.  JS^ow  and  then  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  there  is  any  sensiti\  eness  or  Kind- 
ness in  his  composition,  but  all  his  dependents  love 
him  and  all  have  some  story  to  tell  of  his  kindness. 
He  is  tender,  sensitive,  and  jealous,  and  will  never 
enter  the  house  of  one  of  his  farm  labourers  without 
being  incited  beforehand."  The  following  story  is 
very   characteristic-  — 

ilr  Rhodes  once  visited  a  poor  man  during  tlie  siege 
of  Kimberley,  who  was  doAvn  with  enteric  fever,  and 
asked  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do.  The  invalid 
wearily  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Xo.  I  don't  care 
for  anything,  sir,  except  a  drop  of  milk.  I  know 
I  can't  get  that;"  and  mdeed  milk  was  an  unheard-of 
luxury  in  Kimberley  just  then.  I\Ir.  Rhoder  said  no- 
thing, but  came  again  next  day.  He  cast  a  furtive  look 
round  the  room.  and.  blushing  like  a  schoolbov,  took 
from  his  pocket  a  little  medicine  bottle,  filled  with 
milk,  dropped  it  on  a  chair  by  the  bed,  and  bolted. 

As  to  the  other  side  of  Rhodes,  Mr.  Menpes  tells  a 
story  of  how  he  treated  a  young  artillery  officer,  v/ho 
began  by  sajdng:  — 

■■  1  know  Mr.  Blank,  a  near  relation  of  yours,  Mr. 

Rhoder — in  fact,   he  is  my  great  friend,  and  he " 

Mr.  Rhodes  cut  him  short  by  saying:  "  That  man  is  a 
loafer.  He  has  left  his  profe^^sion — soldiering — and 
gone  in  for  riding,  walking',  and  fishing.  He  is  a 
loafer."  The  poor  artillery  officer,  thoroughly  embar- 
rassed, muttered  something  about  having  met  him  in 
I'lurope.  "  Umph,"  said  Rhodes.  "  Europe.  Monte 
Corlo.  I  suppose;  still  riding,  walking,  and  rtsbing.  No 
sir,  -'f  you  give  up  soldiering  and  go  in  for  the  same 
pastimes,  you  -vrill  also  become  a  loafer."  Then  he 
turned  his  back  and  said  no  more.  There  was  an  awful 
pause  in  the  conversation.  Not  a  word  was  spoken, 
anu  the  poor  artillery  officer  drifted  aimlessly  out 
of  the  room. 

Mr.  Rhodes  keeps  open  house.  Anyone  is  allowed  to 
go  at  any  time  and  wander  about  his  grounds,  nor  is 
he  ever  refused  to  see  the  interior,  or  to  stay  to  lun- 
cheon or  dinner.  He  thinks  of  everything  in  clumps 
and  masses;  his  colossal  mind  can  grasp  big  things 
only.  Details  muddle  and  bore  him.  [lis  way  of 
doing  business  is  quite  extraordinary.  It  is  sweeping 
and  to  the  point.  There  is  no  "question  of  price" 
no  unnecessarj-  talk  about  details  that  can  be  attended 
to  by  others.  If  he  employs  a  m.an,  he  has  absolute 
faith  in  that  man.  Woe  betide  him,  though,  if  he 
dares  worry  Rhodes  with  questions  as  to  the  jneans 
of  carrj'ing  out  a  work.  His  fruit  farms  cover  an  im- 
mense tract  of  country,  cost  fabulous  sums  to  buy,  and 
are  managed  in  quite  a  regal  way.  Groote  Schuui 
commands  the  most  bea-utiful  scanery  in  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.      Everything  is  cool  in  colour,  and  seems 


to  suggest  silver.  His  favourite  f.ower  is  tlie  passion- 
flower, and  wherever  it  is  possible  ho  will  always  have 
long  trellises  of  it.  When  he  was  r.ialdiig  his  avenue 
at  Kenilworth,  one  of  his  maur.gcrs  wished  to  know 
whether  he  proposed  it  to  be  50.  or  100  yards  long. 
"  Make  it  a  mile,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes.  Everything  he 
does,  says  Mr.  Menpes,  "  is  done  with  vi^otir  and 
determination — the  way  he  eats  his  food,  as  though 
he  is  not  enjoying  it;  the  way  he  gets  uji  and  walks 
out  of  the  room  when  the  conversation  does  not  in- 
terest him:  the  determined,  jerky  way  in  which  he 
crosses  his  legs,  so  that  you  are  almost  afraid  he  will 
throw  off  a  joint." 

Mr  Menpes  tells  a  story  of  Rhodes'  extreme  im- 
petuosity. It  is  the  story  of  the  three  apple  trees 
which  blocked  the  view  of  a  beautiful  pic.?e  oL  scenery: 

In  a  moment  Mr.  Rhodes  wanted  to  sweep  them 
away.  He  pulled  and  tore  at  them  with  no  result,  and 
then  screamed  out  for  a  chopper.  The  door  of  the 
nearest  cottage  was  locked,  and  the  manager  said  he 
could  not  get  in.  Mr.  Rhodes  swept  him  aside,  flew 
to  the  cottage,  and  hammered  and  kicked  at  the  door,, 
then  screamed  for  a  crow-bar  to  force  it  open.  In  the 
end.  through  sheer  force,  he  broke  open  the  door, 
fetched  out  an  old  rusty  chopper,  and  with  his  own 
hands  cut  the  apple  trees  down.  Then,  tired  out 
with  his  exertions,  he  sank  down  on  the  bank,  and 
expressed  his  complete  satisfaction  by  saying: — "•  Now 
we  can  see  this  beautiful  view." 

Of  Rudyard  Kipling,  he  says:  — 

He  had  a  startling  face,  rather  pale  features,  black 
eyebrows,  tremendously  developed,  a  black  moustache 
— three  blobs  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  pallid  face,  a 
face  that  attracted  by  its  strength,  power  of  deter- 
mination, keen,  vivid,  original. 

Of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  Mr.  Menpes  speaks  at 
great  length.  He  says  that  he  found  him  a  very  sym- 
pathetic individuality,  not  arrogant,  not  stuck  up,  a 
good  listener,  and  modest: — 

Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  is  more  of  an  orator  than  a 
conversationalist,  and  even  when  talking  to  a  friend 
he  seems  to  be  addressing  a  large  audience  or  a  depu- 
tation keenly  waiting  upon  him  to  learn  his  views.  He 
is  a  curious  com.bination  of  hyperscnsitiveness  and  pla- 
cidity. His  face  is  nervous,  clean-shaven,  with  firm 
mouth  and  chin.  He  is  fair,  rather  inclined  to  the 
gold  than  to  the  silver,  and  his  head  droops  forward 
slightly,  as  if  it  was  difficult  to  hold  upright.  Alto- 
gether, his  face,  or  rather  his  body,  seems  to  belong  to 
someone  else.  His  conversation  makes  you  think  that 
he  i&  ratliPT'  too  well  pleased  with  himself,  but  by  his 
action*;  you  are  quite  sure  that  deep  down  he  is  modest. 

Of  his  conversation  Mr.  Menpes  quotes  scraps,  from, 
which  we  learn,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Churchill 
thinks  that  the  army  chaplains  at  the  front  are  a  lot  of 
illiterate,  dull  people — "  men  without  capacity." 

General  French  was  the  shyest  sitter  JMr.  I\Ienpes 
ever  had,  and  the  sitting  Avas  the  shortest  and  most 
disjointed  that  the  artist  had  ever  knoAvn.  The  Gen- 
eral sat  upright  in  a  chair,  reading  his  paper  upside 
down   through   sheer  nervousness. 

General  Pole-Carew,  with  his  seraphic  smile,  is  Mr. 
Menpes'  chief  favourite.  He  is  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  army,  with  a  complexion  ihat  any  girl  v/ould 
envy — a  smart,  dapper  fellow  without  a  speck  of  dust 
on  his  boots,  who  shaves  every  day.  He  has  charming, 
lovable  manners,  never  loses  his  temper,  and_i3  ab- 
eolutely  without  affectation.  Mr.  Menpes  says:  "  One 
good  point  about  the  General  is  that  he  can  always 
tell  a  funny  story  with  being  unnecessarily  Rabelaisian 
—rather  a  rarity  with  generals,  in  my  experience." 
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CORSETS 

Are  the  latest  triumph  of  the  Corset-maker's  art  and 

are  winning  golden  opinions  everywhere.    They  possess 

a  unique  combination  of  excellencies  : 


Perfection  of  Shape. 
Expert  Workmanship. 
Exceptional  Comfort. 
High-Grade  Materials. 
Daintiness  of  Finish. 
Inexpensive  Prices. 


'Fit  like  a  Glove. 


Obtainable  of  all  Drapers. 


HP 


Tailor  and  Importer, 

44.     ELIZABETH     ST.,     MELBOURNE. 


A    CHOICE    RANGE    OF 

TWEEDS,    COATINGS,    ETC.. 

TO    CHOOSE    FROM. 

Superior  Cut  and  Workmanship,  enabling  gentle- 
men to  dress  with  fashionable  good  taste. 

OVERCOATINGS   IN    VARIOUS  COLOURS  AND 

DESIGNS. 
WOODROW    A    SON'S    HATS. 
WELCH.    MARQETSON'S    SHIRTS.    COLLARS. 

ETC. 

Patrons  in  this  and  the  other  States,  who  write  for 

samples,  wUl  find  form  measures   satisfactory   to 

order  from. 


You  cannot  have  Better 

than  the  Best 

This  is  it^ 

TAN    WILLOW    GALP 


Will   Wear   Wonderfully. 

OARR 
PAID. 


OCq        carriage 


WE  HAVE  OTHERS  IN  TAN  AND  BLACK, 

From  12/6. 


Ladies'  Glace  Kid  and 

Patent  Boots  and  Shoes 

in  great  variety. 


WHITELAWia 


(d 
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P    MAKEB8, 


8WANSTON    ST.,    MELB. 


CALL     OR    SEND     FOR    CATALOGUE. 


'or  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  th<»  Review  of  Reviews. 
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BUSINESS    DEPARTMENT. 


THE  FINANCIAL   HISTORY   OF   THE  MONTH   IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

Bt   "  AUSTEALIAN." 


The  past  month  has  been  decidedly  unfavourable  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Apart  from  the  general  un- 
certainty in  trade,  and  consequent  losses  caused  by  the 
•delay  in  bringing  forward  the  tariff,  the  weather  has 
been  so  much  against  pastoralists  and  agriculturists  as 
to  cause  great  fears  of  another  bad  season.  Appear- 
ances at  the  moment  certainly  point  to  the  probability 
of  this  occurring.  Excluding  Queensland,  Avhich  is, 
generally,  in  a  more  favourable  state  than  for  some 
years  past,  cving  to  continuous  and  good  rains,  the 
remainder  of  the  Commonwealth  is  suffering  more  or 
less  from  lack  of  rain.  All  that  great  area  of  New 
South  Wales  included  in  what  are  known  as  the  West- 
ern and  Central  districts,  large  enough  to  cover  two 
European  countries  with  ease,  is  as  dry  as  the  prover- 
bial bone.  The  light  rain  that  has  fallen  caused  little 
or  no  grass  to  spring.  The  few  blades  that  did  come 
up  have  long  since  gone  to  sustain  the  multitudes  of 
rabbits  which  swarm  everywhere,  and  subsist  where 
-cattle  and  sheep  are  dying  by  hundreds  from  starvation. 
The  great  dust  storms  have  swept  the  land  bare  in 
many  cases,  and  what  were  once  rabbit  proof  v/ire- 
netting  fences  are  now  indicated  by  mounds  of  sand 
and  .small  timber  gathered  together  by  the  winds.  The 
country  is  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  the  few  anchored 
pastoralists  left — it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  any  re- 
main there  from  choice — are  making  what  preparation 
possible  to  meet  another  dry,  monotonous  year.  The 
agricxdtural  lands  of  New  South  Wales  are  m  a  better 
condition  than  the  pastoral,  but  are  still  very  patchy, 
and  do  not  by  any  means  indicate  the  probability  of 
anything  like  "a  big  crop.  Indeed,  as  far  as  general 
indications  go,  one  can  certainly  look  for  a  short  yield 
of  all  agricultural  products,  together  with  a  reduction 
in  wool. 

In  Victoria,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  outlook  is 
decidedly  the  reverse  of  favourable.  Prospects  are 
worse  than  even  in  189.5  and  180G  at  this  date,  and  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  a  very  poor  cereal  season  was 
to  be  experienced.  Dairy  farmers  have  been  caught 
with  little  feed,  short  gi'ass,  and  no  shelter  for  stock 
in  perhaps  the  bitterest  winter  for  thirty  yeai's  or  so. 
The  result  has  been  disastrous.  Dairj'  stock  have  been 
more  than  decimated,  and  the  survivors  are  not  likely 
to  give  anything  but  a  much  reduced  supply  of  milk.^  ^^A 
short  butter  output  must,  therefore,  be  expected.  The 
•shortness  of  grass  has  tended  to  induce  extremely  high 
prices  for  fat  stock,  and  record  rates  for  both  sheep 
and  cattle  have  been  obtained  during  the  month  at 
the  markets,  with  a  consequent  advance  in  the  retail 
selling  prices  of  meat,  inflicting  considerable  hardship 
on  the  poor. 

In  South  Australia  agricultural  and  pastoral  pros- 
pects are  patchv.  Generally,  the  outlook  is  considered 
to  be  unfavouraV)Ie.  though  there,  as  in  Victoria,  there  is 
time  for  a  marvellous  recovery  in  the  weather  to 
change  what  appears  certain  to  be  a  bad  season  into 
a  fairly  good  one.  The  plentiful  use  of  fertilisers  has 
made  many  farmeis  less  dependent  on  the  rainfall  for 
good  crops,  for  well  manured  crops  will  stand  twice 
as   much    drought   as   unmanured    fields. 

West  Australian  prospects  have,  so  far,  not  been 
reported  on.  Of  Tasmania,  it  is  vet  too  early  to  speak 
-with   certainty. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position 
of  two  of  our  great  industries  is  unfavourable,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  unless  heav.v  rain  soon  falls. 


The  Trade  Outlook. 

When  our  mining,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries are  ilourishing.  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 
can  be  expected  to  be  active.  When  any  one  of  these 
three  great  divisions  of  our  natural  wealth  are  affected, 
trade  will  reflect  its  conditions.  At  the  moment,  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  prospects  are  gloomy,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, mining  is  under  a  cloud.  Trade,  therefore, 
apart  from  the  artificial  activity  which  is  induced  from 
time  to  time  by  speculations  regarding  the  coming 
Federal  tariff,  has  been  dull,  and  from  present  pros- 
pects seems  likely  to  continue  so  for  many  months 
to  come. 

The  pastoral  and  agricultural  conditions  at  present 
ruling  we  have  already  dealt  with.  Take  minmg: 
Gold  production  is  only  increasing  in  one  State  out  of 
the  six  forming  the  confederacy.  The  returns  for  the 
first  seven  months  are  as  follow:  — 

1900.  1901. 

Oz.  Oz. 

Victoria 447,274     ..     425,713 

New  South  Wales       . .     . .     209,820     . .     158,6S7 

Qtieensland       582,949     ..     443,230 

Western  Australia         .     . .     871,793     . .  1,018,414 
Tasmania ■      39.700     ■  ■       39,637 

Totals        2,151,536     . .  2,085,681 


^^(EN/^ 


^i\  lUlWA  m  ^^»^-^ 


ASSURANCE  CO 


Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


VICTORIAN  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST.,  MLLBOURNE. 


ROBERT  W.   MARTIN,    Manager. 
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CITY    MUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED     1879. 


KAD  OFFICE:  HUNTER,  BLICH  AND  CASTLEREAGH  STS., 
SYDNEY. 

BBANCHES    AND    AGE>'CIES    EVERYWHERE. 


The    Most    Liberal    and    Progressive 
Life   Office   in   Australia. 


GEO.   CROWLEY,    Manager. 


LAND    MORTGAGE 
BANK    OF    VICTORIA    LIMITED. 

Ekgistf.red  Officb  : 

<»s;   BouRKB   Street,   Melbourne. 


HOK.  J.   M.   PRATT,   M.L.C.,   Chairman. 
;.   JOHNSTON"   SMART,   Esq.        HON.    D.   E.   McBRYDE,   M.L.0 

ADVANCES  OBTAINABLE  at  Current  Rates  on  approved  freehold 

securities  either  by  way  of  fixed  loans  or  on  the  cash  credit  system. 

Id  the  'ormer  case  the  borrower  has  the  option  of  reducing  the 
principal  at  any  interest  due  date,  and  is  thenceforth  only  chargeable 
with  interest  on  the  balance  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  interest  is  chiargeidi 
00  the  «mount  used  ;  or  in  other  words,  on  the  daily  balance. 

JOHN  F.    MUIR,   Manager. 
Forms  and  particulars  on  application. 


Western  Australia  shows  a  recovery  from  the  great 
depression  of  1900.  In  other  States  there  has  been 
a  general  decrease,  together  -svith  a  still  greater  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  men  employed. 

So  much  for  gold.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  lead  has 
clean  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Broken  Hill.  Xot- 
virhstanding  the  recognition,  for  some  very  considerable 
time  past,  that  a  cheaper  and  better  proces.s  for  treat- 
ing zinciferous  ores  was  badly  wanted,  such  proces.r 
has  not  been  found,  and.  with"  lead  down  to  £11  1.5s.. 
or  thereabouts,  half  the  mines  have  closed  down,  and 
many  of  tne  others  are  working  at  reduced  rates.  The 
outlook  there  is  bad.  Scarcely  one  company  finds  it 
profitable  to  continue  to  produce  lead,  even"  in  hopes 
of  the  price  again  advancing.  There  are  no  workinz 
reserves  to  speak  of.  and  the  result  is  that  several 
thousands  of  people  have  been  rendered  almost  desti- 
tute by  the  stoppage  of  work.       It  is  not  as  if  they 

'•.Id  immediately  turn   their  energies  in  other  direc- 


tions.     They  are  a  iew  hundred  miles  from  any  decent 
trade  or  producing  centre. 

The  copper  mining  of  Australia  has  also  received  a 
severe  blow;  Chillagoes  have  dropped  like  lead,  and 
Ml.  Lvells  are  selling,  at  reduced  levels.  Taking  the 
l)rices  "of  the  principal  gold,  lead,  and  copper  mines 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  Ave  have  the  folloAving:  — 

COLD. 

Aug.,  Jan.,          Aug., 

1900.  1901.          1901. 

South    Germans        £5    6    0  . .  £3    8   0  . .  £1  16   0 

Birthdays      5    0    0..  2  If,    0  . .     240 

South    Glenfines 9    5    0..  9 10    0  . .     170 

(neat  Boulder 1  13    0  . .  14    6..     0 18    () 

Lake  View  Consols  . .     . .   11  15    0  . .  7  15    0  . .     7  10    0 

Boulder    Perseverance     . .  11  10    0  . .  7    0    0..     7  11    3 

Ivauhoe 10    5    0  . .  8    6    3..     7K    J 

Associated     3    4   0..  2  10    0  . .     2    (i    0 

SILVER-LEAD. 

Broken  Hill  Btv £2    7    3  . .  £2    8    0  . .  £1  13    0 

Blork   lO's     . .  ■ 6    2    0..  540..  1  14   6 

Broken  Hill  South     .     ..     250..  2    0    0..  010    6 

North  Broken  Hill   ..     ..     12   3..  156..  0/6 

Sulphides       10    6..  0  17    6  . .  0,6 

Junction  North 0  12    G  . .  0^6..  016 

COPPER. 

Blount   Lvell        ^"^  1'  ^  •  •  ^^  31  2  " "  ^?  Jo  a 

North  Mount  L>  ell  . .     . .     3  10  0  . .     2  18  0  . .     1 18  0 

Chilla"-oe        .  -            ■  •            1  10  0  . .     1  10  3  . .     0  11  3 

Mom't   Garnet 2 15  0  . .     2  17  6  . .     lU  0 

TIN. 

Blschoil £58    0    0     £48  10    0     £35    0    0 

Bii^eis 0    8    0..     076..     084 

To  complete  the  data,  the  prices  of  the  leading  metals 
at  mid-August  last  year  and  the  latest  cabled  rates 
are    appended:  — 

Aug.,  Aug.,  Fall. 

19011.  1901. 

Cooper      £74   0    0  ..  £66    0    0     . .     ..£800 

Tin  .     . .   142  15    0  . .  116    0    0     . .     . .  28  15    0 

Le-id  ' 17  15    0  . .     11  17    6     . .     . .     5  17    6 

Silver  ip.r  oz.)     .  .2s.  4  l-16d..  .2s.  2  13-16d 1  l-4d. 

The  comparisons  are  decidedly  discouraging.  It  is 
plain  that  as  far  as  mining  is  concerned  in  these  States, 
marked  depvession  exists.  Agricultural  prospects  we 
have  sho\\Ti  to  be  poor,  and  those  of  pastoral  industrj' 
are  not  brieht.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  the  trade  outlook  for  the  next  sis 
mc'nths  or  so  as  favourable.  True  it  is,  occasional 
spurts  mav  be  induced  by  the  bringing  down  of  the 
taritt'  and  other  factors,  but,  generally  speaking,  traders 
in  the  Commonwealth  must  make  up  their  minds  for  a 
period  of  dulness,  and  more  than  ordinai-y  caution 
will  need  to  be  exercised    to  avoid  loss. 


The  Money  Market, 


Aftei-  a  prolonged  period  of  easiness  there  are  signs 
that  the  nnioney  in  the  Commonwealth  is  about  to  be- 
come dearer.  "  In  fact,  in  some  cases  it  has  already 
hardened.  The  first  move  made  was  bv  the  Union 
Bank.  Bank  of  Australasia,  and  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  all  increasing  their  rates  for  twelve  months' 
deposits  by  i  per  cent.,  bringing  them  on  to  the  level 
of  other  institutions'  allowances.  This  has  been  fol- 
lowed bv  a  gradual  hardening  in  the  rate's  for  ad- 
vances and  diseoimts,  and  it  is  just  possible  that,  with 
the  demand  for  money  now  ruling  continued  during 
the  next  few  months,  further  advances  for  both  bor- 
roAving  and  lending  rates  will  be  noticeable.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  period  of  easiness  here  which  has  been 
taken  by  nearly  all  critics  as  an  unfavourable  sign  in 
a   new   coimtry,   is   passing. 


Rrview  of  Reviews, 
AUGUST  20,  1901. 


FIXA^XIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  factors  at  ^voI•k  in  inducing  tlie  present  move- 
ment are  threefold.  First  and  foremost  is  the  con- 
tinued demands  for  money  by  Governments  for  loans. 
True  it  is  that  much  of  the  money  borrowed  has,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  found  its  way  back  again 
to  the  deposits  of  the  people,  but  continued  application 
to  the  market  for  funds,  even  if  it  do  not  appreciably 
reduce  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  investment, 
must,  in  the  end,  tend  to  harden  rates.  Secondlv.  the 
flow  of  British  capital  out  of  the  States  contmues. 
Rates  here  are  improfitable  for  the  renewal  of  mort- 
gages now  current,  and  as  loans  fall  due  the  repayments 
are  naturally  vdthdrawn.  The  movement  has  not 
the  same  tenor  for  us  as  it  has  for  some  ^v^■iters.  \\'e 
look  upon  it  as  but  natural.  When  money  is  cheap 
here,  an  oiitfloAV  is  to  be  expected.  That  very  outflow 
helps  to  harden  up  rates,  which,  when  they  reach  pro- 
fitable levels  once  again,  cause  an  inflow  of  capital. 
The  third  cause  has  been  the  continued  demand  for 
advances  from  the  banks.  With  no  advance  in  de- 
posits, and  considerable  increases  in  the  demand  for 
money,  naturally  the  position  of  the  market  is  firmer. 
Considerins;  auricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  condi- 
tions, A^hich  suggest  greater  demands  on  the  banks, 
we  certainly  loolc  for  a  fair  hardening  of  the  money 
market  during  the  next  tAvelve  months. 

The  Investment  Position. 

Many  enquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  effect  an 
advance  in  deposit  ra,tes  would  have  on  gilt-edged  in- 
vestments. The  answer  is  sim])le,  and  should  be  held 
in  mind  by  all  intending  investors.  A  rise  in  the  rate 
of  deposits  by  another  i  per  cent,  would  assuredly  put 
a  stop  to  Metropolitan  l^oard  of  Works  3^  per  cent, 
loans  at  1"99  or  £98.  With,  say,  4  per  cent,  offering 
by  banks,  there  would  be  no  inducement,  except 
for  trust  purposes,  to  buy  debentures  at  existing  levels. 
A  fall  in  prices  of  Government  loans  would  be  but 
natural,  and  other  gilt-edged  securities  would  also  ease. 

The  movements  in  what  are  generally  known  as  in- 
vestment stocks  over  the  past  twelve  m.onths  are  ap- 
pended, as  being  of  interest  at  this  juncture:  — 

Aug.,  1900.  Aug..  1901. 

Victoria,  4  per  cent £112  0  0..  £106  10  0 

Do.,  3  per  cent —          . .  96    7    6 

Do.,  3  per  cent,  stoclc 99  K    6     . .  99    0    0 

Metropolitan  Board,  5  per  cent.     104    5    0     ..  103    0    0 

Do.,  4^  per  cent 104  10    0     . .  104    .5    0 

Do  ,  4  per  cent 104  10    0     ..  104    5    0 

Do.,  3i  per  cent.  1917  to  1936  . .  100  7   6  to. . 

100  10    0     ..  100    0    0 

Australasia        73    0    0     . .  80    0    u 

Colonial,  ordinarj' 0  17    0     ..  110 

Do.,  preference       9    0    0     . .  9  1-5    0 

Commerci.al.  ordinary 130  0  14    0 

Do.,  preference       6 16    0     . .  6 13    0 

London,  ordinary 3 10    0  4 10    0 

Dc  ,    preference             12   5   0     . .  li    5   0 

Royal 014    0     ..  0  17    0 

Union 39    0    0     . .  44   0    0 

National.  ordinar>-        3  18   0     . .  3  13    0 

Do.,  preference       11 17    0  11    8    0 

Victoria,  ordinarv 360..  350 

Do.,   preference       11  14    0     . .  114    0 

Melbourne  Tramway 0  19    0..  126 

In  almost  every  case  where  dividend  or  interest  pav- 
ments  have  remained  unaltered,  a  decline  is  noticeable, 
ihere  are  a  fan-  numbr  of  advances,  due  to  increased 
dividends,  but.  generally,  the  public  appear  to  expect 
improved  rates  of  interest  from  investments  in  gilt- 
edged   securities. 

Melbourne  T^mway  and  Omnibus  Co.  Ltd. 

Increasing  prosperity  in  the  citv,  departing  contin- 
gents and  the  Duke  of  York's  attendance  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  helped  this  com- 
,-any  very  largely  during  the  past  twelve  months;   yet 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
-^^^E^\  FIRE  N^^^- 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


Insurance, 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE-GLASS 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 


WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manages. 


AUSTRALIAN 

MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY 

HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR   BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1900 -£537,895 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided  £9,253,771 

MOST   LIBERAL  POLICY   CONDITIONS. 

MOST    ECONOMICAL    MANAGEMENT. 
MOST   STRINGENT   RESERVES. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRFCTORS  OF  THE  VICTORIA    BR.\^X'H  : 
Senator  Sir  '.V.  A.  Ze.\l,  K.C.  M.G.,  Chairman. 

Jasies  Grice,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Depdty-Chairman. 

TiiE  Hox.  A.  Dkakin,  M  P.       Joh.v  Cooke,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Miller,  Esq. 


459   Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


J.  WALKER, 

Resident  Secretart. 
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•FACILE    PRINCEPS"    THROUGHOUT    THE 
WORLD. 


THE    MUTUAL    LIFE 

INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

ESTABLISHED    1S43. 

Assets   (December  31,    1900)         ...     £66,889,764 
Surplus   (December  31,   1900)      ...       £11,614,368 


Issues  every  kind  of  Policy,  including 
INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, 

INVESTMENT, 

and  TRUSTEESHIP. 

Write   for   Particulars,   stating   Name,   Address,   and 
Date  of  Birth,  to 

Z.  C.   RENNIE,  General  Manager  for  Australasia, 
COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 

MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY, 
Or  to  THE  MANAGER  at  any  of  the  Undermentioned 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 
VICTORIA— 2S9  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
QUEENSLAND— 377-379  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA— 73  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth. 
TASMANIA- 38  Maco.uarie  Street,  Hobart. 


UNION 

INSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    CANTON    LTD. 

(MARINE). 

ESTABLISHED    1835. 


Subscribed  Capital 

Paid-up  

Reserve  Fund 


$2,500,000 

$500,000 

$1,425,000 

Accumulated  Fundc    $5,115,956 

Including  £235,189  Sterling,  Invested  in 
London  and  Melbourne. 
This  Society  otFers  special  inducements  and  facilities 
for  Marine  Insurances,  and  has  made  a  name  for  prompt 
ind  liberal  settlements  of  all  claims. 

Bonus  is  paid  annually  out  of  profits  to  contributors  of 
business,  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  twenty- 
three  per  cent. 

LocAt  CoMMiTrE": 
E.  Faxni.no,  Esq.     Jas.  Gkice,  Ksq.     Gto.  Faireatrn,  Esq. 


BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBERS,  31  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE 

J.   THOS.   WOODS,  Acting  Agent. 

Sydney  and  Brisbane:  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Co. 
Adelaide  :  Messrs.  Nankivell  a«>J  Co. 


it  may  bo  fairly  claimed  the  results  are  no  better  than 
%ve  anticipated  some  time  previously.  From  the  report 
of  the  directors  to  the  shareholders,  at  the  inocting  held 
lately,  one  Avoidd  thinh  that  tlie  company  is  chroni- 
cally hard  up,  or  just  able  to  pay  its  shareholders  a 
small  dividend;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  showng  how  fal- 
lacious this  is.  we  append  a  few  comparisons  of  the 
principal  headings  which  will  be  of  interest,  both  to 
holders  of  shares,  and  the  general  public,  who  advocate 
ivducod  fares    and  extension  of  the  system: — 


All 

Net 

Income. 

E.-cpenditure. 

Profit. 

189.>]89r 

. .      £3.55.785 

. .    £329.204      . . 

£26,581 

1S96-1897 

..      ■  367.947 

. .      329437       . . 

38,510 

1S97-189S 

378,:6.12 

350,397       . . 

28,2:^5 

1898-1899 

339,771 

. .       359,026       . . 

40,745 

1899-1900 

426.234 

. .       369,068       . . 

57,166 

1900-1901 

483,4.51 

. .       372,747       . . 

110,704 

T 

lamwavs 

^^"orking      Renewal  Debenture 

Sinking 

Expenses.    Reserves.     Interest. 

Fund. 

]S9.j-189(' 

.  £206.046     . .  ,1 

£15,158     . .  £76,0.50 

. .  £31,950 

180G-1897 

.     206,079     .. 

15.158     . .     76,050 

..     31,950 

1897-1898 

.     227,239     ., 

15,158     ..     76.050 

..     31,9.50 

1898-1899 

23.5.868     .. 

15.158     ..     76,050 

. .     31,9,50 

lS9f-1900 

.     243,660     .. 

1.5,158     ..     76,050 

. .     3^^00 

1000-1901 

.     262,479     .. 

15,158     . .     76.050 

..     34,200 

There  is  little  need  to  dwell  on  the  results  shown. 
They  prove  that  the  company  is  driving  an  excellent 
business.  We  are  not  fools  enough  to  believe  that 
the  profits  were  not  diminished  as  far  as  possible  by 
any  necessary  writings  down,  etc.,  for  the  company 
has  to  face,  iirst  of  all,  the  labour  question,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  clamouring  public  for  clieaper  fares.  As  a 
proof  of  this  we  can  refer  to  the  cars,  grips,  punches, 
etc..  account,  which  has  been  written  down,  prior  to 
the  profit  being  struck,  by  £27,000  in  1900,  and  £20,000 
in  this  year.  The  reductions  are  important,  and 
are  only  a  sample  of  what  is  done  in  other  directions. 
Should  "the  company's  lease  not  be  extended  in  1916, 
the  division  of  the  assets  of  the  company  among  share- 
holders would  lead  to  a  much  larger  return  of  capital 
than  the  present  value  of  the  shares. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

"  The  Pavilion  de  Hanovre."  recently  acquired  by  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  branch  office  in  Paris,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  buildings  in  France.  Its  history  goes 
back  to  the  year  1705.  The  Pavilion  de  Hanovre  is 
the  last  vestige  of  a  famous  mansion  whose  history 
deserves  to  be  briefly  recorded.  It  was  built  about 
1705,  at  great  expense,  for  a  financier,  Francois  Mauri- 
cet  de  la  Cour,  after  the  plans  of  Pierre  I>e\e.  Some 
year.s  later  Louis  XIV.  became  its  owner,  and  gave  it 
to  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  in  pa>-ment  of  a  debt.  Then 
the  Duke  d'Antin  settled  there,  and  created  a  garden 
and  a  magnificent  park.  Finally,  in  1757,  Marshal  de 
Richelieu,  finding  his  palace  in  the  Place  Royale  too 
small,  and  its  situation  out  of  fashion,  transported 
there  his  household  goods.  It  Avas  restored  in  1887, 
and  a  story  added  to  it  under  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
chitect Rotv,  the  fine  facade  of  the  first  floor,  however, 
beine  carefully  presented.  The  building  is  splendidly 
situa1;ed,  and  under  its  present  ownership  will  be  saved 
to  the  French  people  for  many  years. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  destructive  fire  broke  out  on  tlie  26th  inst.  on  the 
steamer  Balmoral,  berthed  alongside  the  Sugar  Refining 
Company's  wharf  at  Port  Adelaide.  The  vessel  had 
arrived  a  few  davs  previously  with  a  cargo  of  5,000  tons 
of  sugar  from  Java  ports.  The  fire  was  discovered 
about  10  p.m..  and  the  ship's  hose  was  set  to  work,  but 
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proved  ineffectual.  The  Port  Adelaide  brigade  was 
summoned,  and  bv  the  time  it  arrived  the  sugar 
had  become  a  liquid,  boiling  mass,  and  continued  biu-n- 
in<T  until  about  7  a.m.  the  following  morning.  About 
1500  baskets  of  sugar  were  destroyed,  and  a  large 
quantity  in  the  lower  hold  damaged  by  water.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

***** 
New.s  of  a  disastrous  fire  at  Foochow  v/as  received 
in  Melbourne  at  the  close  of  last  month.  Tbe  othces 
and  go-doivns  of  Messrs.  Odell  and  Co.,  R.  Anderson 
and  Co.,  John  Gittens  and  Co.,  F.  Cave,  Thomas  and 
Co.,  and  Fraser, '  Ramsay  and  Co.,  have  been  totally 
destroyed.  *  *  , 

The  Transvaal  gold-mining  companies  have  been  de- 
feated in  their  action  against  the  Alliance  ]\Iarme  and 
General  Assurance  Company  for  the  recovery  of 
£2^3,750,  value  of  gold  commandeered  by  Kruger,  the 
court  holding  that  the  risk  was  not  covered  by  the 
policy.  No  claim  was  indeed  possible  under  the  policy- 
wording,  a  copv  of  which  we  possess,  unless  the  com- 
mandeering could  be  construed  as  an  act  of  theft.  But 
at  the  time  the  Transvaal  Government  was  a  defacto 
one,  and  the  gold  was  enemy  property.  The  war  risk 
was  neither  mentioned  nor  covered  by  the  terms  of 
the  policy.  It  is  perhaps  Avorth  the  while  of  the 
companies  to  enquire  whether  they  have  good  ground 
of  action  against  the  British  Government  as  successor 
to  the  Transvaal  Government.—"  The  Argus." 
***** 

The  insurance  profession  has  lost  one  of  its  mem- 
bers bv  death  during  the  month.  Mr.  F.  Pantlm 
who  for  twentv-five  vears  has  been  the  manager  of 
the  Lion  Insurance  Co.,  at  Melbourne,  passed  away  at 
Dr.  Seelenrneyer's  private  hospital,  Dandenong-road,  on 
the  9th  inst.  *  *  *  * 

The  eeremonv  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
latest  "  Annex  "  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany's oflice  in  New  York  City  was  performed  by  Pre- 
sident McCurdy  on  April  5.  This  annex  is  chiefly  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  foundation,  which  extends 
one  hundred  feet,  beloAV  the  kerb,  and  rests  upon  bed- 
rock. The  surrounding  buildings  are  supported  by  cais- 
sons sunk  beneath  their  original  foundations,  involving 
a  feat  of  engineering  never  equalled  in  the  construction 
of  anv  other  building  in  the  world.  There  -will  be  four 
stories  underground  and  fifteen  above.  It  is  impos- 
sibk  to  give  a  technical  account  of  the  work  in  the 
limited  space  we  have.  The  "  Engineering  News,"  of 
New  York,  devoted  five  pages  to  a  description  of  this 
foundation.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  in  the 
foundations  may  be  obtained  from  the  quantities  of 
material  used.  For  instance,  2.600  tons  of  steel  will 
be  left  in  the  foundation,  as  well  as  about  20,000  barrels 
of  cement,  10,000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  and  5,000  cubic 
yards  of  sand.  Approximately,  45,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  yv]]\  have  been  taken  out  and  carted  away. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Payne,  M.L.C.,  has  joined  the  board  of 
the  A''ictoria  Insurance  Co.  Ltd. 

***** 

An  extraordinary  disaster  occurred  last  month  at 
Gaeddvigen,  a  port  in  Sweden.  The  Louise  Adelaide, 
072  tons,  of  Portland.  Maine,  had  arrived  in  the  port 
laden  with  petroleum.  The  Customs  authorities  were 
sealing  up  the  hatches,  and  were  using  a  lighted  match 
for  the  purpose,  when  a  terrific  explosion  occurred.  The 
ship  was  blown  up,  and  the  captain,  nine  seamen, 
a  shipbroker,  and  two  Customs  oflicials  were  killed  on 
the  spot. 

9C  x  *  *  * 

At  the  inquest  into  the  death  of  H.  Clegg.  a,1;o  was 
killed  in  the  great  fire  at  Anthony  Hordern  and  Sons', 
in  Sydney  last  month,  the  chief  engineer,  in  charge  of 
the  electric  liahting  plant  gave  evidence.  He  stated 
that  if  the  wires  were  overloaded  with  electi'icity  they 
would   grow   red-hot,   and   might   cause   fire,    but   they 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE   CO. 


HEAD    OFFICE- 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING.  CASTLEREAGH  AND  MOOR  STS., 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branches  :  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 

(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendencies  and  Agencies  in  all  the  principal  Cities  and 
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POINTS   OF   THE    '99   REPORT. 

Annual  Premium  Income,   £291,759   Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,254,778. 

(Exclusive  of  the  Company's  vast  Industrial  businesi.) 

In  the  Company's  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 

is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The  fact  that  the    Company's    Policy   Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  206,000  attests 

its  popularity. 

All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  th&^ 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 

*°Calf  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  tot 
descriptive  insurance  literature. 


were  not  overloaded  on  the  morning  of  the  fire.  It  was 
impossible  to  run  lights  at  a  greater  voltage  than  110, 
or  to  overload  the  wires  without  altering  the  engine. 
The  assistant  engineer  stated  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  fire  105  volts  were  generated,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  could  have  been  caused  by  the  electric  light 
installation.  The  superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade 
stated  the  strength  of  the  brigade  was  totally  insuffi-_ 
cient  to  cope  with  a  fire  of  such  magnitude,  llie  chiel 
accountant  of  Hordern's  said  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
firm  (after  allowing  for  the  insurance)  was  estimated 
at  £1-30.000.  The  jury,  in  their  verdict,  were  unable, 
from  the  evidence  adduced,  to  say  how  the  fire  origin- 
ated, and  added  the  following  rider:  "  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  buildings  should  have  been  provided  with  some 
special  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  that  the 
employes  should  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  appliances  to  extinguish  the  fire.  We  intend  these 
remarks  to  applv  to  all  similar  buildings  m  the  city 
of  Sydney."        /         ,  ,  ,  * 

At  the  recent  examinations  held  by  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  (London)  there  were  four  members  of  the 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society's  staff  who  suc- 
ceeded in  passing:— Mr.  Robert  Thodey,  Head  Oflfice, 
Part  3,  Section  B  (final);  Mr.  S.  0.  Beniamin,  Victoria 
Branch,  Part  2;  Mr.  H.  D.  Franklin.  Victoria  Branch, 
Part    l':    Mr.   B.   Latham,    Victoria   Branch,   Part   1. 


An  action  in  the  Supreme  Court,  arising  out  oi  the 
defalcations  of  William  Hurst  Buckley,  formerly  chief 
clerk  and  accountant  in  the  Croivni  Law  Department, 
was  dealt  with  bv  Mr.  Justice  Holrovd  m  the  First 
Civil  Court,  Melbourne,  on  the  23rd  ult.  .1  he  defen- 
dants wee  the  Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Bucklev  was  guaranteed  by  the  Australian  Alliance 
Coy     in  the  sum  of    £2.000,  up  to  December  31,  1897. 
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HDZI^ECTOIE^":^ 


Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide 


SILVER     &     ESPIE 

(Members  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide). 

SHAREBROKERS,  13  to  18  PIRIE  CHAMBERS. 

ADELArOE, 

and  7  and  S  ELBURN  CHAVBERS,  KALGOORLIE. 


S.  C.  'Ward.  Member  Stock  Exchansre  of  Adelaide 
Edward  Wakd. 

S.   C.   WARD   &  CO., 

STOCK    AND   SHAREBROKERS 
12   PIRIE    STREET,    ADELAIDE. 

Commission  Business  Onl.'". 


DAVIES    &    HAMER, 

SHAltEBROKERg 

(M«ii!b6X  Stock  Exchange  of  Adeiaide}^ 

-iCNO   WIluLlAM   STREET,    AJDELASPJIo 


WILLIAM    BRINDAL 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOOK    AND    SHAREBROKER 

29a  HOTAL  exchange,  (Telephone  629= 

KINQ  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


FOREIGN   STAMPS. 

kets,  All  Post  Free:- 

250  (all  diiTerent)  2     6 


Our  Superior  A  A  Series  of  I 

1.000  (all  different)  27  9 

500  9  9 

400  5  9 

300  "  3  9 

CAUTION 
tud"  P.icks-t! 


200  1     9 

120  "  1    O 

60  "  O    6 

-We  warn  buyers  ag:ainst  purchasing,'  "Assor- 
of  a  larsre  number  for  a  small  price;  we  ha  e  tested 


thtm  and  tli-y  contain,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  30  each  of  5  Kr 
Austria,  40 'ic  and  l.'.c  French,  t-tc  ;  in  Our  acket  every  stamp 
is  different  from  every  other  one  in  packet;  l'!0 
varien<:s,  ALL  different  for  Is  ,  etc. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.- A  "Commonwealth"  Blank  Album, 
4,4(XJ  starri|i  ^(.at-,  u:.<\  ]'.   ket  -JOO  all  different  stamps,  2s.  6d. 

CHEAP  SETS,  Special.— 8  I  eiu  surd  ar^rtd  Head  General 
Bermudfcz  or  wiiii  Ciiil.^n  .-inns  (rare).  Is.  set;  10  different  Servia, 
6d  ;  o  Head  /usiria,  IfeOO,  2d;  4  Celebra  ion  Guatemala  (scarce). 
Is  3d  ;  If  Cuba,  6d  ;  set  3  Venezuela,  de  ..  irandos  (Map,  rare), 
9d.     Post  Free. 

Australian  Packets.— 40  difft.  Australian,  Is  ;  30  for  6d  ; 
CO,  2s  6d  ;  lou,  5s, 

VERY  SPECIAL.  50  Africa,  Is.  9d.;  100  Africa,  6s. 
6d.;  50  Asia,  1s.  9d.;  100  Asia,  6s.  6d. ;  10O  North 
America,  5s.  6d.;   100  South  America,  5s.  6d. 

SOME  OF  OUR  AGENTS  -  Lainckston,  Birchall  and  Son  ; 
HOE>KT,  Mi~-.  Kf-lly  ;  .Aiki.au.k,  Cawthorne  and  Co,  Gawler-plaee  ; 
Wellington,  NZ,  S.  ic  W.  .Mackay  ;  Okklong,  Vic,  J.  Puidie: 
B'.LliARAT,  J.  O'Connell,  Sturt-street ;  Hamilton,  .J.  A.  Keenan. 
Packets,  etc,  on  Sale  at  M.  E.  BURRAGE'S,  Queen's  Walk, 
SWANSTON  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
A.   1  if  by  post,  ONLY  from 

HOSBER    FOREIGN    STAMP  CO., 
27   Armadale  St.,  Armadale,  Victoria. 


He  thon  replaced  this  policy  by  one  in  the  (Colonial 
Mutual  Insurance  Gov.  for  a  similar  amount,  commen- 
cing from  January  1,  1898.  In  August,  1899,  he  was 
suspended  for  irregularities  in  his  books.  An  audit 
«howcd  that  the  deficiencv  in  his  accounts  amounted  to 
£1,013  ;ip  to  December  ."^l,  1897.  and  to  £1.750  after 
that  date.  He  thereupon  repaid  £1,.500  to  the  Crown, 
leaving  a  deficiency  from  .TMimaiy  1.  1898.  of  £250. 
This  sum  the  Colonial  ^Mutual  Coy. "-were  wiUing  to  pay. 
and  offered  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  but  it  could  not 
be  accepted  until  a  settlement  was  effected  with  the 
Australian  Alliance  Coy.,  who  refused  to  pay,  as  the 
policy  had  been  taken  over  by  the  other  comt)any,  whom 
they  held  to  be  liable.  They  also  claimed  that  even 
if  liable,  they  were  entitled  to  share  in  the  repayments 
made  by  Buckley  subsequent  to  the  date  of"  trans- 
ference. The  court  gave  its  decision  in  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and  entered  judgment  for  £1,013  against  the 
Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Cov.    Avith  costs. 


Twelvp  life  otHces  doing  business  in  Queensland 
have  funds  invested  there  of  £3,140.i563;  out  of  this 
am.ount,  the  sum  of  £2,702,415  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Australian  JNIutual   Provident  Society. 


An  interesting  letter  on  life  insurance  in  China,  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  W'attie,  lias  recently  appeared  in  the  insur- 
ance press  in  England,  and  we  quote  the  following:  — 

"  The  Chinese  ilutual  is  the  first  life  insurance  com- 
pany ever  started  in  China,  and  it  began  one  year 
ago,  with  a  capit,il  of  .500.000  taels,  -\\ith  10  per  cent, 
paid  up.  The  company  is  not  mutual,  as  the  term 
applies  in  this  country.  It  writea  10,  15  and  20-year 
endowment  policies  only,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  only 
kind  of  business  that  can  be  written,  as  the  Chinese 
take  insurance  only  as  investment,  and  to  show  them 
the  benefits  secured  in  their  estates  at  their  death  is 
to  lose  the  business.  You  cannot  insult  a  Chinaman 
more  than  by  saying  anything  about  death  to  him. 
When  a  man  insures  and  is  examined  he  considers  that 
he  is  '  guaranteed  "  to  live  for  the  f^ill  term  of  his 
policy,  and  this  is.  to  a  great  extent,  the  way  busi- 
ness is  conducted  here  in  the  Chinese  r-nnd.  A  great 
deal  of  business  is  also  done  through  'friend  pidgeon;' 
after  canvassing  for  some  time,  in  a  sort  of  way  to 
get  rid  of  you  they  will  give  you  a  policy  for  friendship 
which  thev  call  'friend  pidgeon.'  They  are  also  very 
much  afraid  that  at  death  or  during  sickness  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  foreign  doctor  to  attend  them.  1  hey 
raise  a  great  objection  to  this. 


The  Peerless  Bath  Cabinet,  a  most  novel  invention 
just  placed  on  the  market,  particulars  of  which  appear 
in  our  advertising  columns,  permits  of  everybody  en- 
joying an  excellent  bath  at  home  in  their  oAvn  bedroom 
at  practically  no  expense.  It  accommodates  itself  to 
little  space,  folding  up  like  a  screen  when  not  in  use. 
Many  of  our  best  household  and  hygienic  appliances 
come  from  America,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
valuable  is  the  Peerless  Bath  Cabinet.*'^* 


TO  THE  DEAF.-  -A  rich  lady,  cured  of  her  Deaf- 
ness and  Noises  in  the  Head  by  Dr.  Nicholson's 
Artificial  Ear  Drums,  gave  £5,000  to  his  Institute 
BO  that  deaf  people  unable  to  procure  the  EJar 
Drums  may  have  them  free.  Address  No.  500 
N,  The  Nicholson  Institute,  Longcott,  Gunnere- 
burv.  London,  W. 
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A  good  Business  Man 
cannot  afford  to  carry  an 
inaccurate  watch — Time 
is  money. 


W»uh  Cm*  Ftcun 


W»Jch  FtcXort  FRONTaOE  ItOO  PEET  W»u 

"Accu  rate-to-the-Second " 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN 

WATCHES 

are  made  in  the  only  factory  in 
the  world  where  a  complete  watch 
(both  case  and  movement)  is  made, 
and  are  fully  guaranteed.  **Lever 
Set"  and  cannot  *'set"  in  pocket. 


SEND  FOR  BOOK. 


'OUIDB  TO  WATCH  BUYERS' 


Every  vatch  is  so  marked  that  anyone  can  tell  its  quality.  No  dealer 
can  deceive  you  when  you  purchase  a  Dueber-Hampden  Watch.  Look  for 
the  name  Dueber  in  the  case.  Look  for  these  trade  marks  engraved  on  the 
fnovements. 

•'The  400"  -----        for  ladies 

•'John  Hancock."  ai  Jewels,          -  •       for  gentlemen 

"Special  Railway,"  ai  and  23  jewels,  for  railway  men,  etc. 
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DUEBER-MAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS,  Canton.  Ohio.   USA 


For  mutual  a<>wAnta<«e  whan  «eu  writ.  t«  an  advertiser  olea.e  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Turning  Gray? 


Grav  Hair  is  Starved  Hair 

Ayer^s  Hair  Vigor 

Feeds  the  Roots  of  the  Hair, 


Old  at  Thirty-five 

Nothing  tells  of  age  so 
quickly  as  gray  hair.  Do  you 
derive  genuine  comfort  from 
looking  old  before  your  time  ? 

If  not,  then  get  rid  of  this 
telltale  sign  of  age.  Bring  back 
to  your  hair  all  the  richness  and 
color  it  had  when  you  were  in 
your  early  teens.  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor  will  certainly  do  this  for 
you. 


Thin,  Short  Hair 

If  your  hair  is  thin,  too 

short,  or  splits  at  the  ends, 

it  is  being  starved.     Then 

why  not  feed  it?    Why  not 

give    it     something     from 

which  long,  rich,  thick,  dark  hair  may 

be  made?    Why  not  give  it  the  great 

hair-food,   Ayer's    Hair  Vigor?     You 

will  be   perfectly  satisfied  with   it,  we  are  sure. 

Ay er^s  Hair  Vigor 

Always  Restores  Color 

Vou  don't  have  to  wait  long.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  the  old  color  begins  to 
return,  and  soon  you  have  again  all  the  rich,  dark  color  of  early  life.  Look 
in  the  mirror  today  and  take  a  glance  at  your  gray  hair.  Then  use  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  look  again.  You  will  look  ten  years 
younger.  Ail  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


For  mutual  advuntase  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


